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PREFACE 


f 


HE  author  was  induced  to  write  this  book  by 


1 the  impression  that  no  volume  exists  that 
would  give  the  average  reader  a panoramic  view 
of  the  planting  period  of  Christianity;  i.  e.,  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  informa- 
tion exists  in  the  tomes  of  literature,  as  gold  is 
imbedded  in  quartz,  and  is  accessible  to  the  ex- 
plorer who  has  the  time,  opportunity,  and  dis- 
position to  prosecute  protracted  research. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  conform  the  nar- 
rative to  the  biography  of  Jesus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  such  secular  history  as  covers  the 
age.  He  has  sought  to  observe  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action — to  present  events,  things,  and 
systems  as  they  really  were.  The  story  is  a study 
in  comparative  religions,  showing  how  existing 
faiths  and  philosophies  sought  protection  from 
decay  by  a syncretism  that  would  engraft  them 
on  the  Christian  system.  It  presents  the  substitu- 
tion of  a narrow  provincialism  by  an  ecumenical 
brotherhood,  and  of  worship  localized  in  a shrine, 
made  spiritual  and  universal;  it  suggests  the  rise 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  an  organized  form; 
it  portrays  the  influence  of  martyrdom  on  the  pub- 
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lication  and  triumph  of  the  gospel;  it  unveils  the 
Catacombs,  and  exposes  to  view  the  silent,  sub- 
terranean work  which  undermined  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; it  discloses  the  Nemesis  of  Providence  in 
the  burning  of  Rome,  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  overwhelming  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  it  indicates 
the  rise  of  Gnosticism,  and  its  influence  in  com- 
pelling the  nascent  Church  to  define  its  doctrines, 
to  respect  research,  and  to  promote  literature  and 
art;  and  closes  with  the  death  of  John  at  the  end 
of  the  Cradle  Century,  displaying  the  situation  as 
the  second  century  dawned. 

Viewed  simply  as  a work  of  fiction,  intended  to 
merely  entertain  the  reader,  the  book  may  fail  to 
interest  that  large  class  that  prize  a narrative 
simply  from  its  power  to  afford  amusement,  and 
to  relieve  the  Ennui  of  existence.  But  for  those 
who  seek  edification — mind-improvement — who 
have  capacity  to  recollect  and  to  reflect,  the  author 
hopes  to  furnish  food.  Had  the  purpose  been  to 
create’  the  characters  and  situations  of  a pure  fic- 
tion, a plot  could  have  been  invented  that  would 
have  captivated  the  frivolous,  and  secured  their 
appreciation.  The  purpose  to  be  faithful  to  facts, 
true  to  principle's,  and  to  write  only  that  which 
was,  or  might  have  been,  has  precluded  excursions 
on  fancy’s  wings,  and  has  confined  the  narrative 
to  the  realm  of  truth. 

Much  study  has  been  employed  to  avoid 
anachronisms,  but  the  difficulties  were  found  to  be 
great,  and  errors  unavoidable.  The  characters  be- 
long to  the  society  that  then  existed.  No  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  make  the'  interlocutors  speak  a 
dialect,  or  to  conform  the  narrative  to  a supposed 
idiom. 

When  the  style,  as  in  the  chapter  introducing 
Belthazar — ^the  Fire  Worshiper — is  extravagant, 
it  comports  with  the  Oriental  imagery  of  the 
period.  Monologue  was  also  characteristic  of  the 
era,  and  is  used.  Dialogue  might  have  made  the 
plot  more  dramatic,  but  would  have  doubled  the 
length  of  the  story,  at  the  expense  of  historical 
education.  Where  a century  had  to  be  covered, 
narrative  would  necessarily  substitute  prolix  con- 
versation. 

As  many  unfamiliar  terms  were  essential,  a 
glossary  is  appended. 

The  appeal  to  history  and  contemporary  liter- 
ature, the  absence  of  rank,  purse,  patronage, 
sword,  school,  as  means  and  methods  in  planting 
Christianity,  has  had  the  effect  of  dissipating  all 
doubt  as  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  the 
Cross.  The  attesting  seals  and  signatures  are  con- 
vincing that  the  Christian  religion  does  not  owe 
its  place  and  power  in  the  world  to  the  agencies 
and  implements  of  human  invention.  Its  Founder 
‘ffook  the  way  of  perishing.”  His  peasant  dream 
has  materialized.  The  history  of  the  first  century 
shows  the  Niagara  his  cause  was  compelled  to 
ascend. 

I trust  my  many  friends  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  work  may  prize  it  for  intrinsic 
worth,  as  well  as  a souvenir  of  the  author’s  autumn 
of  life. 
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Diomede  the  Centurion; 


OR, 

Sowing  Scarlet  Seed 


Chapter  I* 

Any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  the  Bay 
. of  Naples  and  its  shores  will  cease  to  marvel 
that  the  Romans  elected  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty,  to  be  the  patron  divinity  of  the 
charming  landscape,  and  of  the  fountains,  baths, 
groves,  and  palaces,  the  architect  and  the  gardener 
have  added  to  the  natural  prospect. 

‘‘A  sky  forever  serene,  seas  never  ruffled,  per- 
ennial spring  and  eternal  verdure,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  allured  the  goddess  to  her  new 
abode.’’ 

“The  region  surely  is  not  of  the  earth; 

Was  it  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

All  breathes  enchantment.”  y 

“See  Naples  and  die !”  is  very  old.  But  to  see 
the  Bay  of  Naples  is  to  have  a reason  for  living. 
Nature  was  in  her  most  coquettish  mood  when  she 


*A  glossary  explaining  unfamiliar  terms  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix. 
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fashioned  this  most  beautiful  bay  the  sun  ever 
kissed. 

Our  story  opens  at  Puteoli,  in  the  balmiest 
clime  under  the  serenest  sky,  on  a perfect  day. 
All  that  is  fair  to  sight,  sweet  in  sound,  aromatic 
in  air,  combined  to  trance  the  senses,  spell  the  soul, 
and  woo  to  repose  and  reverie. 

The  time — the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the’  twenty-sixth  of  our  era. 

Puteoli  was  the  chief  seaport  between  Rome 
and  the  Provinces.  The  Campanian  coast  was  the 
resort  of  the  world.  Gathered  there — drawn  by 
maritime  interests,  the’  attractions  that  naval  and 
military  stations  create,  the  health-helping  climate, 
and  waters,  and  the  social  enticements — were  the 
representative  Bite  of  that  rich  and  luxury-loving 
age. 

The  southeast  shore  of  this  land-locked  sea  is 
the  promontory  Misenum,  which  shared  with 
Ravenna  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  navy; 
opposite  is  the  island  Caprse,  associated  with  the 
voluptuous  Tiberius,  whose  fleecy  cliffs  tower  an 
imperishable  mentor  of  imperial  dissipation  and 
cruelty.  Cape  Misenum,  crowned  with  a castle', 
flanked  by  the  protecting  islands  Ischia  and  Pris- 
cida,  overlooked  a royal  fleet  at  anchor. 

The  coast  Campana,  as  gracefully  curved  as  a 
scalloped  shell,  was  fringed  with  gardens,  jeweled 
with  villas,  baths,  and  theaters.  Towering  over 
all,  Vesuvius — ^its  terraced  sides  decked  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  vineyards  that  climbed  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  lake  that  crowned  the  inert 
crater.  It  was  not  known  as  a volcano,  having 
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been  dormant  for  ages,  giving  no  sign  of  the  sleep- 
ing vengeance  it  afterward  vomited  on  the  cities 
that,  in  fancied  security,  nestled  at  its  base.  The 
warmth  of  its  hidden  fires  clothed  the  fertile  slopes 
with  perennial  verdure,  festooned  the  terraces  with 
fruitful  vines,  and  zoned  it  with  olives  and  olean- 
ders. The  waters  of  the  bay  are  skyey  blue,  framed 
with  emerald,  shore-laced  with  foam.  The  waters 
nearest  the  shore  are  strikingly  green,  and  extend 
outwardly  something  in  the  shape  of  a ring  with 
a center  of  soft-tinted  blue — as  if  a floor  of  lapis 
lazuli — inclosed  in  a circle  of  dazzling  emerald. 
Looked  on  when  sunbeams  are  reflected  from  the' 
sapphire  depths,  the  bay  resembles  a gold  bowl, 
brimmed  with  blue.  Its  waves  wash  the  ribboned 
grasses  and  flaming  flowers  that  bend  over  the 
beach.  Squadrons  of  snowy  swan  swim,  unfright- 
ened, the  watery  winrows — the  living  flotilla  some- 
times parted  by  the  galley  oars. 

Ascending  a mountain  path  winding  amid  par- 
terres of  bewildering  beauty  and  intoxicating  fra- 
grance, peacocks  spread  their  variegated  argus- 
eyed  fans  in  vain  rivalry  of  the  many-hued  flowers, 
and  every  upward  step  widens  a view  without  a 
peer. 

Such  scenery,  airs,  and  aromas  give  birth  to 
art  and  romance.  Under  the  serene'  skies  and  in 
the  balmy  atmosphere  of  sun-gilded  Italy,  the 
prosaist  feels  the  fascinations  of  nature.  Painting 
and  Poetry,  Song  and  Sculpture,  Romance  and 
Architecture,  are  the  spontaneous  expressions  of 
life  thus  environed,  while  the  prodigality  of  the 
earth  in  affording  subsistence  yields  a luxurious 
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leisure,  prolific  of  fantastic  dreams  and  waking 
idealism.  The  sentiment  springing  from  such 
scenic  conditions,  together  with  the  peopling  of 
the  stars  and  elements  with  divinities,  afford  the 
secret  of  the'  rank  and  range  of  the  pencil,  chisel, 
and  lyre  of  the  Latin  race.  The  scale-covered 
fishermen — their  horny  hands  creased  with  twine ; 
the  peasant  vine-dresse'rs,  red  with  the  blood  of 
their  wine-vats,  on  the  shores  of  Campana  and  the 
Adriatic,  are  poets,  artists,  and  musicians: 

“Here,  methinks, 

Truth  wants  no  ornament ; in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 

By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  sobered  meditation.” 

Puteoli  (a  well)  derived  its  name  from  the  me- 
dicinal springs,  whose  fame'  attracted  invalids  from 
all  parts,  while  the  exquisite  charms  of  nature  and 
society  lured  pleasure-seekers.  It  was  called 
“Little  Rome.’’  Wealth  and  rank,  gallantry  and 
beauty,  whiled  and  whirled  away  the  happy  hours, 
and  valetudinarians  sought  relief  in  the  marble 
baths.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  brilliant 
uniforms,  mingled  with  the  guests,  giving  zest  and 
chasing  away  monotony.  From  castellated  tower 
and  looming  mast  the  imperial  vexillum  toyed 
with  the  coquetting  breezes.  Softly-floated  purple 
pennons,  and  brightly  flashed  the  golden  eagles 
of  the  Caesar.  The  balmiest  zephyrs  fanned  the 
fever  from  the  wan  and  wasted  cheeks  of  the  infirm, 
and  cooled  the  burning  blood  of  youth.  The  vel- 
vety air  was  tonic  and  silked  with  the  sweets  of 
flowers.  The  transit  of  armies,  the  float  of  fleets 
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with  furrowing  keels  and  feathering  oars,  gave 
Puteoli  advertisement  wherever  the  burnished 
eagles  flew  in  the  history-making  period  of  the’ 
Caesars.  It  was  associated  with  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  the  emperors — ^their  sports  and  strata- 
gems. It  was  a commercial  entrepot.  Within  its 
moles  the  corn-ships  of  Egypt  rode. 

The  social  atmosphere  was  cosmopolitan. 
People  of  all  nationalities  mingled  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old  World.  Diverse  social  and  religious 
institutions  were  represented.  Here'  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis — a square  court  colonnaded  with 
forty-eight  granite  and  marble  pillars,  on  which 
opened  thirty-two  small  chambers.  Statues  of 
Serapis  gave'  an  imposing  figure  to  Egyptian  idol- 
atry. The  marble  monolinths,  each  forty  feet  long, 
were  brought  from  Egypt.  Commerce  with  Alex- 
andria, the  emporium  of  the  East,  brought  many 
worshipers  to  its  shrine.  The  Jews  had  a syna- 
gogue, there'  being  a Hebrew  colony  engaged  in 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Rome.  Jupiter  had  his  fane 
and  flamen.  Puteoli  was  then,  much  as  Jerusalem 
is  now,  eclectic  in  population  and  religion.  As  at 
Jerusalem  we  find  the  synagogue,  the'  mosque,  and 
the  church,  so  at  Puteoli  the  Egyptian  found  the 
altar  of  Osiris,  the  Jew  of  Jehovah,  the  Roman  of 
Jove,  the  Parsee  of  Ormuzd.  It  was  “the  Holy 
Land  of  Paganism.’’ 

On  a cross-road  from  Puteoli  to  Caprse — con- 
necting with  the  Appian  Way — called  the  Via  Cam- 
pana,  stood  a vast  amphitheater,  resting  upon  a 
series  of  stone  arches,  surrounded  by  an  outer 
court.  At  that  time  the  people  of  all  ranks  were 
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enchanted  by  the  exciting  and  cruel  sports  of  the 
circus. 

During  the  reign  of  Augustus  thousands  of 
gladiators  were  slain  in  the  arena.  In  the'  amphi- 
theater at  Puteoli,  Nero  rehearsed  his  Troia,  which 
afterward  he  enacted  on  the  stage  at  Rome,  a 
portion  of  which  he  recited,  lyre  in  hand,  from 
the  tower  of  Maecenus,  while  the  flame  that  laid 
Rome  in  ashes  was  crackling  in  his  ears.  The' 
stupendous  ruins,  in  a remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, remain,  covered  on  the  sea-front  with 
maiden-hair  ferns,  as  if  to  hide  the  spot  where  such 
cruelties  were  committed.  There  was  seen  the 
Alexandrian  galleon,  the  Tyrian  lumber-raft,  the 
Roman  galley,  each  floating  its  own  color. 

Over  the  lava-paved  Via  Campana  trade  cara- 
vans plodded,  and  the  aristocratic  guests  rolled  in 
their  gilded  chariots,  rhedas,  cabriolets,  when 
bowling  for  recreation.  Not  only  was  the  natural 
scenery  unsurpassed,  but  soldiers,  sailors,  states- 
men, patrician  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  lent 
a busy  and  brilliant  aspect  to  the’  inns,  baths,  and 
drives,  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such  cosmo- 
politan variety  and  splendor,  in  that  age  of  letters 
and  luxury.  Such  was  the  importance  of  Puteoli 
that  it  was  to  the  Empire  what  Liverpool  is  to 
England,  what  Jerusalem  is  to  Christendom,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort  to  invalids  and  pleasure-hunt- 
ers. The  reader  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  meet  the  varied  group  to  which  he  is  introduced. 

On  the  gallery  of  one  of  the  principal  taverns 
overlooking  the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius, 
was  seated  a coterie  representing  three  nationalities. 
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The  central  figure,  a Jew.  A flowing  black  beard 
covered  his  breast,  mounted  to  his  cheek-bones, 
over  which  shone  orbs  of  startling  brilliancy, 
thatched  with  heavy  brows,  which  added  to  his 
magisterial  mien  and  inspired  reverence.  His  nose 
was  curved  like  the  eagle’s  beak.  This  was  Nak- 
dimon  Ben  Karion  Nicodemus,  a counselor  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrin,  a merchant  prince  having  com- 
mercial interests  with  Joppa  and  Jerusalem,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  Alexandria  and  the  ^gean  ports,  and 
large  contracts  for  supplies  of  the  army  and  navy. 
He  was  the  sire  of  Josephus,  a handsome  youth 
maturing  into  manhood,  and  of  Miriam,  a beauti- 
ful maiden  blossoming  into  womanhood,  who,  in 
filial  pride,  sat  on  a divan  by  his  side. 

Half-reclining  on  a damask-covered  ottoman 
was  a Greek  girl,  Electra,  of  exquisite  loveliness 
and  charming  simplicity.  Upon  a rich  Damascus 
rug  spread  upon  the  tessellated  floor  lolled  a cen- 
turion of  the  Roman  army — Diomede — attired  in 
a fatigue  uniform,  “every  inch  a soldier.” 

Standing,  leaning  against  a Corinthian  column, 
was  a Greek — Gaspar — in  whom  the  company 
manifested  an  absorbing  interest.  His  head  was 
rounded  into  a dome,  as  symmetrical  as  that  of  the 
Pantheon ; his  brow,  as  a frieze  of  the  Parthenon ; 
his  hair  and  beard — white  as  pentelican  marble, 
though  the  ruddiness  of  youth  yet  crimsoned  his 
cheek,  prematurely  silvered.  He  is  at  Baise,  across 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  taking  thermic  baths  for  a neu- 
ralgic trouble.  He  is  now  relieved,  and  contem- 
plates a visit  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  errand  not  as  yet 
disclosed.  This  premeditated  journey  superin- 
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duced  acquaintance  with  Nicodemus,  and  led  to 
the  friendship  of  the  maidens.  A more  particular 
characterization  of  this  group  will  add  interest  to 
subsequent  interviews. 

Nicodemus  betrayed  little  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Jew  of  fiction,  and  nothing  of  the  money- 
loving  Shylock.  Still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
time  had  gently  dealt  with  his  locks,  lineaments, 
and  limbs.  He  was  tall  and  spare ; when  pensive, 
his  jet  eyes  languished  like  a gazelle’s,  but  when 
excited  blazed  like  a lion’s  beneath  his  arched 
brows  and  long,  silken  lashes.  His  features  were 
finely  molded,  his  eagle  nose  suggesting  high  soar- 
ing, rather  than  vulture  rapacity.  His  expression 
was  benignant.  He  frequently  stroked  his  well- 
kempt  beard.  On  his  head  was  a fez  cap,  around 
which  a scarlet  scarf  was  entwined,  obliquely 
knotted,  the  scalloped  edges  falling  to  the  shoul- 
ders. He  wore  a crimson  tunic,  overhung  with  a 
mantle,  open  at  the  front,  banded  at  the  wrists  with 
purple,  the  folds  falling  in  graceful  drapery  to  his 
sandaled  feet.  But  for  this  costume  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a Roman  patrician,  as  he  was  a 
prince  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  House  of  Hur.  Jo- 
sephus bore  the  mint-mark  of  his  parentage,  and 
was  the  counterpart  of  his  princely  sire. 

Miriam  was  of  medium  stature ; her  figure  was 
cast  in  nature’s  choicest  mold;  her  olive  com- 
plexion was  flushed  with  the  crimson  of  the  apri- 
cot ; from  between  the  long,  black  lashes  her  eyes 
burned  like  binary  stars ; her  nose  but  slightly  sug- 
gesting her  Hebrew  lineage ; her  brows  needed  no 
penciling,  and  curved  with  the  grace  of  a temple 
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arch;  her  teeth  were’  milk-white,  and  aligned  like 
platoons  of  Praetorian  guards ; her  tresses  were  as 
dark  and  soft  as  the  down  of  a black  cygnet;  her 
shapely  head  was  crowned  with  a turban  of  ochre 
velvet  set  with  garnet  gems,  over  which  floated  an 
ostrich  plume,  from  beneath  which  her  silken  locks 
escaped  and  fell  to  her  shoulders  in  wavy  pro- 
fusion ; a necklace  of  diamonds  encircled  her 
throat,  to  which  a monogram  amulet  was  sus- 
pended; the  bodice  was  of  Persian  slik,  brooched 
with  a bouquet  of  lilies;  her  robe  left  the  jewel- 
buttoned  vest  exposed,  and  fell  in  purple  folds  to 
her  feet,  expanding  into  an  extended  train  fringed 
with  the  finest  lace ; peeping  from  the  closer-fitting 
tunic  were  dainty  feet,  encased  in  satin  slippers. 

Electra  was  attired  in  a creamy  Ionic  robe’, 
pinned  with  a pearl  at  her  ivory  neck,  gracefully 
draping  to  embroidered  sandals;  over  the  robe 
dropped  a mantle  in  neglige  folds  to  her  waist, 
modestly  concealing  the  outline  of  an  alabaster 
bust,  leaving  uncovered  the  well-rounded  arms  and 
shoulders.  Saving  the  brooch  of  pe’arl  at  her  throat, 
the  jeweled  latchet  of  her  shoes,  and  a baldric  of 
blue  scarfing  that  decussated  her  breast,  she  was 
without  ornament.  A silver  net,  contrasting 
charmingly  with  her  golden  tresses,  held  her  hair 
from  falling  on  her  smooth  forehead,  but  allowed 
her  tresses  to  ripple  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
complexion,  features,  arms,  hands,  and  feet  were 
of  the  Archaean  type,  and  made  a combination  of 
feminine  charms  which  might  have  furnished  Phid- 
ias with  a model  for  his  ivory  Athene.  Her  com- 
plexion was  so  transparent  that  the  lace  of  violet 
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veins  was  traceable  through  the'  thin  veil  of  ala- 
baster. A blush,  softer  than  the  velvet  plush  of  a 
peach,  suffused  her  cheeks ; a vermillion,  richer 
than  the  ruddiest  hue  of  a Syrian  pomegranate, 
gave  color  to  her  lips.  Attic  accents  lapsed  over 
her  ruby  lips  with  the  melody  of  an  Orphean  lyra. 

The  maidens  were  attired  in  the  e'vening  cos- 
tume worn  by  the  aristocrats  of  a fashionable  resort, 
displaying  the  nationality  of  each.  They  showed, 
in  toilette  and  bearing,  themselves  queens  of  their 
respective  races.  Rich  as  may  seem  their  costumes 
to  those  unacquainted  with  Oriental  splendor,  their 
attire  was  far  removed  from  the  bizarre  toilettes 
of  the  frivolous  coquettes  and  simpering  belles  of 
the  Salon,  with  whom  the  garish  officers,  from 
Missenas  and  the  fleet,  flirted.  Compared  with 
these  giddy  and  gauzy  butterflies,  they  were  ‘‘plain 
without  pomp,  rich  without  a show.” 

Miriam  had  been  schooled  in  all  the  lore  of  the 
Talmud  and  Targum,  was  familiar  with  Hebrew 
history  and  psalmody.  She  had,  too,  tasted  of 
Castalian  waters  as  well  as  Siloa’s  fount ; had  seen 
the  classic  world;  was  advanced  in  culture  tran- 
scending her  maiden  years  and  the  traditions  re- 
pressive of  her  sex,  common  to  the  times.  Her 
father  had  made  her  a companion,  the  solace  of  his 
leisure  hours,  and  she  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  best  schools. 

Nicodemus  had  received  the  instruction  of  the 
broad-minded  Hillel,  the  Roger  Ascham  of  his 
times,  who  had  prepared  his  pupils  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Hence  he  had  been  liberalized  to  look 
for  the  Messiah,  and  the  break-down  of  all  those 
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views  that  had  cramped  the'  race  and  crushed 
woman.  Breaking  from  the  bigotry  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Nicodemus  regarded  his  daughter  as  hav- 
ing  a parity  of  privilege  with  his  son,  and  had  ex- 
tended to  her  cultivation  every  advantage.  Mir- 
iam s education  and  travel  had  lifted  her  mind  out 
of  the  trammels  of  that  provincialism  which  had 
dwarfed  and  despoiled  her  sisters,  and  made  her 
more  cosmopolitan  than  Israelite.  The  mono- 
theism of  her  people  had  clarified  her  thought, 
and  put  her  far  on  the  way  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  time  and  the  enigmas  of 
eternity.  Her  eclectic  attainments  made  her  the 
pride  of  her  tribe,  and  ranked  her  with  those  gifted 
women  of  Hebrew  history  who  had  broken  the  in- 
vidious bars  of  sex  and  snapped  the  withes  of 
hereditary  custom.  She  was,  without  her  defects, 
the  Aspasia  of  Jerusalem.  In  deference  to  her 
gifts,  her  father  had  granted  her  a liberty  outlawed 
by  the  cribbing  tyrannies  of  the  Hebrew  oligarchy. 
The  reader  will  have'  occasion  to  bear  this  cultus 
in  mind,  for  these  characteristics  are  to  be  the 
arbiter  and  architect  of  her  destiny. 

Electra  had  been  brought  up  at  Athens,  then 
garlanded  with  the'  genius  of  poets  and  philos- 
ophers, guarded  by  the  Acropolis  and  the  shield 
of  the  Phidian  Minerva.  She  was  versed  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  Grecian  metropolis.  At  her 
father's  rural  villa  in  Thessaly,  near  the  Olympian 
palace  of  Zeus,  she  had  in  fancy  communed  with 
the  Oread  on  the  mountain,  the  Dryad  in  the 
wood,  the  Naiad  of  the  stream,  and  the  Nereid  of 
the  sea.  Her  youth  had  been  beguiled  with  the 
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story  of  the  beautiful  but  vain  Narcissus,  bending 
in  the  lily  to  behold  his  own  fair  form  mirrored  in 
the  glassy  fountain;  the  Hamadryads,  combing 
with  milk-white  hands  their  perfumed  tresses  in 
the  birch-trees ; and  Aphrodite,  born  of  the  ocean 
foam,  wafted  by  the  moist-blowing  west-wind 
along  the  crested  waves,  welcomed  by  the  gold- 
filleted  seasons  on  the  shore  of  Cyprus,  invested 
with  immortal  robes,  her  brow  wreathed  with  an 
aura,  necklaced  with  golden  chains,  and  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  bring  the  gods  as  suitors  for  her  jeweled 
hand  and  to  her  feet.  She  had  worshiped  in  forest 
fanes,  and  listened  to  the'  lyrics  of  tinkling  leaves 
and  the  murmur  of  blue-eyed  fountains.  Her  girl- 
ish imagination  had  reveled  in  Hesperian  garden, 
Elysian  fields,  and  “ever-flowing  meads  of  Aspho- 
del.” She'  had  listened  to  Apollo’s  heavenly-de- 
scended  lyre,  strung  with  his  golden  hair,  the 
winding  of  Neptune’s  triton,  the  thrilling  of  Pan- 
dean pipes  to  which  the  Satyrs  danced.  Nor  was 
she  unfamiliar  with  divine  philosophy  and  the  en- 
chantment of  the  Muses. 

Thus  we  have  two  women,  of  opposite  poles, 
brought  together  in  the  flux  of  life  by  the  inland 
sea,  and  the  crossing  of  currents  in  the  vast  ocean 
of  Providence. 

Caspar  was  a man  of  comfortable  fortune,  a 
statesman,  a philosopher,  a polytheist  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  congress  of  divinities  represented 
the  various  forms  and  forces  of  nature’.  Nature 
was  to  him  a mighty  parable.  He  was  no  pagan 
adoring  the  blind  and  fickle  divinities  of  the  popu- 
lar superstition.  All  the  facts  and  forces  about 
him  were  but  the  distributed  attributes  and  facul- 
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ties  of  the  All-Soul.  The  mysteries  of  the  spirit 
within  him  had  their  analogue  in  the  world  without 
him.  No  abject  captive  of  the  senses,  the  window 
of  his  soul  was  open  towards  the  absolute  and  in- 
finite. He  was  an  expectant,  intelligent  immortal, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  whispers  of  the  Cen- 
ter-Soul, ready  to  hear  and  heed  whenever  the 
Divine  gave  answet*  to  his  prayer  for  light,  his 
hunger  for  love. 

Caspar  will  be  to  us  an  evolution,  and  the 
consummation  of  his  experience  in  the  transitional 
period  through  which  this  narrative  is  to  pass, 
will  make  him  as  a century-plant,  elaborating, 
through  the  soil,  shower,  and  sunshine'  of  lapsing 
years,  the  materials  of  a blossom,  the  product  of 
a hundred  years  of  growth,  and  the  consummate 
flower  of  a system  (Gnosticism)  that  seems  a 
stranger  to  frost  and  fade. 

Diomede,  the  bright,  virile  young  soldier,  radi- 
ant with  hope,  effervescent  with  romance,  panting 
for  adventure,  candidate  for  fame,  gallantly  grace- 
ful, hero  of  duty  and  destiny,  loitering  at  the  feet 
of  beauty,  servile  to  its  charms,  reverent  to  age, 
receptive  of  wisdom’s  word — an  acquaintance  met 
by  chance,  guard  and  guide  without  a selfish 
motive,  hero  of  sword  and  sentiment — what  vistas 
open  to  him  unseen,  to  others  unsuspected,  that 
shall  make  him,  man  and  martyr,  all  immortal ! 

Caspar  had  promised  to  tell  the  company,  when 
circumstances  favored,  of  a pilgrimage'  made  in  his 
prime  with  a Persian  sage  and  Hindoo  pundit, 
the  three  in  quest  of  an  infant  King  of  the  Jews, 
who  would,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  reveal  God’s 
will  to  man,  and  set  up  a universal  and  everlasting 
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kingdom  of  righteousness.  At  every  eventide  this 
company  assembled  on  the  portico,  hoping  to  hear 
the  Greek  relate  an  experience  that  had  become 
the  reigning  memory  of  his  heart. 

Miriam  and  Electra  had  been  conversing  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Deliverer  of  the'  Jewish  proph- 
ecies. Josephus  had  recently  arrived  from  Jeru- 
salem with  tidings  of  a singular  person,  claiming 
to  be  the  Forerunner  of  the’  Messiah,  who  had 
suddenly  burst  from  the  desert,  winning  many  dis- 
ciples, whom  he  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Electra 
had  promised  to  accompany  Miriam  home,  and 
had  obtained  her  father’s  consent,  being  anxious 
to  know  more  of  Israel’s  God,  and  the  hope  the 
Jews  cherished  of  a coming  Messiah. 

Gaspar,  eased  of  his  pains,  was  ready  for  the 
start  to  Jerusalem,  which  Ele'ctra  had  arranged. 
The  party  would  journey  together. 

Diomede  was  under  orders  to  proceed  with  his 
command  to  the  Jordan,  and  report  for  service  to 
the  tribune  in  charge  of  the'  Castle  Machserus  and 
of  Julias,  the  capital  of  Perea.  Transportation  had 
been  provided  by  the  admiral  commanding  the' 
fleet,  and  consent  had  been  obtained  for  the  party 
to  proceed  under  his  escort. 

Diomede  was  charmed  with  the  honor  of  pro- 
tecting the  damsels.  Passports  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Prefect,  and  the  approval  procured  of  the 
admiral  commanding  the  fleet  for  the'  passage  of 
the  party  on  the  Roman  troop-ship  that  was  to 
transport  the  soldiers.  The  vessel  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  voyage,  and  would  soon  be  ready 
to  sail. 


Chapter  II 

The  stars,  in  a celestial  ^gean,  were  mirrored 
in  the  calm  waters,  and  reflected  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  a group  seated  on  a hanging  bal- 
cony extended  over  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The’ 
crescent  moon  shed  on  shore  and  sea  the  weird 
imitations  of  a mimic  day;  the  Milky-way  climbed 
the  zenith,  a via  sacra  of  souls,  paved  with  astral 
stone's ; Mars  blushed  over  earth’s  battle-plains ; 
the'  satellites  of  Jupiter  stood  sentry  around  the 
royal  planet ; Saturn  careered  in  splendor,  its  lus- 
trous rings  Olympic  Stadii;  Venus,  in  queenly 
robes  of  gold,  held  festival  of  love,  coquetting 
with  the  princes  of  her  skyey  court ; now  and 
anon,  a meteor  burst,  raining  colored  fire;  afar, 
like  Isis  behind  her  mystic  veil,  a comet  rushed 
upon  its  erratic  errand.  Across  the  star-glinting 
waves,  Vesuvius,  with  its  green  terraces,  gemmed 
with  white  cottages  shining  in  the  moonlight  like 
opals,  towered  in  monumental  majesty.  Gilded 
galleys  glided  over  the  glassy  surface,  their  oars 
dipping  to  the  rhythm  of  lutes  and  lyres ; the  soft- 
est zephyrs  kissed  the  sails.  Now  and  then  a 
nightingale  in  the  oleanders  piped  its  monody, 
serenading  the  wood-nymphs  sequestered  in  the 
shade. 

The  beauty  and  breath  of  Hesperus  seemed  to 
yield  charm  to  the  scene  and  aroma  to  the  air.  The 
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maidens  were  attired  in  gossamer  robes,  cesttised 
with  blue,  brooched  with  gold;  the  jewels,  in  their 
coiffures,  star-lit,  flashed  like  fireflies  trapped  and 
tangled  in  a silken  net. 

In  complexion  and  apparel  they  presented  per- 
fect types  of  Hebrew  and  Helenic  beauty. 

Diomede  sat  at  their  feet,  as  if  it  were  his  office 
to  latch  the  golden  buckles  of  their  satin  slippers. 

The  seclusion  and  serenity  of  the  hour  and 
place  made  Caspar  communicative,  and  moved  him 
to  relate  the  promised  story  of  the  Star.  All  nature 
seemed  an  ear. 

His  voice  was  as  clear  as  the  staccato  notes  of 
a bugle,  but  modulated  to  the  soft  cadences  of  a 
Dorian  flute.  He  was  grave  without  severity,  con- 
fident without  bigotry,  learned  without  pedantry, 
and  devout  without  hypocrisy — a thorough-bred, 
classic  Athenian.  He  had  listened  for  the  thunder 
of  Zeus,  but  only  heard  “the  still  small  voice”  of 
God  whispering  to  his  soul  divine  secrets.  He 
inspired  awe. 

Possessed  of  ample  means,  he  had  spared  no 
cost  that  would  promote  the  culture  and  cheer  of 
Electra.  He  thought  it  wiser  to  lay  up  in  her  than 
for  her.  He  was  well-known  in  Athens ; a familiar 
figure  on  the  Agora,  on  the  porch,  and  in  the 
garden.  He  was  an  Areopagite — an  Athenian 
senator.  The  tragic  drama,  then,  was  a public 
teacher,  much  as  now  is  the  pulpit.  Poets  sang 
their  verses  accompanied  by  the  lyre,  historians 
recited,  and  orators  declaimed  to  the  intoning  of 
a flute. 

Dionysius  was  the  patron  of  popular  games 
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and  fantastic  festival — the  mardi  gras  of  the  day. 
Caspar  had  received  the  appellation  of  Dio- 
nysius because  of  his  services,  in  the  Areopa- 
gus, in  elevating  the  stage  and  reforming 
Athenian  amusements,  as  Henry  Clay,  by  his 
advocacy  of  popular  rights,  received  the  sobri- 
quet of  ^^Great  Commoner.’^  Age  and  experience 
had  sobered  his  disposition,  and  he  had  become 
thoughtful  and  inquiring.  He  had  ripened  into 
a sage  and  statesman.  He  was  given  to  mono- 
logue, and  as  a rhetor  seemed  at  times  under  the 
spell  of  a Delphian  inspiration.  His  phrasing,  im- 
promptu, was  pictorial,  his  metaphors  apposite, 
his  piety  profound,  his  curiosity  omnivorous,  his 
gestures  graceful,  and  his  voice  sweet  as  the  hum 
of  an  Attic  bee.  Words  took  fresh  form  as  they 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  common  ideas  were  trans- 
muted into  poetic  fancies  and  pious  aspirations  as 
they  liquidized  in  the  alembic  of  his  mind.  He 
was  given  to  reverie — '‘the  Sabbath  of  thought” — 
which  smooths  away  the  wrinkles  of  the  soul,  ex- 
pands the’  mind,  unfolds  its  latent  powers,  and, 
like  trodden  grass,  repairs  its  injuries,  withdraw- 
ing the  clots  that  have  pressed  and  bruised  it,  and 
tripping  over  it  with  light  silken  sandals,  with 
which  a free  fancy  shoes  the  feet. 

In  repose  he’  seemed  a seer — a far-looker — 
as  if  he  caught  glimpses  of  Elysian  fields  and  Hes- 
perian gardens,  which  lighted  his  soul  and  made 
it  burn  with  apocalyptic  visions — a “look  of  large 
commission.”  His  lips,  during  these  sacred  reve- 
ries, parted  as  if  speaking  to  Him  who  hears  silent 
speech — “porches  of  the  Spirit-land.” 
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He  had  been  divinely  led  to  ascend  the  current 
of  history,  and  meet  its  events  without  surprise'. 
He  was  much  like  Dr.  Kane  and  his  fellow- 
explorers,  sledging  toward  the  North  Star,  noting 
the  waft  of  summer  birds  and  the  suggestions 
of  some  warmer  zone',  when  suddenly  the  Arctic 
Sea  burst  on  the  eager  view,  its  waves  glistening 
in  the  sunbeams  and  its  billows  breaking  on  the 
beach  at  their  feet.*  He  had  become'  clairvoyant, 
and  read  the  horoscope  of  a future  that  was  to 
break  in  apocalyptic  wonders  upon  the  earth. 

Many  patricians  had  villas  at  Baise ; but  Puteoli 
was  the  favorite  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchants. 
Maritime  interests  brought  Nicodemus  to  Pu- 
teoli. Caspar  had  driven  by  the  bay-shore  road 
from  Baise  to  complete  arrangements  for  transit 
to  Jerusalem.  Electra  gladdened  him  with  infor- 
mation that  they  were  to  journey  under  the  escort 
of  Diomede. 

A light  repast  had  been  served,  the  tabourettes 
cleared,  the  attendants  dismissed,  and  the  coterie 
had  gathered  around  Caspar.  Other  guests  of 
the  caravansary  had  gone  to  Misenum  to  wit- 
ness a naval  review,  and  would  not  return  until 
after  an  illumination.  The  company  was  seated 
on  ottomans,  or  reclining  on  divans.  Electra 
said:  “Father,  the  gods  are  propitious.  We  await 
the  star-story.’'  Miriam  bent  on  her  kindly  eyes, 
and  gently  reproached : “Say  not,  the  Cods.  There 
is  but  one  true  and  living  Cod.” 

Caspar  nodded  approval,  and  spake':  “I  have 
begged  for  light  divine.  Star-guided,  I have' 
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seen  Him  who  is  born  King  of  the  Jews.  I will 
see  him  die  to  save  the  world  from  sin.’"  He 
paused.  Tears  twinkled  in  his  blue  eyes;  his 
breast  heaved  as  the  sea  when  stirred  by  an  un- 
dertow. Recovering  composure',  he  renewed : 
'‘Pardon ! I feel  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.” 

A solemn  hush  fell  on  all.  Caspar  seemed 
lost  to  time  and  sense.  His  eyelids  closed,  press- 
ing out  the  globed  tears  that  trembled  on  the 
lashes,  attesting  the  deep  feeling  that  thralled  his 
heart.  His  lips  moved:  he  was  silently  beseech- 
ing God.  Presently  a transfiguring  glow  suffused 
his  face;  his  eyes  opened.  He  was  oracular — an 
Epiphany.  Socrates,  born  a Satyr,  was  so  trans- 
formed by  reason  and  religion  that  he  became, 
as  it  were,  a god  by  whom  the  Phsedon  was  illu- 
mined. 

As  a strong  electric  current  can  make  min- 
erals luminous  and  show  their  constituent  ele- 
ments by  the  color  of  their  flame,  so  divine  life 
and  sacred  joy  can  transfigure  the  homeliest  mor- 
tals until  they  become  entrancingly  lovely.  In- 
tense devotion  can  circle  the  brow  with  an 
aureole,  and  make  the  earth-envelope  of  the  soul 
transparent.  As  a chemist  in  the  spectroscope 
reads  the  metals  aflame  in  the  distant  stars,  so 
these  transitory  transfigurations  in  devout  na- 
tures remind  us  of  the  ideal  realm,  and  hint  to 
us  celestial  secrets.  Poets  and  artists  teach  us 
by  their  idealizations  to  hear  "tongues  in  trees, 
sermons  in  stones,”  lyres  in  leaves ; to  read  "books 
in  the’  murmuring  brooks,”  and  in  the  still  soli- 
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tudes  of  mountains  to  catch  the  murmur  of  voices 
to  which  the  earth  affords  no  key. 

Caspar  was  a prophet,  in  line  with  Elijah  and 
Cassandra.  God  has  never  been  without  attest- 
ants among  all  peoples. 

Apollo  and  his  choir  “hymned  the  Great  Fa- 
ther of  all  things,  and  then  the  rest  of  immortals 
the  action  of  men.^' 

The  pagan  harp  sang  of  a Teacher  to  come 
from  God.  Plato  discoursed  of  a Divine  Republic. 
Caspar’s  eyes  had  seen  a dawn-light  from  heaven. 
He  had  visits  from  the  muse  Urania,  who  kindles 
around  the  brows  of  those  she  cherishes  the 
phosphorescent  aureole  of  meditative  faculty,  who 
empties  into  their  breasts  the  calm,  magic  inebri- 
ation, if  not  the  elixir  of  inspiration — seasons  of 
irrepressive  intuition,  in  which  they  feel  the’  maj- 
esty of  manhood  in  the  vast  house  of  God — a 
welcome  guest  of  divine'  hospitality.  From  these 
heights,  like  a captive  balloon,  he  had  to  descend ; 
while,  but  for  the  tether  of  the  flesh,  he  would 
have  sailed  the  empyrean,  and  voyaged  beyond 
the  pull  of  earthly  gravity.  He  was  reluctant  to 
speak  until  a divine  afflatus  should  swell  his  soul 
and  a seraphic  fire  touch  his  lips.  At  length  he 
broke  the  oppressive  silence:  “My  father,  Clear- 
chus,  with  a full  fortune,  was  able  to  freely  give 
himself  to  letters  and  the  divinities.  He  was  stu- 
dent and  devote’e.  I imbibed  his  tastes,  and  was 
encouraged  to  cultivate  them,  my  father  fur- 
nishing ample  means.  I visited  porch,  grove,  and 
garden;  I absorbed  the  sages.  Of  all  the  mas- 
ters of  mind,  Plato  alone  shed  light  upon  my 
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darkness.  All  others  were  as  fireflies,  giving  a 
fitful  flash,  but  only  making  the  surrounding 
night  blacker.  I saw  that  man  by  wisdom  would 
never  know  God.  I climbed  Olympus,  to  find 
that  Jove  had  abdicated  or  died.  Thunder  was 
there ; but  it  roared  from  a cloud.  Lightning  was 
there,  but  no  Cyclopean  bolts.  I traveled,  truth- 
seeking. I heard  the  sages  of  all  schools,  the 
priests  of  all  shrines.  I found  the  heart  of  man 
yearning  for  a Divine  Helper — a famished  babe 
crying  for  its  mother’s  breast,  and  no  milk  for 
its  agonizing  hunger.  There  were  gods — many, 
wrathful,  capricious,  provincial — but  no  Father 
pitying  his  children.  Good  and  evil  were  fight- 
ing a ceaseless  duel  for  supremacy. 

“At  Alexandria  I found  a Jew — Philo — who 
told  me  of  a Holy  One  who  ‘inhabiteth  eternity’ 
and  ‘filleth  immensity,’  who  had,  through  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  spoken  to  Israel.  From 
sacred  rolls  of  papyrus  he  read  to  me  the  history 
of  creation,  of  the  primitive  purity  of  man  and 
his  subsequent  fall  from  original  righteousness,  of 
the  promise  of  a Redeemer.  He  gave  me,  on 
a strip  of  vellum,  a transcript  of  ten  moral  stat- 
utes that  God  had  written  on  stone  tablets  and 
given  to  Israel.  He’  recited  various  prophecies 
relating  to  the  coming  from  heaven  of  One  who, 
assuming  our  nature,  would  live  our  life,  giving 
us  an  example  for  imitation;  who  would  teach 
us  all  truth  concerning  our  duty  and  destiny; 
who,  as  a substitute  for  sinners,  would  make  an 
atonement  by  his  death  for  the  sin  of  the  world, 
satisfying  the  claims  of  law,  propitiating  the 
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righteous  anger  of  God;  who  would  conquer 
death,  rise  from  the  grave,  and,  in  a glorified  hu- 
manity, ascend  to  heaven.  These  disclosures  so 
met  the  yearnings  of  my  soul,  so  addressed  my 
reason,  that  I returned  to  my  country  to  await 
the  advent  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  Philo  having  assured  me  that 
the  time  of  his  coming  was  nigh.  I never 
dreamed  that  I would  be  summoned  to  his 
cradle.  After  a season  of  meditation,  an  inward 
mentor  impelled  me  to  visit  the  land  that  was 
to  give  birth  to  the  Prophet.  I prepared  for  the 
pilgrimage,  and  directed  by  my  demon,  took 
shipping  for  Antioch.  On  the  voyage  I dreamed 
that  a star  would  guide  me  to  other  sages  on  a 
common  errand.  At  Antioch  I purchased  a 
camel,  dates,  a wine-skin  filled  with  vintage,  and 
provender  for  my  beast.  To  escape  a Syrian 
sun,  I left  the  gates  at  twilight,  guided  by  my 
mentor.  Near  midnight  a star  arose  and  moved, 
which  I followed  until  it  stood  still,  its  brilliancy 
turning  the  sands  into  a sea  of  silver. 

‘T  pitched  my  tent,  and  scanned  the  barren 
desert.  My  search  was  rewarded  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a huge  elephant,  mounted  with  a houdah, 
in  which  sat  a stately  Hindoo,  bronzed  by  south- 
ern suns,  as  imperturbable  as  Buddha.  Ere  my 
surprise  ended,  another,  approaching  from  be- 
hind my  tent,  attracted  attention  by  the  tinkle 
of  camel-bells.  Astride  a dromedary,  a Persian 
prince — Belthazar — reached  us.  His  beast  knelt, 
the  stranger  dismounted,  joined  us,  made  his 
salaam,  and,  ere  his  “Peace  be  with  you!”  had 
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died  away,  was  seated,  cross-legged,  on  a rug, 
as  much  at  ease  as  if  in  his  own  kiosk  in  Iran. 
A star  had  led  each.  The  three  blended  into 
one  orb,  surrounding  us  with  a sheen  of  splendor. 
The  conjunction  of  stars  and  persons  did  not 
disconcert  the  triad.  Salutations  and  ablutions 
over,  we  found  our  speech  the  same  as  if  bred 
to  a common  vernacular;  our  errand  one,  as  if 
we  had  met  by  concert.  After  refreshments,  we 
remounted.  The  trinary  star  moved,  and  we 
followed  its  leading.  The  camels  swung  forward, 
lured  by  the  scent  of  palms  in  the  breeze  and 
thirsty  for  oases'  springs.  The  elephant  struck 
pace.  By  dawn  we  reached  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  emerged  to  thread  the  hoof-beaten 
path  to  Jerusalem.  Near  gate-closing  we  reached 
the'  city,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  home- 
hurrying  people,  through  whom  King  Herod  heard 
of  our  mission.  Summoned  to  his  palace,  he 
enjoined  that  when  we  had  found  the  Infant 
Prince  we  should  inform  him,  that  he,  too,  might 
worship  him.  We  departed  by  the  Joppa  Gate. 

“Ascending  from  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  in  the 
dusk,  the  star  arose  and  moved  toward  Beth- 
lehem, and  there  stood  over  a stable.  The  em- 
peror having  ordered  a census,  multitudes  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  be  enrolled.  The  village 
kahn  was  crowded  with  guests.  Many  resorted 
to  the  lewen  for  lodging,  and  among  them  the 
parents  of  the'  Child.  In  a corral,  amid  the  kine, 
we  found  the  Babe.  We  knelt  in  the  straw,  paid 
homage,  opened  our  coffers,  and  presented  gold, 
precious  nards,  and  departed.  Warned  in  a 
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dream,  we  evaded  Herod.  Beyond  pursuit,  we 
covenanted  that,  when  the  consolation  of  Israel 
should  begin,  we  would,  if  living,  return  and  wit- 
ness the  consummation  of  our  hopes.  Since  we 
parted,  I have  longed  to  see  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  I am  going  to  meet  my 
comrades  of  the  star.  The  Lord  has  come.  Ret 
earth  receive  her  King.” 

The  story  ended. 

Nicodemus  turned  his  face  toward  Jerusalem. 
His  heart  was  in  the  home-land,  his  prayer  was 
unto  the  God  of  Israel,  his  hope  was  in  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Miriam,  luminous  with  faith,  twined  her  arms 
about  her  father’s  neck,  kissed  his  forehead, 
breaking  his  trance.  Looking  up,  he  murmured : 
“Truly  the  prophet  has  said,  'Arise  and  shine; 
for  thy  light  has  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
hath  risen  upon  thee.  Gentile's  shall  come  to 
thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy 
rising.’  ” 

Nicodemus  spoke  to  Gaspar,  “I  will  speak  more 
to  thee  of  these  things  when  we  sail  the  sea.” 

Diomede  and  Electra  were  silent  with  awe. 
They,  too,  were  filled  with  a presentiment  that 
they  would  see  the  Great  Light,  and  be  trans- 
figured in  its  beams. 

Save  in  rural  districts,  paganism  was  waning. 
The  upper  classes  were  appalled  by  the  specter 
of  skepticism.  Naturalism  was  fast  supplanting 
the  time-honored  myths.  Poets  yet  clung  to  the 
old  divinities  as  the  inspiration  of  their  muse. 
Generals  were  loath  to  loose  the  epic  legends 
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which  had  been  the  tonics  of  Roman  valor.  As 
bees  preserved  in  amber,  the  exploits  of  gods 
and  demi-gods  were  crystallized  in  the  heroic 
pentameters  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  and,  but  for 
their  encysting  genius,  polytheism  would  have 
been  dead.  The  ideal  Achilles  made  the'  actual 
heroes  of  Marathon  and  Granicus. 

Rome  was  lapsing  into  a conscienceless  lust 
and  luxury  incident  to  the  decline  of  religion. 
Rome  was  without  a hero  worthy  of  apotheosis. 
Greece  was  ‘'a  land  of  lost  gods.”  Diomede’s 
mother  was  a Greek;  hence  his  Hellenic  name. 
His  father  was  a Roman  of  the  Cornelian  house. 
Parental  teaching  had  liberalized  Diomede’s 
mind.  He  was  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army. 
He  had  little  faith  in  polytheism,  save  as  alle- 
gorical of  the  forces  of  nature.  To  him  Gaspar’s 
words  forecasted  the  dawn  of  a better  hope.  He 
was  pained  at  the  decay  of  private  morals  and 
heroic  virtues,  and  was  reluctant  to  relax  faith 
in  the  ancestral  beliefs.  He  felt  that  it  were  bet- 
ter to  retain  Jove  and  his  thunderbolt,  Minerva 
and  her  Pyrrhic  dance,  than  Pantheism,  which 
made  the  universe  a stupendous  animal,  ‘'whose 
body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.” 

Gaspar  was  the  noblest  man  in  Greece.  He 
was  a Platonist.  Four  centuries  previous  to  the 
Augustan  era,  the  Greek  culture  had  culminated 
in  Plato.  Gaspar  embraced  the  Platonic  system 
and  the  added  teaching  of  Philo,  the  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  who  had  synthesized  Platonism  and 
Judaism.  He  had  become  a monotheist.  He 
realized  that  the  Greek  religion  had  exhausted 
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its  force'.  It  had  excited  aspirations  it  had  failed 
to  consummate.  He  believed  that  a renaissance  was 
at  hand,  which  the  Babe  worshiped  at  Bethlehem 
would  inaugurate.  To  witness  that  installation, 
he  was  a pilgrim.  Diomede  had  escaped  the  cor- 
ruptions of  his  comrade's,  the  atheism  licensed 
by  the  popular  apostasy.  He  saw  around  him 
lust-loving  Romans,  who  heard  of  the  heroes 
who  had  fulmined  through  the  Iliad,  destitute  of 
a scintilla  of  their  valor  and  virtue.  The  mori- 
bund religion  kindled  no  torch  in  the  tomb,  but 
lighted  the  fires  of  the  pyre  of  hope.  It  was  made 
to  sanction  the  most  beastly  lusts.  The  conse- 
crated groves  secreted  in  their  shades  filthy 
abominations  that  dared  not  the  scrutiny  of  a 
ray  of  light.  Pity  had  so  perished  that  Roman 
ladies  applauded  the  cruelties  of  the  arena,  and 
heard  the  cries  of  the  victims  of  wild  beasts  with- 
out a pang,  voted  the  death  of  gladiators  who 
impleaded  clemency,  tossed  rewarding  scarfs  to 
athletes,  who,  stained  with  human  gore,  lifted 
their  red  hands,  begging  for  smiles  of  the  fair 
noblesse.  Cicero,  bereaved  of  his  daughter,  re- 
ceived a letter  of  condolence  from  Sulpicius  Sev- 
erus,  asking,  ‘‘Why  grieve  for  a girl  claimed  by 
death  when  we  are  so  rapidly  moving  on  the 
shortening  path,  with  dead  capitals  and  empires, 
with  her  and  all  mankind  swallowed  by  the'  throat 
of  endless  oblivion  ?’" 

The  leprous  sentiment,  the  vulgar  manners, 
were  sequences  of  spiritual  repression  and  the 
license'  of  animal  propensities.  On  such  a field 
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as  this  Jesus  Christ  appeared,  some  say,  the  prod- 
uct of  his  times.  He  must  have  been  the  product 
of  his  times,  very  much  as  a Lapland  spring 
bursting  from  the  bosom  of  an  Arctic  winter  is 
the  product  of  its  ice  and  snow.* 

But  as  there  are  oases  in  the  desert,  flowers 
amid  the  glaciers,  there  were  a few  choice  spirits 
uninfected  by  the  prevailing  virus.  Among  the 
elect  were  the  personages  here  introduced.  The 
stoic  fortitude  upon  which  the  best  pagan  philoso- 
phers reposed  under  trial  and  for  consolation  in 
prospect  of  death,  was  inadequate  to  dike  the 
rising  tides  of  degradation  and  the  billows  of 
shame.  The  most  it  could  do  was  to  bear  a shield, 
on  whose  bosses  to  receive  ‘‘the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,”  “the  insolence  of  office, 
and  the  oppressor’s  wrongs.” 

The  ethics  of  a voluptuous  Epicurism  were 
made  to  gloss  blushless  sensuality,  to  cut  the  tie’s 
of  marriage,  and  turn  every  banquet  into  a 
Bacchanalian  carousal,  which  ended  with  every 
drunken  guest  rolling  in  his  own  vomit  under 
the  table,  or  asleep  in  the  arms  of  lust. 

Upon  such  a lost  world  arose  “the  star  out 
of  Jacob,”  that  led  shepherds  and  sages  to  the 
stable  shrine  to  find  in  an  “infant  of  days”  the 
hope  of  recovering  humanity. 

The  return  of  the  guests  from  the  fHe  dis- 
solved the  symposium.  Nicodemus  arose  from 
the  divan,  and  rang  the  curfew:  “The  night  is 
far  spent.  Let  us  seek  our  couches.  Greek, 
thou  shalt  abide  with  me  until  the  morrow.  May 
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the  God  of  Israel  spread  his  shield  over  our 
slumbers 

Nicodemus  ordered  the  rheda  and  its  steeds 
to  the  stable.  Diomede'  relieved  the  guard. 
Each  retired  to  dream  of  the  star  that  twinkled 
with  ‘‘signs  of  promise”  at  the  gates  of  the 
morning. 

When  Nicodemus  was  alone  with  Miriam  and 
Josephus,  he  quoted  the'  words  of  Isaiah:  “The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great 
light:  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined.” 


Chapter  III 


FEW  mornings  after  the  star-story  a tri- 


IV  reme  rode  at  anchor  within  the  mole  which 
the  dumivir  had  provided  to  transport  the  troops. 
It  would  steal  to  sea  in  the  twinkle  of  the  twi- 
light. Preparations  were  hastily  made  for  the 
voyage,  and,  timely,  all  were  aboard.  The  boat- 
swain piped  the  oarsmen  to  their  benches.  Pro- 
pitious winds  swelled  the  sails  to  ease  the  oars, 
and  with  the  grace  of  a swan  the  shapely  ship 
swam  toward  the  sea. 

Miriam  and  Ele’ctra,  with  their  maids,  were 
the  only  women  aboard.  Across  the  cabin,  aft, 
a portiere  was  hung,  furnishing  a private  apart- 
ment for  the  ladies. 

Enough  air  was  stirring  to  career  the  ship  with 
but  little  help  from  the  benches. 

While  others  bend  over  the  taflfrail  and  peer 
into  the  waters,  let  us  survey  the  ship.  It  was 
a war-galley,  and  no  mean  craft.  It  measured 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  was 
forty-five  feet  in  breadth.  She  could  carry  sev- 
eral hundred  soldiers  and  seamen  and  necessary 
supplies.  Sculptured  tritons  adorned  the  prow. 
The  aplustre,  a scalloped  shell,  exquisitely  carved, 
gilded,  and  streaked  with  purple,  formed  a can- 
opy, much  resorted  to  by  the  officers  when  the 
weather  was  fair.  Its  two  masts  and  bowsprit 
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were  of  yew,  rigged  with  two  square  sails  and  a 
lateen  jib.  It  had  three  banks  of  benches  for 
the  rowers.  There  were  three  reliefs  of  oarsmen. 
The  helmsmen  well  knew  the  seas  and  stars  and 
the  beacons  on  rock  and  reef.  The  vessel  had 
a rudder  at  each  end,  that,  by  suddenly  reversing 
the  oars,  it  might  be  rowed  either  way.  She 
had  decks  for  carrying  horses,  provender,  and 
engines  of  war.  Her  masts  were  covered  with 
boarding  weapons  and  tools,  and  to  her  prow  was 
attached  a ram  which  could  be  run  against  an 
enemy’s  ship  with  all  the  force  knotted  in  the 
muscles  of  eighty  rowers.  Before  lifting  anchors, 
the  barley-cakes  and  salt  had  been  offered  the 
Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  a prayer  for 
smooth  seas  and  wafting  winds.  The  cabin  was 
furnished  with  oriental  magnificence.  From  her 
mast-head  floated  her  purple  banner  ( vexillum 
purpureum),  the  flag  of  the  commodore;  for  from 
Misenum  she  was  to  be  attended  by  a squadron 
sent  forth  on  the  annual  training  voyage.  The' 
squadron  would  sail  at  four  for  Tyre,  inspecting 
the  naval  stations  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  then 
turn  to  the  Silician  seaboard,  to  patrol  its  waters 
and  prevent  the  mobilization  of  pirates  purposing 
to  repeat  the  ravages  wrought  by  buccaneers 
whom  Pompey  had  swept  from  the  sea.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  piratical 
navy  when  it  is  stated  that  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  ships  and  twenty  thousand  corsairs 
were  captured  by  Pompey — an  exploit  which  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Magnus.  Signs  of  dan- 
ger had  reappeared,  and  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
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vent  an  organization  of  freebooters,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  banditti  of  the  hills,  might  in- 
augurate a troublesome  rebellion.  The  fleet 
would  scour  these  waters.  This  state'  of  things 
will  account  for  the  large  flotilla  of  triremes  and 
quinqueremes. 

Two  classes  manned  these  galleys:  the  rowers 
and  the  marines.  The  soldiers  who  did  the  fight- 
ing were  armed  and  armored  as  the  land  forces. 
The  rowers’  lot  was  hard,  their  benches  being 
below  deck,  to  which,  in  battle,  they  were 
chained.  They  dipped  and  feathered  their  oars 
to  the  sound  of  a gavel  struck  on  a marble 
table.  The  pilot  stood  in  the  poop,  and  the 
chief  of  the  rowers  sat  in  the  prow  facing  the 
helmsmen,  to  observe  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
and  give  the  stroke-signal  to  the  slaves  on  the 
benches.  The  pilot  was  skilled  in  knowledge 
of  the  landmarks,  reefs,  shoals,  stars,  and  winds, 
having  no  compass  to  guide  him.  Before  him 
was  a water-glass  (clepsydra)  and  a gnomon 
for  measuring  time.  The  sailing-master  had 
charge  of  the  entire  crew.  The  captain  directed 
the  soldiers.  Over  the  fleet  was  the  commodore, 
who  occupied  the  flagship,  over  which  floated  the 
grand  standard.  A band  was  attached  to  the 
flagship,  whose  music  enlivened  the  fleet.  By 
courtesy  of  the  commodore  our  voyagers  had 
passage  on  his  vessel,  the  number  aboard,  includ- 
ing Diomede’s  century,  making  a manifest  of 
about  three  hundred  souls. 

The  sail  adown  the  bay  was  an  entrancing 
glide.  Vesuvius  had  so  long  been  inert  that  none 
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suspected  it  of  treachery.  Its  slopes  were  cov- 
ered with  villa  residences.  Spartacus  and  his 
band  had  found  safe  refuge  in  one  of  its  cavities 
when  pursued.  A lake  filled  one  of  the  aperture's 
near  the  crater.  While  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  an  active  volcano,  it  was  thought  to  have 
become  extinguished  for  lack  of  fuel.  Hercu- 
laneum, Stabise,  and  Pompeii  nestled  at  its  base, 
never  dreaming  of  the  empty  truce  it  was  keep- 
ing while  storing  a rage  that  was  to  bury  them 
in  a common  tomb. 

The  sailors  and  soldiers  filled  the  air  with 
snatches  of  song  and  peals  of  laughter. 

Pleasure-seekers  thronged  the  docks,  watch- 
ing the  greyhound  of  the  Mediterranean  career 
seaward. 

Caspar  and  Electra  were  familiar  figures  at 
Baiae;  and  as  the  ship  ferried  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
from  the  pier  many  a gay  scarf  was  tossed  to 
wave  them  happy  voyage.  Emerald  islands 
brooched  the  bay.  In  full  view,  off  the  prom- 
ontory of  Misenum,  the  Roman  navy  rode  at 
anchor,  saluting  with  purple  pennons  the  ma- 
rines drawn  up  on  the  yard-arms.  The  ensign 
of  Rome  proudly  whipped  the  air  from  the  flag- 
staff of  the  parade-ground.  The  polished  panoply 
of  the  guards  on  the  ramparts  flashed  responsive 
to  the  argent  glinting  of  the  sea.  From  the  es- 
planade swelled  the  strains  of  martial  music.  Off 
Caprse,  the  island  home  of  the  voluptuous  Ti- 
berius, rocked  the  fleet,  lately  from  Ostia,  which 
was  to  attend  the  flag-ship  on  its  long  cruise. 

The  scene  inspired  Electra’s  muse,  and,  tak- 
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ing  a lute  in  half  murmuring  minor  chords — 
penserosa — the  hymn  melted  from  her  lips: 

“ Sweet  lengths  of  shore  with  sea  between, 

Sweet  gleams  of  tender  blue  and  green, 

Sweet  wind  caresses  and  unseen. 

Soft  breathing  from  the  deep ; 

What  joy  have  I in  all  sweet  things ; 

How  clear  and  bright  my  spirit  sings. 

Rising  aloft  on  mystic  wings. 

While  sense  and  body  sleep! 

In  some  such  dream  of  grace  and  light. 

My  soul  shall  pass  into  the  night 
Of  the  dear  Gods,  who  in  the  height 
Of  inward  being  dwell ; 

And  joyful  at  her  perfect  feet. 

Whom  most  of  all  I long  to  greet. 

My  soul  shall  live  in  meadow  sweet 
All  white  with  asphodel.” 

The  twilight  star  shone  above  the  sea,  and 
shimmered  on  the  bounding  billows.  The  sweet 
lute  and  voice  murmured  on  the  breeze,  and  lent 
a magic  to  its  waft  as  it  kissed  the  sail.  The  oars 
caught  rhythm  of  the  song,  the  chief  of  rowers 
with  gavel  beating  accompaniment,  something 
like  the  tattoo  of  castanets.  The  ballad,  sweeten- 
ing from  her  ruby  lips,  would  have  enchanted  the 
sirens  into  silence  and  admiring  audience. 

When  the  strains  died  away  over  the  rippling 
waters,  Diomede'  thanked  the  sweet  singer : “The 
Nereides  give  ear  to  virgin  music!  Neptune  has 
calmed  the  waves  to  listen.  The  Oceanides  are 
charmed.^'  No  tempe'st  troubled,  and  the  waters 
stretched  smoothly  afar  toward  the  sunset  glory. 

Phoebus  Apollo  could  not  have  sung  sweeter 
than  the  Athenian  lyrist.  The  wheel  of  fire 
touched  the  western  waters,  and  a mirror,  as  of 
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burnished  glass,  reflected  the  stars  as  they 
twinkled  in  the  blue  wave's.  A brisk  breeze 
caught  the  reddened  sail,  and  bore  the  ship 
bounding  by  the  beaconed  cape.  The  winds  were 
high  to  belly  the  great  goat-hair  sails,  which 
strained  the  cordage  and  bent  the  spars  as  they 
pushed  forward  the  vessel  without  a roll.  The 
carved  prow  plowed  the  sea,  and  threw  up  from 
the  fretted  billows  bouquets  of  spray,  which  fell  on 
the  golden  triton  like  a shower  of  diamonds.  A 
feathery  foam,  churned  by  the  oars,  crested  the 
waves  and  rippled  from  beneath  the’  gilded  cygnet, 
into  whose  phosphorescent  wake  the  seagulls 
dipped  their  white  wings,  arose,  shaking  from  their 
snowy  plumes  the  opalescent  de'ws  of  their  bath, 
and  then  flew  leaward  to  their  rooks.  The  slant- 
ing sunbeams  pierced  the  amber  sea,  and,  glint- 
ing skyward,  fringed  the  fleecy  cloudlets  that 
arrased  the  arabesque  of  blue. 

Once  on  the  main,  the  hortator  called  off  the 
oarsmen,  and  the  ship  was  given  solely  to  the 
sail.  The'  rowers  retired  to  their  hammocks,  and, 
“rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,^^  were  soon 
soothed  to  sleep. 

‘‘The  warring  winds  have  died  away. 

And  clouds  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 

Melt  off  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity. 

Instead  of  one  unchanging  breeze 
They  blow  a thousand  gentle  airs. 

And  each  a different  perfume  bears. 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vernal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  these  alone. 

And  waft  no  other  breath  but  theirs.” 
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Such  was  the  beauty  and  balm  of  the  night, 
sentiment  reigned,  and  our  voyagers  lingered  on 
deck,  as  if  under  a spell  of  enchantment.  The 
charm  of  the  starlight  on  the  sea  and  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  put  Nicodemus  in  a reminiscent 
mood.  At  a word  of  suggestion  from  Caspar, 
he  broke  the  seal  of  silence,  and  unbosomed  his 
sacred  story : “My  father  was  a temple  priest,  as- 
sociated with  Zacharias,  to  whom  Gabriel  an 
archangel,  announced  the  Messiah’s  coming,  to 
be  born  of  a virgin.” 

Then  followed  the  story  of  the  annunciation, 
the  purification  of  the  Madonna,  the  circumcision, 
the  presentation  in  the  temple,  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt — all  the  incidents  attending  the  nativity 
that  have  charmed  the  centuries,  “the  old,  old 
story,”  ever  new,  reborn  every  time  told.  Grown 
familiar  with  it,  we  can  not  conceive  the  interest 
with  which  Caspar  heard  it  for  the  first  time — 
all,  save  of  the  star  and  the  adoration  of  the 
magi.  The  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents of  Bethlehem  by  the  jealous  Herod,  the' 
escape  of  the  Infant  Prince,  explained  the  dream- 
warning the  Magi  had  been  given,  not  to  report 
to  the  bloodthirsty  king. 

Electra,  shocked  at  the  murder  of  babes,  sug- 
gested that  such  a monster  could  not  escape  the 
avenging  Eumenides.  Miriam  reminded  her  that 
she  spoke  of  false  gods,  to  which  she  replied: 
“It  is  the  output  of  habit.  I meant  that  retribu- 
tion, though  long  delayed,  finally  overtakes  the 
guilty  fugitive.  Justice  knows  no  statute’s  of 
limitation.  Time  does  not  outlaw  its  claims.  As 
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one  of  our  poets  hath  said,  ‘The  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly,  but  sure/  ” 

Nicodemus  assured  her  that  Herod  was  a 
striking  example — “a  royal  butcher  who  had  slain 
princes  and  priests,  killed  his  own  brother-in-law, 
Aristobulus,  ordered  the  strangulation  of  his 
wife — Mariamne,  a beautiful  Asmonean  Prin- 
cess— and  crowned  his  infamy  with  the  massacre 
of  infants.  A few  days  before  his  death,  attempt- 
ing suicide,  he  ordered  the  murder  of  his  son, 
Antipate'r.  Swollen  with  disease,  tortured  with 
ulcers  that  ate  his  flesh,  worms  glutting  on  his 
gangrenous  sores,  aflame  with  a quenchless 
thirst,  he  rotted  out  of  life.  While  dying,  a prey 
to  such  a plague,  he  summoned  the  first  families 
of  his  kingdom  and  the  chiefs  of  tribes  to  Jericho 
under  a death  penalty  for  refusal,  and,  when  they 
came,  corralled  them  in  the  hippodrome,  charg- 
ing his  sister,  Salome,  at  the  instant  of  his  death 
to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Strangled  with  his 
own  blood,  stung  by  scorpions,  plotting  murder 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  fever,  the  fiendish  spirit  of 
Herod  was  cursed  out  of  his  festering  body.” 

The  recital  of  the  brutality  and  doom  of  this 
demon  of  darkness  fairly  froze  the  blood  of  the 
maidens.  It  threw  a shadow  over  the  charm  of 
the  night,  and  ended  the  interview. 

The  ship’s  mate  sounded  the  last  triangle;  and 
all  went  below  to  try,  in  the  sweet  nepenthe'  of 
sleep,  to  forget  the  scourge  of  Bethlehem  and  to 
woo  “fair  boding  dreams”  of  the  world’s  hope. 


Chapter  IV 

CRADLED  by  waves,  sentineled  by  stars, 
swept  on  by  a soft  breeze,  our  voyagers 
were  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  aroused  by  silent 
reveille — the  low-breathed  whisper  of  the  boat- 
swain— the  ship’s  company  collected  under  the 
canopy  to  witness  the  morning  transfiguration  of 
the  sky,  sea,  and  shore.  “The  day-star  tricked  his 
beams,  and,  with  new-spangled  ore,  flamed  in  the 
forehead  of  the  morning  sky.”  Gray  lines  of  light 
barred  the  horizon  and,  with  dioramic  shift, 
brightened  into  gold  to  ^^gild  the  vernal  morn.” 
The  heavens  began  to  glow.  Rosy  fingers  shot 
up  from  the  shimmering  sea.  Like  a wheel  of 
fiery  gold  the  sun  rolled  from  the  crested  wave 
and  up  the  blue  Appian  of  the  sky.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  was  enameled.  It  was  as  if 
Ophir  had  melted  its  yellow  ore  in  a crucible  and 
turned  the  liquid  riches  on  the  waters.  Shore- 
ward (for  in  those  compassless  times  ships 
hugged  the  beach)  the  monarch  of  light  “stood 
tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-top.”  Squadrons 
of  prismatic  fog  steamed  from  the  slopes  and 
plumed  the  forests.  Birds  of  variegated  plumage 
— animated  rainbows — made  the  air  tremulous 
with  the  wave  of  wings,  fascinated  the  eye 
with  iridescent  crests,  their  purple  pompons 
and  scarlet  combs.  Here  and  there  an  eagle 
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gyrated  on  bold  pinion  “high  in  heaven,  where 
the  wild  storm  its  banners  flings,  and  the  tem- 
pest clouds  are  driven.”  Far  in  the  empyrean, 
balanced  on  broad  vans,  the  frigate-bird  floated, 
its  feathers  crimsoned  with  solar  fire.  Ever  and 
anon,  an  osprey  shot  from  on  high,  like  a living 
thunderbolt  on  its  prey  in  the  briny  deep.  “Then 
from  the  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking-bird, 
wildest  of  singers,  swinging  aloft  on  a willow 
spray  that  hung  o’er  the  water,  shook  from  its 
little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music  that 
the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed 
silent  to  listen.” 

“The  whole  east  was  flecked  with  shafts  of 
amethyst,”  every  leaf  in  the  sylvan  scene  that 
embroidered  the  silvery  strand  was  diamonded 
with  dew,  and  twinkled  as  if  heaven  had  emptied 
its  crown  jewels  into  the  lap  of  the  wood  nymphs. 
Not  a word  had  been  spoken.  Speech  seemed 
profane.  Beauty  of  scene  claimed  and  charmed 
the  eye;  the  carols  of  birds  bewitched  the  ear; 
the’  senses  were  thrilled  and  transfixed.  The  tri- 
angle sounded  for  a change  of  rowers,  and  broke 
the  trance.  Diomede  ventured  to  say,  “Apollo 
mounts  the  golden  seat  of  his  rose-tinted  car.” 
Miriam,  true  to  Mosaism,  murmured,  “God  said. 
Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light.”  Electra 
thought  of  the  chaste  Diana  gliding  down  the 
"sky  to  kiss  Endymion  to  sleep;  but  silence  sealed 
her  lips,  lest  she  should  grieve  her  Hebrew  sis- 
ter. Nicodemus  took  the  sacred  roll  from  a fold 
in  his  abbas,  and  read  from  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi:  “But  unto  you  who  hear  my  name  shall 
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the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
his  wings.”  It  was  an  hour  when  souls  held  high 
festival.  As  the  photosphere  on  the  sun’s  disk, 
from  unknown  depths  ever  generated,  floods  our 
earth,  and  warms  and  fructifies  it  with  solar  heat, 
so  the  Light  of  the  world,  about  to  dawn,  hav- 
ing indwelt  “the  bosom  of  the  Father,”  would  re- 
veal his  pitying  mercy,  his  satisfied  justice,  his 
pardoning  love. 

During  the  day  the  voyagers  remained  on  deck 
and  watched  the  panorama  of  the  shifting  shore 
as  they  coasted  the  Italian  lea.  A canopy,  dec- 
orated with  guidons  and  standards  of  Rome,  gave 
the  flag-ship  a gala  aspect.  Gold  and  purple' 
bannerets  and  streamers,  rustling  and  glittering, 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  sky  and  sea.  When 
the  weather  was  fair,  the  ship  trimmed  the  coast, 
the  scenery  varying  with  the  alternations  of  villas, 
mountains,  meads,  and  vales.  Without  storm  to 
scare  or  sicken  the  genial  company,  the  exalted 
theme  and  hope  that  thrilled  each  breast  made  the 
voyage  pleasing. 

The  persistent  topic  was  the  coming  Messiah. 
The  curiosity  of  youth  suggested  many  inquiries. 
The  patriarchs  commanded  reverence.  The 
young  were  docile.  Each,  from  his  store,  con- 
tributed to  make  the  hours  fly  on  swift  and  silken 
wings.  When  conversation  flagged,  they  watched 
the  play  of  dolphins,  or  the  leap  of  that  little 
aeronaut  of  the  ocean,  the  flying  fish;  the  tireless 
flight  of  petrels  in  quest  of  storm ; the  slow,  awk- 
ward movements  of  the  stilted  white  crane,  and 
pelicans  clogged  with  their  prey  “alive  and 
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wriggling  in  the  elastic  net  which  nature  hung 
beneath  their  grasping  beaks.”  Occasionally  a 
snowy  cygnet  dropped  gracefully  into  the  foam- 
ing wake,  and  followed,  as  if  a pinnace  of  the 
squadron.  A solitary  whale  was  seen,  though 
this  Samson  of  the  sea  had  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  has  since,  entirely. 
The  appearance  of  this  leviathan  brought  up  the 
story  of  Jonah.  Diomede  suggested  that  the 
story  of  Jonah  was  the  foundation  of  the  fable 
of  Andromeda  and  Perseus,  which  was  located  at 
Japolis,  the  Greek  name  for  Joppa. 

Miriam  asked  the  Centurion  to  relate  the  myth, 
complimenting  him  as  a classic  authority,  by  say- 
ing, “I  am  not  familiar  with  the  legend;  and  you 
seem  to  be  a Pantheon  in  whom  is  a niche,  if 
not  a shrine,  for  all  the  false  gods.” 

The  Centurion,  half-perplexed  as  to  whether 
he  was  the  subject  of  praise  or  the  victim  of  satire, 
made  obeisance,  and  related  the  legend:  Perseus, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Danse,  rashly  pledged  to  bring 
him  the  head  of  the  Gorgon,  a scaly  monster, 
whose  tresses  were  twined  with  serpents,  whose 
teeth  were  boar  husks,  whose  hands  were  talons, 
whose  eye  changed  to  stone  all  who  met  their 
gaze,  armed  with  a scythe-like  sword  by  Mercury, 
bestrode  the  air,  and  rode  to  the  sea,  where  he 
surprised  the  triad  (Gorgones)  asleep.  Afraid  of 
their  gaze,  he  turned  aside  and  caught  the  reflec- 
tion of  Medusa  on  his  polished  shield,  guided  by 
his  patroness  (Mercury),  with  a strong  blow,  he 
cut  off  her  horrid  head.  He  ^snatched  the'  bloody 
trophy,  mounted  his  winged  steed  (Pegasus),  and 
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took  flight ; but,  covered  by  the  casque  of  Pluto, 
he  distanced  the  furies,  released  Andromeda, 
whom  Neptune  had  caused  to  be  chained  to  a 
rock  in  the  harbor  of  Joppa,  to  be  destroyed  by 
a sea  monster  who  was  ravaging  the  reef-bound 
coast.  Perseus,  having  been  fascinated  by  her 
beauty  and  promised  marriage  as  the  result  of 
her  release',  with  the  approval  of  Cepheus,  her 
father,  severed  her  fetters,  and,  by  showing  the 
head  of  Medusa,  changed  the  monster  into  a rock. 
The  Gorgon’s  head  he'  presented  to  Minerva,  who 
set  it  in  her  shield. 

The  admiral,  who  had  joined  the  group,  said, 
"‘When  we  arrive  at  Joppa,  and  you  see  and  hear 
the  boiling  rocks  and  roaring  reef,  you  will  be- 
hold the’  real  monster  who  has  swallowed  fleets 
of  Andromedas  when  there  was  no  valiant  Perseus 
nigh  to  deliver.” 

Nicodemus,  who  was  a walking  library  of  Jew- 
ish literature,  exclaimed : “Thou  breake'st  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind.  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters,  there  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  wonders  of  the  deep.” 

“True  by  Neptune’s  trident,”  said  the  old  sea- 
dog;  “and  yonder  is  one  of  his  works,”  pointing 
westward. 

Black  clouds  loomed  along  the  horizon. 
Between  them  and  the’  sea  all  was  clear  and 
bright.  A wind  blew  out  of  the  cloud,  and 
a long,  funnel-shaped  black  vapor  dropped 
to  the  sea,  whirled  with  great  velocity,  and 
waltzed  along  before  the  breeze.  Beneath, 
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a whirlwind  agitated  the  waters,  and,  in  uni- 
son with  the  spout  overhead,  the  twain  moved 
with  cyclonic  fury.  Then  the  mighty  forces  from 
cloud  and  sea,  conjoined  mid-air,  and  twirling, 
twisting,  and  curving,  like  a huge  anaconda,  gy- 
rated toward  the  shore’,  its  head  turbaned  with 
clouds,  and  its  tail  lashing  the  sea.  The  noise 
was  as  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  thunder-shod  and 
lightning-girt  tornado,  and  the  aspect  frightful  as 
the  fiery  plume  of  a volcano.  It  awed  into  silence, 
but  would  have  drowned,  the  voice'  of  a trumpet. 
When  the  frightful  python  dissolved  and  was  lost 
to  sight  in  the  wood  on  the  shore,  Nicodemus 
drew  a long  breath  of  grateful  relief,  and,  true 
to  his  training,  which  had  become  an  instinct,  re- 
called from  the  treasury  of  memory  the  words 
that  escaped  the  psalmist  when  his  soul  was  dis- 
quieted, “Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise 
of  thy  water-spouts;  all  thy  billows  are  gone 
over  me.” 

The  voyage  was  otherwise  diversified  by  the 
drill  of  the  soldiers,  the  forecastle  yarns  of  the 
tawny  sailors,  the  music  of  the  marine  band,  and 
the  charm  of  lyre  and  sonnet.  Seldom  did  the 
company  meet  without  recurrence  to  the  world- 
hope  templed  in  every  breast. 

Caspar  beguiled  many  an  otherwise'  tedious 
hour  by  reviewing  the  Greek  philosophies.  He 
was  an  encyclopaedia  of  Hellenic  mythology.  The 
ideas  of  Plato  were  pigeon-holed  in  his  brain,  and 
the  verse  of  Homer  tuned  his  tongue.  Nor  was 
he  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  lore.  He  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  and 
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studied  the’  Egyptian  Serapheuni.  His  meeting 
with  Melchior  and  Balthazar  had  interested  him 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  Brahmin  and  the  dualism 
of  the  Parsee’.  His  sojourn  at  Baiae  had  brought 
him  into  contact  with  all  faiths.  He  had  become 
eclectic  and  cosmopolitan. 

Diomede  was  thoroughly  furnished  with 
mental  stores  drawn  from  Roman  sources  and 
constant  communication  with  the  cultured  of 
court  and  camp.  He  had  at  one  time,  when  the 
coming  of  a Divine  Teacher  was  the  theme,  sur- 
prised both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  an  appo- 
site quotation  from  an  eclogue  of  Virgil,  a poetic 
prediction  of  the  world-light  soon  to  dawn: 

“The  past  age  of  Cumsean  song  now  comes, 

A mighty  order  of  ages  is  born  anew. 

Both  the  Virgin  and  Saturnian  Kingdoms  now  return 
But  a new  progeny  is  let  down  from  the  lofty  heavens, 

Favor  Chaste  Lucina,  the  boy  soon  to  be  born, 

In  whom  the  Iron  Age  shall  cease, 

And  the  Golden  one  arise  in  the  whole  world.” 

He  also  gave  quotations  from  other  writers, 
to  show  that  there  existed  throughout  the’ 
whole  world  an  impression  founded  upon  a con- 
viction that  human  reason  had  exhausted  itself 
in  the  effort  to  find  out  God  and  man’s  relations 
to  him;  and  that,  as  no  wiser  beings  would  arise 
than  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  other  sages  of 
porch  and  grove  schools,  there  existed  a universal 
desire,  derived  from  ancient  prophecies  and  Sibyl- 
line verse,  for  the  coming  of  a mighty  monarch, 
who  would  appear  in  Judea,  and  sway  the  scepter 
of  earth-wide  dominion.  Nicodemus,  a thesaurus 
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of  Hebrew  literature,  was  ever  ready  with  “the 
sure  word  of  prophecy”  to  re-enforce  every  sug- 
gestion that  honored  his  race,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  elect  of  God  for  this  epiphany.  He' 
quoted  from  Haggai  to  prove  that  the  seers  of 
Israel  had  forecasted  this  universal  expectation, 
“The  desire'  of  all  nations  shall  come.”  The  time 
seemed  clairvoyant;  and  the  purest  minds,  in  ex- 
pectant attention,  were  living  in  the  future,  be- 
tween the  ivory  gate's  of  memory  and  hope.  The 
pagan  harp  had  sung  of  a golden  age  in  the  past; 
the  Hebrew  muse  sang  of  one  to  come.  Memory 
is  a historian;  hope  is  a prophet.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Roman  eagle  spread  its  conquering  wings 
from  the  cradle  of  empire  on  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  frozen  climes 
of  the  Baltic,  and  there'  were  none  to  dispute  the 
scepter  of  Caesar,  there  was  this  smothered  belief 
that  the'  throne  founded  on  skulls  was  to  be 
shifted  from  the  seven  hills  of  the  “Eternal  City” 
to  the  hill  of  Zion,  to  be  based  on  righteousness. 
Probably  the  dispersed  Jews,  colonized  in  every 
province  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  Ghetto  at  Rome, 
had  carried  the  faith  of  Israel  with  them,  and 
read  it  into  the  fears  and  hopes  of  mankind.  Ro- 
man polytheism  was  tolerant,  and  licensed  the 
divinities  of  the  subjugated  races.  Hebrew  mono- 
theism permitted  no  adoration  of  the  legendary 
divinities,  regarding  all  images  in  stone  and  brass, 
on  coins,  standards,  shields,  as  idolatrous,  and  the 
lares  and  penates  of  the  tutelary  gods  as  heathen 
abominations.  The  apotheosis  of  heroes  they 
thought  the  grossest  blasphemy.  They  frowned 
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on  Parthenon  and  Pantheon,  the  Serapheum  and 
Olympus,  and  esteemed  the  temple  on  Zion  as 
the  only  sacred  fane  and  its  altar  as  the  only  pure 
shrine.  It  was  this  persistent  ideal  that  led  to 
the  notion  that  the  Jews  were  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind,  and  which  subjected  them  to  the  sore 
persecutions  they  afterwards  suffered  in  common 
with  Christians.  The  persistence  of  the  Messianic 
conception  with  which  Hebrews  inoculated  the 
world-mind  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  refer- 
ring it  to  Divine  promise,  sealed  by  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets.  Like 
a royal  thread  cast  into  a web  of  arras-cloth,  or 
twisted,  scarlet-colored,  in  all  the  cordage  of  the 
British  navy,  identifying  the  ownership,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Messiah  runs  through  all  Hebrew  his- 
tory and  Scriptures,  and  accounts  for  the  mar- 
velous solidarity  of  that  miraculous  race,  main- 
tained while  enslaved  in  Egypt,  while  nomadic  in 
Canaan,  retained  in  their  captivities,  adhered  to 
in  their  dispersion,  and  which  remains  monumental 
to-day  wherever  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  residence. 
"‘Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  For 
we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are’  come 
to  worship  him,’’  were  the  words  of  “the  wise 
men”  when  seeking  the  Holy  Child.  The  inquiry 
troubled  Herod,  who  knew  of  the  Messianic  hope, 
and  made  him  tremble  for  the  security  of  his 
scepter. 


Chapter  V 

ON  account  of  the  treacherous  roadstead  of 
Jaffa,  the  sailing-master  of  the  fleet  steered 
to  reach  port  in  the  morning,  should  waves  and 
winds  permit.  The  voyage  had  been  without 
storm,  and  Neptune  had  exacted  no  tribute  from 
sea-sick  landsmen.  Zephyrus  had  gently  puffed 
the  sails,  and  the  oars  had  been  in  steady  requisi- 
tion after  leaving  the  shores  of  Sicily.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  from  the  sudden  winds  and 
rocky  ledges  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  most  of  the 
galleys  had  sailed  to  Haifa,  sixty  miles  distant, 
there  to  await  the  flagship.  Between  the  little 
roadstead  and  the  precipitous  shore,  parallel  with 
them,  is  a perilous  reef,  with  small  openings,  only 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a single  boat  of 
light  draft;  and  through  these  narrow  straits  the 
scolding  surf  swirls  with  boiling  rage.  The  reef 
resembles  a shoal  of  whales.  Through  these  brawl- 
ing rocks  Sidonian  raftsmen  steered  the  flotilla 
of  cedar,  whose  logs  were  shaved  from  the  steeps 
of  Lebanon  for  the’  roof  of  Solomon’s  temple. 
Generations,  subsequently,  Cyrus  used  it  as  an 
entrepot  for  the  lumber  of  the’  second  temple.  Eight 
centuries  ago,  Seawulf  entered  with  perilous  diffi- 
culty, the’  next  morning  to  see  scattered  on  the 
beach  the  fragments  of  his  ships  and  countless 
bodies  of  the  drowned. 
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The  winds  had  raised  during  the  night,  churned 
the  waters  into  an  angry  foam,  and  lifted  the 
crested  waves  mountain  high.  Of  thirty  ships 
“laden  with  palmers  and  merchandise”  only  seven 
escaped  wreck,  and  more  than  a thousand  persons 
perished.  Until  Cassarea  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  an  artificial  haven  provided,  Jal¥a  was 
the  only  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  through  it  nearly 
all  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Jews  passed. 
Pliny  says  it  was  founded  by  Japhet,  from  whom 
it  was  named,  and  that  it  is  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  Its  long  career  clothed  it  with  romantic 
interest.  Tradition  alleges  that  when  the  Master 
Architect  of  Solomon’s  Temple  was  murdered  by 
three  ruffian  craftsmen  who  sought  to  obtain 
from  him  the  passport  of  the  workmen’s  guild, 
they  fled  to  Joppa,  seeking  passage  to  foreign 
parts,  to  obtain  which  they  secreted  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  cliffs,  where  they  were  arrested 
and  executed. 

Around  it  raged  Maccabsean  wars.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Romans ; five  times  pillaged  by  As- 
syrians and  Egyptians — “The  Gibraltar  of  Pales- 
tine.” 

“Around  it  lie  the  ashes  of  a hundred  gener- 
ations.” Many-tongued  tradition  and  prote'an 
fancy  invest  it  with  interest: 

<< Oldest  of  cities!  Sidon  of  the  North 
And  Kirjath-arba  of  the  rocky  South 
And  Eg37pt’s  Zoan,  can  not  equal  thee; 

Andromeda  and  Perseus,  if  the  lay 
Of  classic  fable  speak  the  truth. 

Were  here ; 
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Monarchs  of  Palestine,  and  kings  of  Tyre, 

And  the  brave  Maccabee,  have  all  been  here ; 

And  Cestius,  with  his  Roman  plunderers ; 

And  Saladin  and  Baldwin,  and  the  host 
Of  fierce  Crusaders,  from  the  British  North, 

Once  shook  their  swords  above  thee,  and  thy  blood 
Flowed  down  like  water  to  thine  ancient  sea.” 


Modern  iconoclasm  respects  not  romantic  an- 
tiquities. It  placards  pyramids  with  advertise- 
ments of  quackery,  turns  embalmed  Ptolemys  and 
Pharaohs  into  fuel,  sets  its  mill-wheel  in  the  rapids 
of  Niagara,  tears  down  the  frieze  of  Parthenon 
and  transports  it  to  become  a curio  in  a foreign 
museum,  deserving  “the  curse  of  Minerva.”  It 
takes  toll  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
exacts  tribute  on  the  spot  where  an  apostle  van- 
quished death,  and  on  the  sacred  roof  where  the 
Gentile  world  was  born  into  the’  scheme  of  gospel 
redemption.  This  commercial  spirit,  to  which 
nothing  is  sacred,  has,  on  the  track  once  trod  by 
vast  caravans  of  camels  and  hosts  of  devout  pil- 
grims, laid  down  the  steel  rail,  over  which  thunders 
the  steed  of  steam. 

The  morning  of  the  arrival  of  our  coterie  was 
radiant  and  tranquil.  The  admiral  sent  the  party 
ashore  in  his  pinnace,  but  a fierce  blast  from  the 
southwest  sprung  up  suddenly,  and  a swift  roller 
caught  and  lifted  the  launch,  shot  it  like  an  arrow 
through  a rift  in  the  reef,  and  landed  it  on  the 
shore,  recoiling  and  leaving  it  there.  Seen  from 
the  sea,  Jaffa  is  situated  on  a huge,  cone-shaped 
hill,  the  square  stone  houses  rising  in  terraces  from 
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the  shore,  with  here  and  there  a castellated  tower 
looking  like  a huge  castle. 

The  soldiers,  having  been  landed  in  lighters, 
sprang  up  the  declivity  with  the  agility  of  moun- 
tain chamois.  The  old  men  and  ladies  in  litters 
were  carried  to  the  inn,  which  commanded  a view 
of  the  sea  and  a lovely  landscape.  Jaffa  has  no 
rival  in  environment  but  Damascus.  Like  an  eagle 
from  its  eyrie,  it  looks  westward  on  a broad  ex- 
panse of  sea.  It  is  encircled  by  orchards  of  apri- 
cots and  pomegranates. 

The  company,  weary  of  the  wave,  charmed  with 
the  associations  and  scenery  of  the  little  paradise, 
found  comfort  in  a well-ordered  caravansary.  The 
maidens  were  assigned  a boudoir  opening  on  a 
covered  balcony. 

The  ^dile  received  Diomede  with  military 
honors,  and  assigned  the  Century  quarters.  Res- 
cued from  the  perils  and  monotony  of  the  sea,  they 
had  reached  an  earthly  Elysium — a miniature 
Eden. 

“All  that  is  most  beauteous  was  imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams 
And  ampler  ether,  a diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams.” 


Chapter  VI 


OILETTES  made,  the  maidens,  fresh  as  dew- 


1 washed  flowers ; renewed  by  ablutions  and 
siesta,  the  patriarchs  joined  company  in  a vine- 
tapestried  pavilion — a grateful  shade  from  the  sun, 
a leafy  filter  for  the'  sea-breeze,  softened  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  waft  through  aromatic  blossoms,  the 
mimic  paradise,  inviting  to  repose,  its  fragrant  airs 
narcotic,  its  variegated  colors  intoxicating  to  the 
eye,  a welcome  change  from  the  cradling  wave  and 
winnowing  wind. 

Nicode’mus  and  Caspar,  seated  on  a scarlet 
cloth  spread  on  the  tessellated  pave,  sought  silence 
and  rest.  Fanned  by  a silken  breeze  freighted  with 
odors  of  scented  shrub  and  honey-brewing  flowers, 
they  soon  lapsed  into  dreamy  content,  as  if  under 
a lotus  spell. 

The  light-hearted  girls,  with  bated  breath 
spoke  low-breathed  words,  lest  they  should  break 
the  enchantment  that  thralled  the  dreaming  patri- 
archs. The  lotus-winged  moments  flew  by  like 
velvety  butterflies,  without  a flutter  that  would 
ruffle  the  gold-dust  sifted  on  their  pinions. 

Serene  in  balmy  slumber,  ravished  by  dulcet 
dreams,  transported  to  a summery  realm  that 
thawed  the  winter  in  their  veins,  the  bodies  of  the 
venerable  sires  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  if,  to  the 
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rhythmic  measures  of  morphean  music,  serenading 
their  clairvoyant  souls. 

Diomede  had  joined  the  maidens ; but  he'eding 
the  finger  sealing  the  rosy  lip  of  Electra,  gave 
silent  greeting  as  he  dropped  to  a divan  at  their 
feet.  They  spoke  in  whispers  too  low  to  vex  the 
ear  of  age.  Suddenly  Caspar’s  body  ceased  to 
rock;  languidly  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  as  if  a 
stranger  to  his  identity  and  with  a puzzled  aspect, 
surveyed  his  surroundings.  When  he’  had  found 
himself,  he  fixed  his  gaze,  with  sphinx-like  steadi- 
ness, on  some  far-off  object;  his  lips  moved,  but 
were  speechless;  his  pose,  as  he’  sat,  was  statu- 
esque. 

After  searching  the  horizon,  his  glazed  gaze 
glared  into  a strange  light  that  burned  like  a 
Pharos.  Starting  up,  he  shouted,  “The'  Star ! The 
Star!” — and  gained  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  an 
athlete.  Swiftly  he  stepped  without  the  arbor,  ad- 
vancing a few  strides,  and  stopped,  transfixed  with 
surprise.  His  strange  action  alarmed  the'  maid- 
ens, who  thought  him  tranced  by  a somnambulistic 
spell,  under  which,  made  young  again,  he  might 
escape  and  be  lost  in  the  bowers,  ere  his  flight 
could  be  arrested.  But  he'  stopped  and  stood,  as 
if  turned  into  stone,  with  his  face  fixed  upon  an 
old  man  approaching,  halting  every  few  steps,  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff,  casting  furtive  glances  around, 
with  that  hesitation  of  manner  common  to  the 
aged  when  unassure'd  amid  strange  scenes.  His 
peculiar  gait  excited  curiosity.  When  he  moved, 
his  eyes  were  directed  skyward,  as  if  seeing  some 
heavenly  object. 
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The  visitor  having  advanced  within  a few  feet 
of  Caspar,  stopped  and  peered  into  his  face.  Both 
shook  with  emotion.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
Caspar,  who  addressed  him  in  the’  Attic  tongue: 
“Whence  art  thou,  stranger;  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  or  of  the  shades?’" 

He  answered  in  Creek,  but  with  the  reed-like 
accents  of  tremulous  old  age : “From  the  Land  of 
Brahma,  Light  of  Asia!” 

Pleased  to  hear  his  native  language,  the  Creek 
ventured  to  say : “Thou  art  full  of  years  and  tread- 
ing the  crumbling  brink  of  the  Vast  Unknown; 
why  hast  thou  wandered  from  the  home  of  thy 
fathe’rs  and  the  shrines  of  thy  gods  ?’" 

He  replied:  “An  inner  light  shines  upon  my 
shortening  path,  and  guides  my  faltering  feet.  I 
seek  the  Light  of  the  Centiles — ^the  King  of  the 
Jews.  Years  since,  guided  by  his  natal  star,  I 
joined  a Creek  and  a Persian,  and,  star-led,  jour- 
neyed to  the  City  of  David,  where  we  knelt  at  the 
manger  of  the  new-born  Child.  When  we  had  paid 
tribute'  and  homage,  we  three  did  agree  that  when 
the  time  had  come  for  the  Divine  manifestation 
we  would  reconvene  at  Jerusalem  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  his  reign.”  The  old  man  was 
transfigured.  He  lifted  his  bowed  form  and  stood 
up  straight  as  the  staff  he  bore;  the  furrowed 
forehead  smoothed;  the  dimmed  eyes  orbed  and 
flashed;  he  was  young  again.  Caspar  recognized 
a companion  of  his  star-guided  pilgrimage.  The 
identification  was  mutual.  They  saluted  with  a 
kiss,  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  wept.  Their 
hopes  were  confirmed.  Caspar  led  forward  his 
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friend ; Nicodemus  made  his  salaam^  and  the  young 
received  him  with  that  reverence  age  inspires  in 
oriental  youth.  Diomede,  with  military  grace, 
aided  the  aged  palmer  to  a divan,  and  begged  him 
to  recline  and  rest  his  jaded  limbs.  The  venerable 
men  composed  themselves  after  their  unwonted 
excitement.  Melchior  was  much  older  and  more 
infirm  than  Caspar;  but  his  mental  faculties  were 
unimpaired. 

The' joyous  reunion  infused  his  arteries  with  the 
elixir  of  life.  The  glorious  hope  he  cherished  had 
given  vigor  for  the  long  journey  from  India. 

The  joyous  meeting  was  so  tonic  that  the 
tremolo  passed  out  of  his  tones,  and  in  clear  ac- 
cents he’  spake:  “The  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
fourscore  years  and  three,  and  my  days  will  soon 
end  on  earth.  I will  then  enter  on  my  asceUt  to  the 
Supreme  Soul,  and  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  sweet 
Nirvana.  The  cup  of  Armita  is  at  my  lips.  I have 
tasted  of  the  immortal  beverage.  By  prolonged 
penances  and  prayers  the  evil  within  is  subdued, 
and  my  soul  is  purified  as  Vishnu  is  pure.  My  in- 
carnations will  be  few,  short,  and  saintly,  and  my 
soul  will  return  to  its  source.  A pundit,  I have 
trod  the  path  of  learning ; by  pious  aspirations  and 
devout  meditations  I have  been  transformed  into 
a yoga.  I am  going  to  the  Holy  City  to  be  taught 
more  perfectly  the  way  to  the  final  consummation 
of  Spirit-ascension.  I feel  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 
When  I see  the  Revealer,  and  receive  his  benison, 
I will  rejoice  to  drop  my  shackles,  and  soar  to 
serenity  in  the  All-Soul.  Be  God,  Brahma,  Jove, 
or  Jehovah,-He  must  be  good,  and  only  the  pure 
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can  assimilate  with  the  Holy  One.  The  desire  for 
a sinless  soul  is  no  false  prophet.  He  who  taught 
the  white  swan  the  path  through  viewless  air, 
will  guide  my  soul  aright.  I shall  find  the  summer- 
land  of  souls.  Sometimes  I enter  the  Voiceless 
Vale,  and  in  its  silence  feel  that  the  hush  of  my 
heart  is  holy.  The  Valley  of  Silence  is  my  cloister, 
my  trysting-place  with  the  divine.  As  there  are 
billows  that  never  break  on  the  beach ; as  there  are 
shells  in  the  sea  that  never  find  the  lea;  as  there 
are  diamonds  in  the  dark  that  will  never  see  the 
light;  so  I have  listened  to  songs  in  the  silence 
that  shall  never  sing  in  speech ; I have  had  dreams 
in  the  valley  too  sublime  for  language  to  lisp. 
Since  a mentor  within  bade  me  follow  the  leading 
of  a star,  which  brought  me  to  thee,  O Greek,  and 
to  the  Persian  Majus,  and  we  three'  followed  the 
trine-star  to  the  cradle  of  the  Child-king,  to  the 
installation  of  whose  reign  we  are  traveling,  I have 
never  failed  to  find  my  monitor  the  voice'  of  God.’' 

Gaspar  availed  himself  of  a pause  in  this  mono- 
logue to  exclaim : “Thou  art  both  Sage  and  Saint. 
Thy  words  are  seasoned  with  salt.  God  has  never 
been  without  a witness.  There’  are  divine  instincts 
in  every  man,  rendering  him  capable  of  communi- 
cation with  the  immortal.  In  this  company  there 
are  four  nationalities — Hebrew,  Indian,  Roman, 
and  Greek — yet  one  light  guides  all,  and  there  is 
one  longing  for  a Teacher  from  God.  One  su- 
preme light  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.” 

Nicodemus  bowed  assent,  but  suggested  that 
the  dispersed  Jews  had  been  the  religious  school- 
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masters  of  the  nations,  and  that  Moses  and  the 
prophets  were  the  original  source  of  much  truth 
disseminated  by  pagan  philosophers.  Much  of 
Sibylline  verse  and  Virgil’s  muse  is  of  Jewish 
origin. 

The  Roman  spake : “It  is  good  to  hear  the' 
voices  of  wisdom  and  the  testimony  of  mature  ex- 
perience. Such  ideals  must  be  divine.  When  we 
see  a vast  portico  we  infer  a temple  commensurate 
with  its  facade.  Such  lofty  conceptions  and 
columnar  desires  indicate  a system  of  truth  conso- 
nant with  so  sublime  a peristyle.  These  thinkings 
and  yearnings  throw  a golden  haze  over  the 
Elysian  Islands.  It  is  ple’asant  to  anticipate  the 
final  emancipation  from  the  man-brute  by  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  child-soul  into  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  As  the  healing  art  is  the  triumph  over 
disease,  so  purity  is  victory  over  the  human  beast. 
The  same  law  of  moral  evolution  is  universal  in  its 
applications : an  augmenting  liberation  of  the  per- 
sonal soul,  an  increasing  enfranchisement  of  the 
social  state,  an  uninterrupted  ascension  of  exist- 
ence toward  liberty,  happiness,  wisdom,  equity,  and 
beatification.” 

Melchior  smiled  approvingly  upon  the'  young 
soldier,  but  with  manifest  wonder,  and  resumed: 
“Thou  art  wise,  son  of  Mars,  beyond  thy  years! 
The  oracle  has  spoken  to  open  ears.  Blessings  of 
Vishnu  on  thy  youthful  head ! Yea,  verily,  man  in 
traveling  back  to  God  is  simply  triumphing  over 
the  brutal  propensities  of  his  fallen  nature.  Hu- 
manity, in  some  far-off  age,  will  come  rounding 
home  from  bale  to  bliss,  and  find  eternal  repose 
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in  reaching  Nirvana.”  Miriam  timidly  murmured: 
“Delivered  from  evil,  death  will  bring  us  to  God. 
When  we  drop  this  fleshly  cumber,  the  freed  spirit 
will  enter  upon  immortal  felicity.”  Nicodemus  de- 
voutly read  from  his  roll,  “In  thy  presence  is  full- 
ness of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.” 

Caspar,  who  held  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that 
when  the  soul  broke  its  material  shell,  its  hylic 
covering,  it  would  rise  to  God  a personal  entity, 
and  enter  upon  a beautiful  life,  directed  attention 
to  how  a common  search  for  spiritual  illumination 
had  blended  in  a single  hour  their  souls  into  bro- 
therhood, and  suggested:  “If  there  be  no  Happy 
Beyond,  humanity  is  a morning  cloud  dissolving 
into  the  starless  azure  of  an  obliviating  past.  The 
future  has  an  eternal  stretch,  while  the  past  is  only 
measured  by  centuries.  Why  should  we'  honor 
each  other  if  we  are  but  clods  to  dissolve  into 
dust?” 

Electra  spoke : “Look  at  woman^s  condition  in 
lands  where  she  is  counted  soulless ! She  is  locked 
up  in  the'  seraglio,  refused  a seat  at  her  husband's 
board,  debarred  devotion  at  his  shrine,  yoked  to 
the  plow,  secluded  in  the  zenana,  hidden  behind 
hoods,  condemned  to  die  on  her  husband's  funeral 
pyre,  and  to  give’  her  babe  to  the  crocodile.  Rob 
men  of  the  boon  and  birthright  of  immortality,  and 
they  would  become  such  fiends,  that  might  would 
be  right,  and  the  power  to  keep  the  license’  to  take, 
immortality  is  enfranchisement.  Then  ‘love,  tri- 
umphant, rules  the  spheres !'  ” 
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Melchior  looked  admiringly  on  the  Gre'ek  girl, 
and  exclaimed : ‘'Worthy  art  thou  of  thy  noble  sire  ! 
Since  mine  eye's  saw  the  mother  of  the  Holy  Child, 
I have  veneration  for  her  sex  no  Avatar  inspired. 
Her  face  was  fair  as  the  moon,  the  sheen  of  the 
evening  star  was  in  her  eyes,  and  goldened  her 
tresses.  She  met  us  with  a charming  welcome, 
and  dismissed  us  with  an  engaging  smile.  She  was 
the  paragon  of  female  loveliness,  the  queen  of 
mothers.  The  King  will  break  every  chain.  There 
will  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male 
nor  female.  Be  of  good  cheer,  daughter  of  Helen, 
deliverance  is  at  hand!’’ 

Melchior  was  exhausted.  Josephus  and  Dio- 
mede assisted  him  to  a litter,  and  bade  him  rest. 
As  soon  as  recumbent,  he  became  so  motionless  as 
to  excite  concern.  His  sleep  simulated  death.  As 
was  afterwards  disclosed,  he  could  cease  to  breathe 
and  yet  live.  He  would  suspend  inspiration,  re- 
treat within  himself,  and  engage’  in  profound  in- 
trospection. At  such  introversions  he  would  com- 
press his  lips,  and  his  bosom  would  cease  to  swell. 
He  would  remain  at  will  in  this  breathless  condi- 
tion, oblivious  to  surroundings.  There  was  noth- 
ing ghastly  in  his  appearance,  but  his  repose  was 
so  complete  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  he 
was  dead.  He  had  passed  into  such  a trance. 
Diomede  felt  for  his  pulse,  but  his  wrist  was  throb- 
less. Electra  laid  her  damask  cheek  to  his  white 
lips,  but  felt  no  air.  Miriam  lifted  and  dropped  his 
hand ; it  fell  to  his  side  as  limp  as  that  of  a corpse. 
A steel  mirror  was  put  to  his  mouth,  but  showed 
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no  moisture.  They  shook  him  and  shouted  his 
name,  but  he  gave  no  response'.  They  pronounced 
him  dead,  and  thought  that  “the  dewdrop  had 
slipped  into  the  silent  sea” — ^the  Nirvana  where  the 
“silence  lives.”  A tear  from  Klectra’s  eye  fell  upon 
his  forehead  and  rested  there,  full-globed.  It  broke 
the  trance ; he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
Athenian  girl  bending  over  him  weeping.  A faint 
smile  rippled  about  his  parchment  lips.  He  stroked 
his  white  beard  for  a moment,  and  then  raised 
himself  to  a half-recumbent  position,  and  said: 
“The  yogi  have  the'  power  to  live  without  breath, 
to  see  without  eyes,  and  to  hear  without  ears.  In 
this  state,  when  possessed  by  Brahma — the  Su- 
preme Soul — I am  free  from  sin,  and  think  and 
feel  as  the  divinity  in  whom  I am  absorbed.  Then 
colors  have  tone  and  make  music,  the  rainbow  is 
a lyre,  each  color  a string,  and  all  the  rays  tuned 
in  unison.  I hear  the  music  of  the  spheres;  the 
trees  have  tongue's  and  sing,  the  mountains  chime 
like  cymbals,  the  cataracts  chant,  the  floods  join 
the  chorus,  and  all  terrestrial  energies  are  the 
modulations  of  the'  mighty  rhythm.  As  the  shell 
carries  the  song  of  the  sea,  so  all  things  are  keyed 
to  concert  pitch,  and  join  the  majestic  orchestra. 
The  dark  gulfs  of  space  are  transfigured,  and  light 
takes  the  place  of  shadow ; time  vanishes,  and  all — 
past,  present,  and  future — ^becomes  one  eternal 
now.  By  long  and  devout  meditation  the  yogi  ac- 
quire a sixth  sense,  and  are  able  to  pass  at  will  into 
an  esoteric  state,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  sway 
of  pure  reason.  During  this  reverie  the  body  does 
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not  waste,  requires  no  food,  and  feels  no  fatigue'. 
By  the  exercise  of  this  introversive  power,  I have 
been  enabled  to  make  this  pilgrimage,  guided  by 
an  unerring  monitor.  While  thus  absorbed,  time 
and  space  are  apparently  annihilated;  so,  though 
my  journey  has  been  extended  over  many  leagues, 
it  has,  to  my  consciousness,  been  short  and  pleas- 
ant. During  my  trance,  gravity  is  suspended,  and 
air  offers  no  resistance.  When  I would  explore,  I 
am  swiftly  transporte'd  without  weariness,  though 
the  rapidity  of  my  flight  mocks  the  lazy  wing  of 
the  lightning.  When  I would  think,  I am  poised 
in  a sphere  of  rest.  By  some  levitation,  or  psychic 
force,  I am  transported  without  exertion.  Matter 
interposes  no  obstacle  to  free  passage.  Opaque 
objects  become  transparent.  The  yogi  have  gained 
the  victory  over  slavery  to  the  sensuous;  in  them 
mind  is  regent,  matter  obeys  it,  and  passage  is 
lighter  than  an  eagle’s  waft.  The  expanded  breast 
of  the  eagle,  the  hollow  tubes  of  its  plumage,  en- 
able it  to  float  as  lightly  as  zephyr-wafted  eider- 
down. The  eagle,  high-soaring,  does  not  breathe ; 
only  when  it  wafts.  When  the  Supreme  Soul  shall 
assume  man-flesh,  he  will  walk  the.  waters,  ascend 
the  heavens,  take  or  change  form  at  will,  and  all 
natural  things  will  obey  him.  He  will  have  power 
to  incarnate  or  excarnate  at  will.  The  pneumatic 
man  coming,  will  cross  rivers  without  bridges, 
thread  mountains  without  tunnels,  lift  masses  with- 
out levers,  master  disease  without  medicine,  and 
die  without  seeing  death.  Nature  is  only  the  shade 
with  which  our  eyes  are  shielded,  that  we  may  not 
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be  blinded  by  an  open  vision  of  the  Great  Triune. 
The  student  of  the  occult  reaches  canonization  as 
a Yoga,  when  the  human  will  becomes  modulated 
to  the  Divine  thought.  The  soul  then  rests  like 
a babe  on  its  mother’s  breast,  and  is  lost  in  her 
love.  We  are  to  behold  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
When  we  shall  hear  the  Master,  we  shall  see  the 
Truth.  Faith  in  him  will  transparent  the  body, 
and  truth  will  stream  into  the  receptive  soul  like 
light  sinks  into  a crystal.  Nicodemus  the  Jew, 
Gaspar  the  Greek,  Melchior  the  Hindoo,  agree  in 
one  Hope.  When  Belthazar  the  Persian  shall  join 
us,  we  will  find  him  with  a like  longing.  Surely  the 
same  light  hath  shone  on  us  all ! And  you,  my 
Helen,  will  be  free,  and  see  woman  sphered  in  the 
Sun.  The  Virgin  Mother  is  blessed  among  wo- 
man, and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  her  womb.” 

The  Grecian  girl  felt  flattered  that  the  Mystic 
should  speak  to  her,  as  to  a Delphian  priestess. 
She  dropped  a graceful  courtesy,  and  turned  aside. 

Melchior  sank  to  the  divan.  Diomede  ap- 
proached, and  said,  “Goest  thou  to  Jerusalem?” 

“Yea,  yea,  to  keep  covenant  as  one  of  the  Star- 
three  ; to  see  the  World- Light ; to  receive  the  Di- 
vine consolation,  and  to  await  the  will  of  the  Uni- 
versal Soul — the  Word  oe  God.” 

The  Centurion  told  him  that  Jerusalem  was  his 
destination,  that  the  country  was  infested  with 
bandits,  and  advised  him  to  accept  the  protection 
of  his  troops. 

Melchior  had  procured  a camel  for  himself,  a 
donkey  for  his  panniers,  and  a dragoman  to  guide. 
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He  gratefully  accepted  the  escort.  All  were  in- 
formed the  caravan  would  start  at  the  morning 
watch,  proceed  by  Lydda,  and  thence  through  the 
passes  of  the  Bethoron  Mountains. 

Tabourettes  were  brought,  refreshments 
served,  after  which  the  company  retired  to  the 
khan,  Diomede  having  summoned  litter-bearers 
for  Melchior. 


Chapter  VII 

A TRUMPET  at  the  castle  sounded  the  reveille. 

Its  waking  tones  pierced  the  lancet  windows 
of  the  inn,  and  hasty  preparations  were'  made 
for  the  march  through  “the  land  of  the  morning.” 
Night  was  yet  holding  brilliant  festival.  From 
the  white  cone  of  Jaffa,  above  the  flat  roofs,  rose 
the  stately  cypress-trees  that  leaned  against  the 
castellated  towers.  To  the  classic  Greek  and 
Roman  the  starry  skies  were  oracular.  “There 
the  ship  Argo  sails  over  the  trackless  upper 
ocean  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis. 
There  Perseus,  returning  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  holds  in  his  hand  the  terrible  head 
of  Medusa;  there  the  virgin  Andromeda,  chained 
naked  to  the  rock,  awaits  in  agony  the  approach 
of  the  devouring  monster;  there  the  luxuriant 
yellow  hair  of  Berenice  hangs  suspended  as  a 
votive-offering  to  Venus,  while  the  dim,  misty 
track  formed  by  the  milk  that  dropped  from 
Juno^s  breast,  and  which,  as  it  fell  upon  the  earth, 
changed  lilies  from  purple  to  a snowy  whiteness, 
extended  across  the  heavens,  like  the  ghost  of  a 
rainbow.  Conspicuous  among  them  all,  far  up 
towards  the  zenith,  old  Orion,  with  his  blazing 
belt,  meets  the  admiring  eye,  suggestive  of  gen- 
tle memories  and  kind  thoughts  of  home;  while 
immediateely  beyond  is  seen  the  familiar  cluster 
70 
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of  the  Pleiads,  or  the  Seven  Sisters,  glittering  with 
radiance  in  the  amethystine  ether,  like'  a breast- 
plate of  jewels — the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the 
Eternal/’ 

The  march  begun  in  the  dewy  morn  was  en- 
livened by  the  stir  of  life  at  the  dawn.  Nightin- 
gales sang  to  their  mates,  and,  as  the  shadows 
vanished  and  the  horizon  brightened,  choirs  of 
feathered  songsters  caroled  matins,  while  shep- 
herds sang  orisons  to  their  waking  flocks.  As 
day-breaking  continued,  a faint  amber  dyed  the. 
east,  which  gradually  crimsoned  into  a brighter 
glow  that  suffused  the  sky.  Erelong  the  golden 
rim  of  the  vast  orb  rose  to  view,  then  a crescent, 
widening,  sphering,  more  and  more,  until  a globe 
of  dazzling  splendor  balanced  itself  for  a moment, 
as  if  to  catch  breath  for  ascension,  and  then,  like 
a captive  balloon  breaking  from  its  tether,  shot 
toward  the  zenith.  The  landscape  became  ka- 
leidoscopic, and  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  with  its  wil- 
derness of  flowers,  ravished  the  gaze;  so  profuse 
the  lavish  bloom  that  it  was  as  if  a thunderbolt 
had  shattered  a thousand  rainbows  and  showered 
them  down  to  garnish  the  world.  The  route 
trailed  amid  clusters  of  cactus,  groves  of  date- 
palms,  apricots,  and  pomegranates.  The  air  was 
balmy  and  tonic  at  the  start,  putting  a spring  into 
man  and  beast.  The  road,  in  the’  environs  of  Jaffa, 
was  good,  and,  for  three  miles  from  the  gate,  pic- 
turesquely threaded  groves  and  gardens  that 
filled  the  air  with  aroma ; but  the  way  grew  rougher 
and  the  prospect  less  inviting  as  the  distance 
widened  from  the  sea.  Then  the  sun,  as  it 
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neared  its  meridian,  glowed  with  a scorching  heat 
that  parched  the  pastures  and  wilted  the  flowers. 
At  the  foot-hills  herds  of  cattle  ruminated  in  the 
shade,  and  flocks  of  sheep  around  their  shep- 
herd recalled  Amos  and  David,  who  once  tended 
their  flocks  on  these  wolds.  South  of  the  road 
was  Beit-Dagon,  the  house  of  Dagon,  the  god  of 
the  Philistines,  a fierce  sea  monster.  A mirage 
appeared  like  a sheet  of  transparent  water  sur- 
rounded by  green  herbage',  which  optical  illusion 
so  deceived  the  camels  that  their  drivers  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  from  pacing  toward  the 
cheat.  Mirage  means  “the  thirst  of  the'  antelope.” 
The  Arabs  call  it  Serab,  a phantom  pool.  After 
a leisurely  march,  made  necessary  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  Melchior,  Tydda  was  reached.  Embowered 
in  gardens  and  grove's,  it  afforded  a welcome  re- 
lief from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  road.  The 
tents  and  flocks  of  Bedouins  in  the  green  pastures, 
framed  with  golden  corn-fields,  made  a picturesque 
vista.  Veiled  girls  chattered  at  the  wells,  as  ready 
to  give  the  thirsty  drink  from  their  earthen  pitch- 
ers as  was  Rebecca. 

Diomede  had  purposed  to  camp  and  refresh 
his  sea-tired  troops  in  this  lovely  park  ere  lead- 
ing them  over  the  mountain  and  through  its  perils 
from  the  Zealot  bands  castled  in  the  Bethoron 
Wadys.  The  camp  was  pitched  in  an  olive-grove. 
Nicodemus  and  Josephus  were  the  guests  of  the 
Kazan  of  the  rabbinical  college.  The  others  took 
lodgings  at  the  khan.  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  dean  of 
the  college,  told  his  guests  of  the  excitement  at 
Jerusalem  consequent  upon  the  preaching,  at 
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Bethabara,  of  one  many  thought  to  be  Elijah, 
whom  Malachi  had  predicted  would  herald  the 
Messiah.  Others  thought  him  to  be  a fanatical 
disturber;  some,  a disguised  Zealot,  seeking  to 
embroil  the  country  with  the'  Romans.  To  satisfy 
himself,  he  had  visited  the  scene.  He  said:  “His 
brown  face  looks  as  if  a score  of  suns  had  faded 
amid  and  bronzed  his  features;  a shaggy  beard 
swings  from  his  chin,  and  climbs  like  untrained 
vines  to  his  high  cheek-bones;  jet  black  eyes 
flash  beneath  hooded  brows.  His  gestures  are 
as  the  beating  of  an  eagle’s  wings.  His  voice 
thrills  as  the  bravura  of  a bugle;  his  sandals  are 
of  the  raw-hide  of  a rhinoceros,  and  bound  by 
leathern  thongs  to  his  hairy  limbs ; his  raiment 
is  of  undyed  camel’s-hair  and  coarse  as  a rasp; 
a girdle  of  leather,  tough  as  a trace,  cinctures  his 
loins;  his  food  is  dried  locusts,  pounded  into  a 
flour,  mixed  with  wild  honey,  kneaded  into  a 
paste,  cooked  on  heated  stones.  These  cakes  of 
locusts  and  honey  he  carries  in  his  pouch  of 
antelope-skin  retaining  its  roan  hair.  When  he 
shouts,  ‘Repent!’  his  word  twangs  like  a bow- 
string. Sometimes  his  eye  melts  into  the  soft- 
ness of  a gazelle’s,  and  his  voice  mellows  until 
it  soothes  like  the  lullaby  of  a mother  wooing 
to  sleep  her  cooing  babe.  When  statuesque'  and 
silent,  he  is  as  a frozen  dream,  a stone  Sphinx, 
with  winkless  gaze’  reading  mystery  on  a dis- 
tant horizon.  Withal  there  is  a subtle  attraction 
about  John  the  Baptist  that  dispels  prejudice, 
and  draws  toward  him,  transforming  the  hermit 
into  a prophet  of  the  advent  of  mercy.  No  such 
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man  has  appeared  in  Israel  since  Elias.  I be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Me’ssiah. 
I feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  great  events.^’ 
Nicodemus  heard  with  absorbe'd  attention,  but 
said,  “Does  it  not  seem  caricature  for  one  so 
grotesque  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  Messiah?’^ 
The  Rabbi  replied:  “He  has  been  prepared  in 
the  desert,  as  Moses  in  Midian  was  for  Israel’s 
leaderhood.  Birds  that  incubate  in  hedge-rows, 
amid  purple  bells  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  callow 
things  covered  with  down,  under  sheltering  wings, 
are  of  short,  low  flight,  the  mere  petlings  of  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  flitting  about  the  eaves,  twit- 
tering on  window-sills ; but  the  eagle  cradles  her 
young  on  the  crag,  near  the'  thunder-forge.  A 
few  twisted  twigs  form  the  nest  on  the  barren 
rock.  Here,  scolded  by  storms,  pelted  by  rain, 
the  eaglets  nestle  until  plumed.  Then  the 
tawny  mother  stirs  the  nest,  and  tosses  its  frag- 
ments down  the  steep;  she  flings  the  fledglings 
from  the  cliff,  compelling  them  to  flutter  their 
downy  wings.  When  they  falter  and  sink,  she 
swoops  beneath,  catches  them,  and  on  her  sun- 
browned  back  bears  them  to  the  eyrie.  Again 
and  again,  in  this  rude  gymnasium,  she  tosses 
them  from  their  rocky  footing,  until,  through 
repeated  trials,  they  mount,  cleave  the  cloud,  and 
soar  toward  the  sun.  Amid  hardships  God  trains 
his  instruments.  They  that  are  of  soft  clothing 
are  in  kings’  houses.  See  Elijah,  a desponding 
fugitive,  moaning  under  the  juniper-tree,  fed  by 
ravens,  being  trained  for  his  heroic  mission.  See 
David,  harping  to  his  father’s  flocks.  See  Amos 
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amid  his  herds.  So  the  Baptizer  has  been 
schooled  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  clefts  of  mountains,  into  that  fortitude 
which  fears  not  the  face  of  man.  Every  great 
reformer  must  be  cast  in  an  epic  mold,  as  iron  is 
fashioned  in  the  forge.” 

Nicodemus  indicated  assent.  The  Rabbi  re- 
lated, learned  from  his  priestly  father,  incidents 
attending  the  birth  and  infancy  of  a Child,  miracu- 
lously conceived  by  a virgin,  born  in  Bethlehem, 
adored  by  shepherds  who  heard  angels  sing  of 
his  nativity,  worshiped  by  wise'  men  from  afar, 
who  were  guided  by  a morning  star  to  his 
cradle,  and  claimed  to  be  inspired  to  make  the 
pilgrimage.  He  recalled  the  Herodian  massacre. 
He  closed  by  saying,  “Raboni,  thou  wilt  not  sus- 
pect me  of  crediting  cunningly-devised  fables.” 
Nicodemus  replied:  ‘T  have  heard  similar  things 
from  venerated  sources.  They  had  escaped  my 
memory,  but  were  recalled  when  I heard  of 
John  the  Baptizer.  There  are  with  our  caravan 
two  sages  who  claim  to  have  been  star-led  a 
Grecian  senator  and  a Hindoo  yoga.  They  go 
to  fulfill  a pledge  made  with  each  other,  and  to 
a third,  a Persian  Parsee',  whom  they  expect  to 
meet  at  Jerusalem,  there  to  behold  the  Child  they 
worshiped  inaugurate  his  mission.  They  claim 
to  be  impelled  by  an  inward  mentor,  whose 
outer  sign  is  a star.  Having  seen  the  bright 
morning  star,  they  are  journeying  to  witness  the 
rising  of  the'  Sun  of  Righteousness.”  Gamaliers 
face  shone  with  a supernatural  brightness  as  he 
answered : ^^Thou  art  a counselor  in  Israel,  and 
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thy  words  savor  of  thy  worthiness.  Ere  we  are 
aware,  the  Anointed  One  will  be  in  our  midst; 
and  if  we  are  not  wary,  the’  Gentiles  will  take  our 
crown."” 

Nicodemus  proposed  that  Gamaliel  should 
accompany  him  to  the  inn  and  interview  the  sages. 
The  rabbi  held  long  converse  with  the  strangers, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  story  of  their 
star  pilgrimage ; and  they  were  equally  delighted 
with  his  discourse  concerning  the  Baptist  and  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  Diomede  joined  the  co- 
terie. While  exchanging  salutations  with  Gamaliel 
and  acknowledging  an  invitation  to  visit  his 
school,  a courier  dashed  into  the  court  of  the 
inn,  the  smoking,  foaming  flanks  of  his  Arabian 
courser  telling  the  urgency  of  his  errand,  and 
thrust  a book  of  sealed  tablets  into  the  captain’s 
hand. 

Diomede  read: 

“Ti;trarchy  oe  Gaeieke  and  Perea, 
‘‘JuiviAS  A.  U.  C.  780. 

“Captain  Diomede,  Century  V, — Italian  Regi- 
ment: Excited  crowds,  engaging  in  heated  dis- 
cussions, are  gathered  about  the  disturber  John. 
Sedition  and  riot  are  feared.  Hasten  with  your 
command  to  the  Fords  of  the  Jordan,  at  Beth- 
abara,  and  report  to  the  Tribune  in  command  of 
Castle  Machserus.  A squadron  of  horse  to  escort 
your  command  through  the  robber-infested 
wadies  will  report  to  you  at  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Bethoron.  Herod.” 

Diomede  issued  orders  for  an  early  breaking 
of  camp.  During  the  evening,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
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mathea,  who  lived  at  Renthieh  when  not  engaged 
at  Jerusalem,  having  heard  of  the  caravan  with 
which  his  compeer,  Nicodemus,  was,  joined  the 
company,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  He,  too,  was 
enthused  with  the  Messianic  expectation,  and  en- 
tered with  pious  zest  into  the  conversation  in 
which  the  party  engaged  during  the  evening  at 
the  khan  concerning  the  hope  of  Israel. 


Chapter  VIII 

At  dawn  the  bugle  bra3^ed,  and  ere  the  sun  was 
up  the  caravan  was  on  the  road.  Soon  “the 
garden  of  Palestine”  was  left  behind.  At  the 
base  of  Lower  Bethoron  the  promised  squadron 
of  horse  awaited  Diomede’.  To  flush  any  am- 
bushed foe,  the  troopers  dashed  through  the 
bushes.  The  civilians  occupied  the  protected 
center;  flankers  marched  on  either  side,  and  a 
platoon  of  archers  brought  up  the  rear.  The  route 
was  by  Jimzu  and  Wady  Zakariya,  whose  cav- 
erns furnished  covert  for  the  outlaws.  The  moun- 
tain trail  leading  past  the  Bethorons  had  long 
been  menaced  by  marauders,  chieftained  by  Bar- 
abbas,  a notorious  disciple  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  who  had  organized  a party  known  as 
Zealots  to  resist  Roman  taxation.  In  a riot  op- 
posing the  Equites,  to  whom  tribute  was  farmed, 
and  the  publicans,  who  were  their  collectors, 
Barabbas  had  killed  a tithing  officer  and  taken 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  became  the  chief  of  a 
clan.  This  band  terrorized  the  assize-men  and 
merchant  caravans.  The  proconsul  had  put  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  Barabbas;  and  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  legionaries  to  effect  his  capture. 
Banishment  from  civilized  circle's  and  the  hard- 
ships of  outlaw  life  had  turned  him  into  a fury 
who  struck  terror  to  every  heart,  when,  at  the 
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head  of  his  horsemen,  he  shot  like  a thunder- 
bolt upon  his  prey.  His  long,  black  hair,  matted 
into  long,  unkempt  locks  that  fell  to  his  shoul- 
ders, streamed  in  the  wind  when  he  charged  on 
his  Arabian  steed.  These  bandits  lived  in  the 
saddle.  Man  and  horse  seemed  one',  veritable 
centauri,  their  coursers  swift  as  the  winged  Peg- 
asus. 

With  bows  of  yew,  strings  of  antelope  sinews, 
and  arrows  feathered  with  falcon-quills  or  with 
long-handled  spears  laniered  to  their  saddles, 
they  rushed  upon  the  luckless  caravan.  Familiar 
with  every  defile  and  bridle-path,  they  made  their 
sortie,  and,  if  baffled,  instantly  disappeared.  Their 
cuirasses  were  made  of  crocodile-skin.  Their  leg- 
gings were  of  jackal-pelts,  fringed  with  teeth  and 
claws.  They  wore  busbies  of  goat-hide,  the  tails  at- 
tached to  the  crown.  Their  rowels  were  the  jaw- 
bones of  their  victims.  The'  horns  of  their  saddles 
were  hung  with  scalps.  Flowing  robes  floated  be- 
hind them.  Beneath  their  spears  yellow  pennons 
fluttered,  bearing  the  death-head,  the  grewsome 
device  of  their  clan.  The  pioneers  had  indiscreetly 
ambled  ahead  of  the  column.  A sudden  foray  on 
the  vanguard  threatened  a disastrous  panic.  The 
camels  flew  back,  uttering  a plaintive  whinny; 
the  swifter  dromedaries,  with  flying  housings  and 
tinkling  bells,  rushed  against  the  panniers,  scat- 
tering their  contents,  unloosing  the  litters,  and 
precipitating  their  occupants.  The  cry,  “Bedou- 
ins ! Robbers  \”  mingled  with  the  plaints  of  the 
frightened  beasts  and  the  shouting  of  the  mule- 
teers and  camel-men. 
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The  soldiers  rapidly  deployed.  The  air  was 
thick  with  flying  arrows  and  tremulous  with  the 
twang  of  bowstrings.  The  athletic  archers  drew 
their  arrows  to  their  spear-heads,  the  swift  shafts 
bounding  from  the  humming  cord,  hurtling  to 
their  target.  It  was  a scene  to  delight  Diana, 
the  archer-queen.  The  cavalry,  with  flashing 
sabers  or  long-poled  javelins,  struck  many  a win- 
ning blow.  Diomede’s  crest  shone  in  the'  hot- 
test of  the  fight.  Mounted  on  a high-mettled 
steed,  he  rushed  on  the  chieftain.  While  sabers 
crossed  and  clanged,  the  horse  of  Barabbas 
caught  in  the  dragging  tether  of  a camel,  and 
tripped  him  to  his  fall.  Two  of  his  lieutenants 
galloped  to  the  rescue  of  their  sheik,  stumbled 
over  the  struggling  courser  and  their  sprawling 
chief,  dismounting  them.  These  captives  proved 
to  be  Dysmas  and  Dumachus,  born  bandits,  with 
a heraldry  that  reached  through  a long  line  of 
tribal  thieves,  who  had  their  home  in  Latron,  a 
wretched  hamlet  of  the  Wady  Aly.  Seeing  their 
leaders  captive,  the  remainder  fled.  The  taking 
of  these  mountain  terrors  greatly  elated  the  sol- 
diers. A courier  was  dispatched  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  tidings  of  victory,  which  fired  the  city 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  had  not  flamed  there 
since  the  times  of  the  Maccabaes. 

The  forlorn  prisoners,  pinioned  together, 
feared  summary  vengeance.  Dysmas  pleaded  for 
mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  had  always  shown 
clemency  and  courtesy  to  women  and  children. 
One  of  his  stories  interested  Caspar  and  Nico- 
demus : When  the  Holy  Family  were  fugitive  in 
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to  escape  the  wrath  of  Herod,  they  were 
arrested  by  brigands.  Ascertaining  the  cause  of 
their  flight,  and  presuming  that  a large  sum  would 
reward  their  delivery  to  the  wicked  ruler,  Gestas, 
his  partner  in  spoils,  favored  their  detention. 
Dysmas,  impressed  with  the  transcendent  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  mother  and  winsome  ways 
of  the  child,  composed  Gestas  with  a bribe,  and 
the  refugees  were  released.  Mary  conferred 
on  Dysmas  the  name  he  bore,  of  Bonus  Latron,^ 
When  parting  with  ''the  good  robber,”  the  Holy 
Child  miraculously  uttered  the  prophecy  that, 
thirty  years  later,  he  and  Dysmas  would  die  to- 
gether and  enter  paradise  the  same’  day.  The  mule- 
teers, familiar  with  the  legends  of  the  Latrons, 
confirmed  his  reputation  for  clemency,  which  in- 
duced Diomede  to  place  him  on  parole.  Associ- 
ated with  Barabbas  was  a large  contingent  of 
Bedouins — "wild  men”  and  robbers  by  trade, 
known  as  "liers-in-wait.”  The  band  that  attacked 
Diomede  depended  mostly  on  their  fleet  coursers 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  to  carry  off  their 
prey,  or  to  escape  when  defeated.  Barabbas  be'- 
longed  to  a sect  that  swore  hostility  to  Rome’, 
and  used  every  opportunity  to  harass  the  con- 
querors of  his  country.  To  support  his  myrmi- 
dons, mainly  Arabs,  he  resorted  to  plunder,  like 
those  of  our  time  who  say,  "the  world  owes 
me  a living,”  yet  refuse  to  work,  and  live  as 
parasites  or  pilferers,  esteeming  robbery  their 
natural  right.  Withal  they  cherished  a fiery  love 
of  liberty,  and  preferred  death  to  toil,  which  they 
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regarded  as  ignoble.  The  maidens  and  their 
parents  escaped  harm,  a guard  having  formed  a 
square  about  them.  Melchior  was  as  imper- 
turbable as  an  Egyptian  mummy  during  the 
fray.  The  camels  refused  to  go  forward  with- 
out rest  and  provender,  giving  that  piteous 
moan  by  which  they  seek  relief.  The  old  men 
refreshed  themselves  with  wine'  and  a siesta.  The 
servitors  repacked  the  scattered  goods.  The 
wounded  were'  attended  by  the  surgeon.  The 
dead  were  buried  by  the  soldiers.  The  whimper- 
ing horses  and  braying  donkies  were  supplied  in 
goatskin  bags,  into  which  they  thrust  their  nose's 
and  munched  their  beans  and  grain.  The  cam- 
els, relieved  of  hunger,  reclined,  contentedly 
chewing  their  cuds,  blinking  their  soft  eyes,  half- 
drowsing,  and  seemingly  grateful  for  their 
perquisite  of  repose.  Fires  were  kindled,  the 
wafer-like'  wheaten  cakes  were  baked  on  oval 
ovens,  the  asses  milked,  the  goat-cheese  toaste'd, 
the  dried  kid  boiled,  and  the  wine-flagons  opened. 
Each  guest  was  furnished  with  palm  platters,  and, 
seated  on  druggets  of  Syrian  wool,  yielded  to  mer- 
riment and  recited  stories  of  hair-breadth  escape. 
The  party  refreshed,  the  romance  became  a pleas- 
ing reminiscence.  So  pacific  had  been  the  sea- 
voyage,  the  Oceanides  having  been  amiable, 
they  felt  compensated  for  the  monotony  on 
the  wave  by  the  turbulence  encountered  in  the 
wady.  Everything  snug  again,  the  trumpets 
sounded  “to  horse!''  The  caravan  strung  out 
like  a long,  wriggling  worm.  The  forward  and 
backward  movement  of  the  camels  resembled  the 
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swell  of  the  sea;  and,  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of 
Melchior,  he  was  carried  up  the  ste’ep  in  a litter. 
In  consequence  of  the  delay  they  could  not  enter 
the  gates  before  the  evening  closing;  and  it  was 
determined  to  bivouac  on  the  summit  of  Neby 
Samwa  and  obtain  a sunrise  view  of  Jerusalem. 
The  rendezvous  was  reached  in  time  to  dispose 
the  camp  and  partake  of  the  evening  meal  before 
dark.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Judah  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  snowy  temple,  suffused  with 
the  splendor  of  an  Oriental  sunset,  and  devoutly 
exclaimed:  ''Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised  in  the  city  of  our  God,  in  the  mountain  of 
his  holiness.” 

Diomede  and  Electra,  who  saw  the  towers, 
bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Zion  for  the  first  time', 
were  filled  with  a sacred  awe  the  Pantheon  and 
Parthenon  had  not  inspired. 

Filled  with  hallowed  longing,  "under  the 
majestic  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,”  they  slept 
to  dream  radiant  visions  of  the  hope  that  was  to 
sun  their  souls,  never  to  set,  and  of  "that  golden 
sky,  which  was  the  doubly-blessed  symbol  of  ad- 
vancing day  and  of  approaching  rest.” 


Chapter  IX 

NO  trumpet  was  needed  to  wake  the  camp. 

“The  air  sublime  over  the  wilderness  and 
over  the  plain,  till  underneath  them  fair  Jerusalem 
lifted  high  her  towers,  and  higher  yet  the  temple 
reared  her  pile  far  off,  appearing  like  a mount  of 
alabaster  tipt  with  golden  spires.” 

Every  hill  and  vale  was  clothed  with  sacred  as- 
sociations ; each  had  a legend  of  its  own,  glorified 
by  some  hero,  sanctified  by  some  saint,  holy  with 
some’  prophet’s  footstep,  sung  by  some  Hebrew 
minstrel.  The  snowy  mountain  of  marble,  with 
plates  of  gold  and  gates  of  burnished  brass  was  the 
national  shrine.  In  yonder  grove  David  tuned  his 
harp ; there,  near  by,  in  palace  of  sculptured  stone 
and  fragrant  cedar,  Solomon  had  shone  in  all  his 
glory,  dazing  with  splendor  Sheba’s  queen;  in 
view  was  the  palace  of  the  Asmone'an  prince,  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  bearer  of  the  sword  of  God, 
the  Achilles  of  the  Hebrew  race;  in  the  valley 
below,  the  rapt  Isaiah  had  been  martyred — ^but, 
more  than  all,  on  sacrificial  altar,  for  centuries, 
celestial  fire  had  burned,  and  holocausts  had 
smoked.  Somewhere  among  the  ruins  of  former 
fanes  was  entombed  the  Ark  of  the’  Covenant, 
with  its  hallowed  relics,  over  which  the  cherubic 
wings  had  been  spread  with  sheltering  vigilance. 
Nicodemus,  with  deep  solemnity,  breathed  the 
84 
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benediction : “Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  pros- 
perity within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and 
companions  sakes  I will  now  say,  Peace  be  within 
thee  I” 

Josephus  devoutly  quoted,  “Our  feet  shall 
stand  within  thy  gates,  O Jerusalem!”  Miriam 
murmured:  “Let  Mount  Zion  rejoice!  Let  the 
daughters  of  Judah  be  glad;  for  this  God  is  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever!”  And  Gaspar  and  Dio- 
mede spake  with  their  eyes,  “Beautiful  for  situa- 
tion !”  As  for  Melchior,  his  eyes  were  dim  with 
age  and  childish  tears.  He  lifted  his  brows  and 
eyelids,  but  he  saw  not  the  temple,  nor  the  city 
of  David ; but  he  had  a far-away  look  that  seemed 
to  see  another  city  of  God — higher,  beyond — an 
open  gate  and  a welcoming  hand.  Miriam,  with 
half-disguised  displeasure,  pointed  out  to  Dio- 
mede the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman 
procurator,  shining  like  silver,  and  then  diverted 
his  eye  to  the  ancient  home’  of  the  house  of 
Hur,  a stately  mansion,  occupied  by  her  father, 
the  senior  representative  of  the  princely  line'.  As 
for  the  temple,  it  spoke  for  itself.  It  was  the  ar- 
chitectural glory  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  rivaled 
by  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  It  was  built 
by  Herod  the  Great,  and  surpassed  in  splendor 
the  fane  of  Solomon,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
caused  to  be  burned,  B.  C.  588.  The  second 
temple,  under  the  commission  of  Cyrus,  was  built 
by  colonizing  Je’ws,  who  were  permitted,  led  by 
Zerubbabel,  to  return  from  captivity,  B.  C.  536. 
The  work  ceased  for  a time,  but  was  resumed 
under  Ezra  and  Haggai,  and  completed,  B.  C.  516. 
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The  old  men  of  that  age,  who  had  seen  the  glory 
of  the  former  house,  were  deeply  grieved  over  the 
inferiority  of  the  second  temple — not  in  dimen- 
sions, but  in  splendor  and  the  absence  of  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been  buried  in  the 
ruins  when  the'  first  was  consumed.  Herod  the 
Great,  wishing  to  gain  the  favor  of  State  and 
Church,  set  himself  (B.  C.  21)  to  erect  an  edifice 
that  would  eclipse  the  grandeur  of  Solomon’s. 
Herod’s  temple  was  a miracle  in  marble  of  snowy 
whiteness,  of  gilded  roofs,  its  nine  gates  enameled 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  one,  more  splendid, 
wrought  in  Corinthian  brass.  Every  device  of  the 
sculptor’s  chisel,  the  graver’s  tool,  the  artist’s 
brush,  and  the  jeweler’s  art  was  employed.  Grace- 
ful facades  rivaled  the  peristyle  of  the  Grecian 
Parthenon.  The  floor  was  mosaic,  the  ceilings 
of  aromatic  woods,  the  walls  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  the  veils  of  rich  embroidery ; and  clusters 
of  golden  grapes  hung  to  the  vine  which  twined 
the  stupendous  arches  of  the  golden  doors.  This 
mighty  pile  of  fleecy  stone,  with  burnished  roofs, 
shining  in  the  sun,  impressed  with  a fatiguing 
magnificence.  It  might  be  said  of  it  what  one 
hath  said  of  the  Taj  Mahal : “It  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  built  by  Titans  and  ornamented  by  jewelers.” 
Religious  zeal  has  spared  no  resource  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  its  shrines  worthy  of  its  gods.  Hu- 
man devotion  has  piled  its  towers  and  pushed  its 
spires  and  domes  to  woo  the  shine  of  suns  by 
day  and  the  sparkle  of  stars  by  night,  to  lift  the 
fingers  that  point  to  the  goal  of  its  immortal 
hopes  above  the  dust,  the  mist,  and  the  clouds  of 
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time.  While  the  company  was  surveying  the 
scene,  a plume  of  black  smoke  arose  from  the 
temple  and  hovered  over  it  like  the  floating 
feathers  of  a warrior's  casque.  Another,  of  lighter 
hue,  a bluish  mist,  followed,  in  graceful  wreaths 
intertwining  the  dark  mass  like  the  silver  gimp 
of  a pall.  The  housetops  quickly  filled  with 
people,  who  stood  gazing  with  reverential  awe; 
then,  suddenly,  with  the  precision  of  a military 
drill,  they  knelt,  and  from  their  lips  burst  a chant 
which  rolled  over  the  hills  like  the  voice  of  thun- 
der. Electra  inquired,  “What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  worship?"  Miriam  told  her:  “It  is  the  hour 
of  sacrifice.  The  smoke  is  from  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering;  the  cerulean  wreath  is  incense  from  the 
censers."  As  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  of  Is- 
rael were  opened  by  the  porters,  a thrill  of  silver 
trumpets  called  the  choir  of  Levites  to  their  desks, 
which  Miriam  explained,  and  continued:  “It  is 
also  the  signal  for  the  killing  of  the  sacrificial 
lamb  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  After  prayer 
and  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the' 
priests  allotted  to  lay  the  offering  upon  the  brazen 
altar,  and  to  offer  incense  on  the  golden  shrine, 
perform  their  office.  As  they  pass  to  the  holy 
place  from  that  of  preparation,  they  ring  the 
megemphita,  or  great  bell,  to  summon  the  absent 
priests  to  worship  and  the  absent  choristers  to 
their  stalls.  When  the  sacrifice  is  laid  on  the 
coals,  the  incense  is  lighted,  and  the  perfume  fills 
the  whole  temple.  While  breathing  the  aroma, 
the  congregation  in  the  people's  court  unites  in 
prayer.  The  four  priests  who  have  served  the 
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altar  then  appear  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
porch,  extend  their  hands,  and  pronounce  the 
benediction.  After  this  blessing  the  daily  meat- 
offering is  made,  then  the  meat-offering  of  the 
high  priest,  and,  lastly,  the  drink-offering.  At 
the'  close,  the  Levitical  choir  chants  a hymn,  and 
at  every  stop  in  the  music  the  trumpets  flourish, 
and  the  people  bow  in  adoration.” 

Diomede  and  Electra  were  much  edified  by 
this  description.  Diomede  remarked : “How 
strange  it  is  that  animal  sacrifice  should  character- 
ize all  religions ! Why  is  blood-shedding  pleasing 
to  the  gods?”  Nicodemus  said:  “It  shows  the 
deep  guilt  of  man,  the  merit  of  holiness,  the'  cost 
of  propitiation.  These  holocausts,  offered  by  the 
sinful  for  so  many  centuries,  have  a deep  signifi- 
cance yet  to  be  disclosed.”  Borne  on  the’  wind 
from  Castle  Antonia,  which  towered  from  a hill 
overlooking  the  temple,  came  a wild,  discordant 
blare’  of  bugles,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  clatter 
of  drums,  strangely  dissonant  when  contrasted 
with  the’  silvery  notes  of  the  Levite  trumpets  and 
the  symphonic  measures  of  the  temple  choir. 
Electra  exclaimed : “What  gross  impertinence ! 
What  profane  intrusion  on  the  solemnities  of 
worship !” 

The  captain  of  the  cohort  smiled  at  her  sim- 
plicity, and  said,  “It  is  the  Romani  adoring  Ju- 
piter.” 

A deep  crimson  mantled  the  cheek  of  Dio- 
mede. The  Arimathean,  whose’  bowed  head  had 
been  buried  in  his  beard,  looked  up,  his  face 
shaded  with  sorrow,  and  slowly  said : “Well  might 
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the'  prophet  Jeremiah  lament:  ‘The  Lord  hath 
cast  off  his  altar ; He  hath  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  the  walls  of  her  palaces;  they  have 
made  a noise  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  as  in  the 
day  of  a solemn  feast/  ” 

The  mess-call  sounded ; the  morning  meal  was 
served.  Just  as  the  cornet  was  about  to  blow 
the  assembly,  a brilliant  cavalcade  came  dashing 
up  the  slope.  They  bore  the  Roman  standard. 
Their  burnished  armor  rivaled  the  brilliancy  of 
the  gold  plates  that  overlaid  the  temple  walls. 
Their  casques  were  plumed.  Each  bore  a silver- 
headed spear,  from  the  shaft  of  which  fluttered 
a purple  banneret,  on  which  was  embroidered  with 
golden  thread  the  letters : S.  P.  Q.  R.  They  were 
mounted  on  gray  steeds,  mottled  with  black. 
They  proved  to  be  the  Augustan  Cuirassiers,  Pi- 
late’s body-guard,  which  accounted  for  their  fine 
mounting  and  rich  trappings.  Their  commander 
called  for  Diomede,  and  informed  him,  “The  pro- 
curator, my  lord,  Pontius  Pilate,  in  honor  of  your 
victory  over  Barabbas,  has  dispatched  my  troop 
to  escort  you  to  the  gate  of  the  city.” 

At  the  gate  Pilate  was  waiting,  arrayed  in 
purple  toga,  with  the  laurel  on  his  brow.  He 
stood  in  a gilded  chariot,  to  which  were  har- 
nessed four  snow-white  Nissean  horses.  The  -en- 
trance of  the  victor  was  signalized  by  a thrill  of 
trumpets  and  wave  of  banners.  The  palace  band 
discoursed  soul-stirring  music.  Diomede  was 
crowned  with  the  fillet  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Eagle',  a decoration  only  worn  by  those  distin- 
guished in  battle.  Pilate  invited  him  to  ride  with 
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him  in  the  chariot.  At  a wave  of  the  field  mar- 
shal’s baton  the  procession  moved.  Loud  huzzas 
rang;  the  chariot  rolled  over  streets  tapestried 
with  flowers;  incense  arose  from  censers  swung 
by  liveried  pages.  Over  the  chariot  was  a canopy 
of  purple’  silk,  fringed  with  gold  and  surmounted 
by  the  brazen  eagle.  Mounted  heralds,  each  bear- 
ing a caduceuSy  led.  These  were  followed  by  the 
band  and  a choir  playing  and  singing  pseans.  Then 
came  the'  prisoners,  on  foot  and  in  chains;  next 
the  lictors,  with  the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel; 
next  Pilate  and  Diomede,  clothed  in  purple  bys- 
sus,  the  victor  holding  a laurel  branch,  the  em- 
blem of  triumph,  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
a scepter  of  ivory,  on  which  perched  an  eagle.  A 
golden  ball,  suspended  from  a gorget  clasped  about 
his  neck,  rested  on  his  breast.  Next  to  the  pro- 
consular chariot  came  the  cohort,  escorting  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and,  behind  the  Praetorians, 
the  Century  of  Diomede,  coronated  with  laurel, 
and  chanting  the  praises  of  their  captain.  NeveT 
had  one  of  his  rank  been  honored  with  a minia- 
ture triumph.  Nothing  was  lacking  in  the  bril- 
liant parade  to  constitute  a triumph  but  the  spoils 
of  war  and  the’  sacrificial  oxen  for  the  votive- 
offering  to  the  heroic  divinities.  The  presence  of 
the  eagle  offended  the  Hebre'w  authorities,  as  the 
ensigns  and  eagles  were  the  gods  of  the  Roman 
army.  Tacitus  calls  them  propria  legionum  numina. 
The  Jews  were  not  aware  of  the  presence  in  Jeru- 
salem of  these  idolatrous  shields  and  ensigns  until 
they  were  displayed  in  this  procession.  They 
went  to  him,  and  besought  him  to  remove  the 
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images  to  Caesarea,  the  Roman  capital  by  the  sea. 
For  six  days  they  importuned  him;  but  he  re- 
mained stubborn.  At  length,  wearied  and  wor- 
ried by  their  intercessions,  he  secreted  armed  sol- 
diers, and  when  they  came  again,  he  gave  the 
signal,  and  they  sprang  forth  to  slay  his  annoyers. 
With  the  javelins  at  their  breasts  they  prostrated 
themselves,  and  bared  their  bosoms  for  the 
threatened  thrust,  saying  they  would  die  rather 
than  submit  to  the  violation  of  their  laws  prohibit- 
ing idolatry,  which  so  affected  Pilate  that  he  or- 
dered the  eagles  and  effigies  back  to  his  Praetorium. 
This,  with  other  offenses  against  their  institutions, 
was  reported  to  Tiberius,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  triumphal  honors  accorded  a cen- 
turion for  a guerrilla  victory,  which  led  to  his  be- 
ing ordered  to  Rome  to  answer  for  the  unprece- 
dented liberties  he  had  taken  in  disregard  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  violation  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  army.  Secretly  they  did  not 
share  in  the  elation  of  the  Romani  over  the  cap- 
ture of  Bar-Abbas,  as  he  was  the  son  of  a priest, 
which  his  name  indicates ; and  his  offense  had  been 
committed  aganst  the  hated  subjugators  of  their 
country.  The  exuberant  indiscretion  of  Pontius 
in  receiving  Diomede  with  such  pomp  resulted  in 
denying  promotion  to  the  centurion  and  the  right 
of  wearing  the  arms  of  the  Cornellii  on  his  shield. 
Had  Pilate  not  transcended  the  usages  of  the  army 
as  to  triumphal  ornaments,  and  offended  the  Jews 
by  parading  eagles,  effigies,  and  shields  under  the 
very  eaves  of  the  temple,  Diomede  would  have 
been  knighted.  Tiberius,  when  he  had  tidings 
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of  Pilate’s  proceedings,  said:  '‘The  essential  qual- 
ity of  a high  honor  is  that  it  must  be  rare.  The 
highest  distinctions  belong  to  a few,  and  should 
only  be  conferred  on  the  heroes  of  foreign  vic- 
tories and  field  battles.”  Diomede’  bore  his  blush- 
ing honors  meekly,  and  felt  more  caricatured  than 
honored  by  what  he  esteemed  a vulgar  display. 
With  a sense  of  relief  he'  doffed  the  painted  robe 
and  the  laured  wreath,  and  resumed  the  corselet 
and  sword  of  a centurion.  His  modesty  was  equal 
to  his  valor,  and  his  simplicity  amid  such  adula- 
tion bound  his  soldiers  to  him  closer  than  the 
cuirass  his  breast.  At  night  a banquet,  attended 
by  the  Roman  lords  and  army  dignitaries  was 
given  him  by  the  Tribune. 

The  Salian  hymn,  in  honor  of  Mars,  was  sung, 
closing  the  festivities  at  an  early  hour,  as  the  cen- 
tury would  have  to  move  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  The  civic  company  had  detoured  at  the  gate, 
Caspar  and  Melchior  becoming  the  guests  of 
Joseph,  the  Arimathean  senator.  Electra  accom- 
panied Miriam  to  her  home.  The  soldiers  were 
furnished  quarters  at  Castle  Antonia.  The  pris- 
oners were  placed  in  the  dungeon-keep. 


Chapter  X 

IN  the  gray  dawn  Diomede  led  his  troops,  in 
light  marching  order,  through  the  sheep-gate, 
but  found  the  road  to  the  Jordan  thronged  with 
pilgrims  flocking  to  the  ministry  of  the'  hermit. 
The  soldiers  took  the  routestep,  and  pressed  for- 
.ward  through  the  dust  of  the  blasted  and  tree- 
less Ghor,  haunted  by  robbers,  until  Jericho  was 
reached.  He  was  received  by  a rich  custom  officer, 
Zacchseus,  who  gave  him  much  information  con- 
cerning the  eremite,  so  dreaded  by  Herod.  Hav- 
ing made  the  march  to  Jericho,  fifteen  miles, 
through  heat  and  dust,  by  noon,  he  would  ordi- 
narily have  encamped  for  the  night ; but,  receiving 
urgent  orders,  he  bivouacked  his  troops  until  the 
evening,  and  at  dusk  set  out  for  a night  march  to 
Bethabara,  ten  miles  distant.  His  men,  being 
footsore,  made  slow  progress,  there  being  fre- 
quent rests.  Day  was  breaking  when  they  reached 
the  Fords  of  the  Jordan. 

Influenced  by  his  associations  en  route,  he 
cherished  predilections  in  favor  of  John.  His  dar- 
ing appealed  to  the  epic  sentiment  to  which  he 
had  been  bred.  Herod  invited  his  contempt,  and 
the  servility  of  the  He'rodians  he  despised.  The 
sneering  Sadduceeism  of  the  Hebrew  aristocracy 
secured  his  scorn. 

Here  was  a lone  man,  bravely  withstanding 
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military  despotism  and  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  His 
heroic  bearing  challenged  his  admiration.  Dio- 
mede’s name,  given  by  his  Greek  mother,  was  of 
heroic  origin.  The  divinity  of  fable  had  secured 
the  protection  of  Minerva’s  shield.  In  single  com- 
bat he  had  met  Hector  and  .(^^neas,  wounded 
Mars;  consorting  with  Ulysses,  had  captured  the 
horses  of  Rhedus  and  the  Palladium,  and  made 
reprisal  of  the  arms  of  Philoctetes.  Through  the 
wrath  of  Mars  the  goddess  had  estranged  the  af- 
fections of  .^giale,  his  wife,  as  Herod  had  Philip’s. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  fancies  the  centurion 
had  been  nurtured.  His  blood  was  hot  with  the 
fire  of  such  chivalric  legends.  He  assumed  his 
post,  more  an  admiring  patron  than  a servile  spy. 
His  first  view  of  the  anchorite  struck  him  with 
awe.  The  hermit  was  seated  on  a huge  bowlder. 
His  knotted  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulders,  and 
his  muscles  as  hard  as  stone,  reminding  of  Her- 
cules. His  feet  were  bare  and  brown,  save  soles 
of  raw-hide  for  sandals.  His  raven  hair,  in  ser- 
pentine masses,  fell  to  his  brawny  shoulders,  but 
tossed  from  a brow  like  that  of  the  Capitoline 
Jove.  His  eyes,  as  fiery  as  Sirius,  seemed  to 
burn  through  the  objects  of  his  scrutiny.  Banded 
over  his  shoulders  hung  the  skin  of  a camel,  the 
yellow  hair  giving  him  hirsute  semblance  to  Esau. 
This  was  clasped  to  his  body  above  the  loins  by 
a leathern  belt.  He  had  just  ended  his  noonday 
lunch  of  dried  locusts  dipped  in  honey  gathered 
from  rock-hives.  The  honey  he  stored  in  an 
earthen  jar,  and  the  locusts  were  strung  upon  a 
sinew  of  an  antelope.  The  locusts — ^huge  grass- 
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hoppers — were  esteemed  a delicacy,  as  snails  are 
in  China,  having  the  flavor  of  shrimps.  Thus 
nourished,  living  in  the  open  air,  inured  to  hard- 
ships, the  Baptist  was  in  perfect  health.  He  was 
Nazir  from  birth,  under  a vow  to  abstain  from 
hurtful  food  and  drink.  Nature-loving,  he  was 
lured  to  the  desert.  Great  characters  in  all  ages 
have  fitted  themselves  for  heroic  tasks  in  seclu- 
sion. The  toughest  trees  are  on  mountain-slopes, 
anchored  to  the  rocks;  the  hardiest  plants  grow 
nigh  crests  of  snow,  or  amid  Arctic  glaciers;  the 
finest-penciled  shells,  garnished  with  pearls,  are 
plucked  from  sunless  depths  of  the  sea;  diamonds 
are  crystallized  in  central  fires,  and  take  their  flash 
from  the  roaring  flame  of  nature’s  forge;  in  the 
solitudes  of  equatorial  forests  the  bird  of  para- 
dise is  fledged,  a garden  on  wings ; on  the  cloud- 
turbaned  Andes  the  storm-defying  condor  is  born 
and  bred.  So  earth’s  sublimest  heroes  were  not 
born  on  beds  of  down,  beneath  canopies  of  silk, 
swathed  in  Syrian  wool  or  Bactrian  byssus,  but’ 
ofte’ner  on  pallets  of  straw,  under  dripping  roofs. 
They  come  from  hovels,  attics,  cellars,  from  shep- 
herd folds,  from  laboring  oar,  from  field  and  plow, 
forest,  ax,  and  wedge.  The  Baptist’s  gymnasium 
was  the  wilderness,  his  tabernacle  a booth  of 
boughs  far  from  the  hum  of  cities  and  king’s  pal- 
aces, with  their  litanies  of  courtly  flattery.  John 
was  nature’s  nursling.  Such  a rugged  training 
befitted  the  pioneer  pathmaker  of  a reformation 
whose  great  word  was.  Repent!  His  was  the  blast 
of  a bugle — ‘‘a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.” 
“.^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  ode’s,”  the 
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Orphean  harp,  or  even  shepherd’s  pipes,  would 
have  as  ill  become  him  as  a herald  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  they  would  be  worthless  to  sound 
a battle-rally.  The  trumpet  of  Gideon  on  the 
mountain  instantly  brought  Abiezer  to  his  side; 
the  clarion  of  John  summoned  thousands  to  the 
ministry  of  repentance.  The  throng  of  wonder- 
ing hearers  sat  upon  the  slopes.  A city  of  booths 
arose.  Tethered  to  the  shrubs,  a host  of  camels 
nipped  the  herbage,  or  blinked  their  eyes  in  stu- 
pid slumber.  The  neigh  of  steeds,  the  whinny  of 
mules,  the  bray  of  donkeys,  the'  rumble  of  wheels, 
the  suppressed  jargon  of  the  mongrel  multitude, 
had  broken  the  silence  of  the  desert  and  changed 
its  solitude  into  a vast  camp.  At  his  accustomed 
hour  the  prophet  swept  the  sky  with  his  up- 
turned eyes,  as  if  beseeching  the  aid  of  the  Heav- 
enly Powers ; then,  serene  as  a star,  he  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  throng.  Every  voice  was  hushed.  The 
oppressive  calm  was  broken  by  the  trumpet- 
tongued  cry:  ‘‘Repent ! for  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  coming.  I am  his  herald.”  This  was  followed 
by  a fierce  denunciation  of  sin  in  its  protean  forms. 

Gathering  his  strength,  with  the  voice  of  a 
stentor  he  climaxed  his  terrific  anathemas  with  the 
refrain : “Repent ! Repent!!  Repent  ! ! !”  The  re- 
frain seemed  loaded  with  thunder,  and  livid  with 
lightning.  It  volleyed,  reverberated,  crashed,  as 
if  the  pillars  of  the  sky  were  falling.  It  wound 
through  the  vales,  echoed  from  the  crags,  rolled 
through  the  forests,  and  finally  died  away  like  the 
roll  of  distant  drums.  The  Prophet  stood  erect 
and  rigid  as  granite,  his  brow  lowered  and  knit. 
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Other  thunders  seemed  nested  in  his  brows ; other 
lightnings  seemed  loitering  in  his  eyes.  The 
camels  raised  their  drowsy  heads,  and  gave  a 
plaintive  whimper ; horses  upreared  on  their 
haunches,  and  plunged  to  break  their  halters ; the 
mules  stampeded  and  rushed  away.  A low,  sad 
wail  murmured  through  the  booths,  rose  to  a pit- 
eous long-drawn  sigh,  and  finally,  all  restraint 
broken  by  alarm,  it  roared  like  a hurricane — 
''Mercy!  Mercy!!  Mercy!!!” 

One’  of  stentorian  voice  lifted  the  cry,  “It  is 
Elijah !”  The  panic-stricken  mass  responded, 
"Mercy!  Lord  God  of  Hosts!”  The  Hermit 
towered  like  a Colossus.  His  gaze  was  upward 
and  fixed,  as  if  he’  saw  the  throne  of  Jehovah  and 
the  mustering  of  celestial  legions.  His  brawny 
arms  were  spread  like  the  wings  of  an  eagle  when 
poised  for  its  quarry.  The  Prophet  seemed  a 
Sinai.  The  warning  words  died  away,  followed  by 
an  awful  silence.  The  Baptist’s  hands  fell,  and  he 
sank  to  the  stone.  Sitting  there,  the  Jews  thought 
of  Elijah,  the  Romans  of  Pan. 

Many  who  had  heard  his  vehement  hortation 
were  heart-smitten,  and,  convicted  of  sin,  ap- 
proached him  meekly,  saying,  "Prophet  of  Yahveh, 
we  do  repent  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  our  sins, 
and  we  would  be  baptized  for  their  remission.  We 
are  not  worthy,  but  God  is  good,  and  his  mercy 
e'ndureth  forever.” 

In  a moment  John’s  fierce  demeanor  gentled. 
The  frown  that  had  lowered  on  his  brow  lifted ; the 
meteoric  fire  that  had  flashed  from  his  eyes  soft- 
ened until  they  beamed  like  evening  stars;  the 
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bugle  tones  were  succeeded  by  notes  soft  as  the 
cadences  of  a ballad  horn.  With  a cincture  of  cloth 
about  his  loins  he  stepped  into  the  Jordan;  scores 
of  penitents  were  baptized.  Coming  from  the 
water  he  noticed  a group  of  haughty  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  standing  upon  a knoll,  sneering  at  the 
sacred  ordinance.  Their  cold  scorn  did  not  wither 
him.  It  aroused  the  sleeping  lion  within.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  pointed  to  them,  and  launched  a 
terrific  invective:  “O  generation  of  vipers,  who 
hath  brought  you  from  your  serpent  den,  covered 
with  the  slime  of  vice,  and  with  the  poison  of  asps 
under  your  tongues?  You  vipers,  who  has 
prompted  you  to  seek  refuge  from  the  coming 
judgment  ? Make  your  lives  conform  to  your  peni- 
tence. Do  not  say,  ‘Abraham  is  our  ancestor,’  for 
God  is  able  to  turn  these  stones  into  better  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  than  you  are.  Already  the 
ax  is  chopping  at  the  root  of  the  trees,  and  every 
fruitless  tree  will  be  cut  down  for  firewood.”  The 
guilty  shouted,  “W'hat  are  we  to  do,  then  ?”  “Quit 
your  meanness,”  answered  John.  The  rebuked 
sectaries  slunk  away,  and  showed  their  faces  no 
more.  The  sun  was  now  down,  and  the  light  of  a 
thousand  campfires  flared.  The  wondering  people 
sat  long  over  their  flickering  embers  talking  of  the 
Prophet,  and  seeking  to  fix  his  rank.  All  agreed 
that  no  such  Seer  had  risen  in  Israel  since  Elijah 
rode  up  the  sky. 


Chapter  XI 

The  next  day  the  Baptist  was  greeted  by  a 
larger  crowd.  A great  change  had  come  upon 
the  preacher.  The  fierce  denunciations  that  set 
the  brain  on  fire  were  dropped.  His  manner  was 
almost  feminine  in  grace  and  gentleness ; his  voice 
resembled  the  plaint  of  a dove,  more'  than  the 
bravura  of  a lion ; his  eyes  were  liquid  with  tender- 
ness. The  thunderer  was  transformed  into  a vel- 
vet-tongued  interpreter  of  the  dewiest  dawnlight 
of  the  sweeter  soul.  Some  divine'  affinity  magnet- 
ized his  spirit,  and  drew  him  toward  it.  The  secret 
of  this  subtle  drawing  was  disclosed  when,  the 
day  far-spent,  a form  of  superlative  grace  majes- 
tically advanced. 

The  preacher  paused,  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  lovely  Visitor.  Solemnity  and  silence  held 
the  assembly  in  a spell.  With  mellowed  manner 
and  seraphic  accent  the  Baptist  welcomed  him. 
He  needed  no  introduction.  Jesus  had  come  from 
Nazareth  to  be  baptized  of  John.  Thinking  of  his 
Divine  rank,  John  declined,  saying,  “I  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee.’' 

Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  '‘Suffer  it  to  be 
so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness.” The  ordinance  was  performed.  As 
Jesus  emerged  from  the  water  a dovelike  form, 
its  wings  flashing  as  if  silver,  descended  from  the 
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open  heaven,  and  fluttered  over  his  head.  While 
every  eye  was  fastened  upon  the  scene,  a celestial 
voice,  in  tones  of  surprising  sweetness,  said,  ‘'This 
is  my  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.’' 
The  Divine  ratification  filled  John  with  joy,  though 
he  knew  his  star  must  fade  before'  the  rising  sun. 

Jesus  did  not  linger,  but  went  away  alone,  as 
he  came,  and  was  soon  shut  from  view  as  he  en- 
tered the  wilderness. 

John  went  to  his  proseucha  on  the’  mountain- 
side. The  multitude  returned  to  their  tents,  or 
homes,  the  lovely  apparition,  the  descending  dove, 
the  ratifying  voice,  the  cloven  heaven,  the  theme  of 
every  tongue. 

Diomede  was  subdued  into  reverential  awe. 
He  spent  most  of  the  night  writing  to  his  Jerusa- 
lem friends  of  the  marvels  witnessed,  his  impres- 
sion of  the  wonderful  Thebaid.  If  he  had  not  seen 
the  Messiah  he  had  seen  a God.  His  imagination 
had  been  fired  by  the  effigies  the  Pantheon  en- 
shrined; but  the  Perean  desert  had  become  more 
sacred  than  the  Roman  cathedral.  The'  light  the 
Plamen  Dialis  could  not  give  had  dawned  in  the 
wilderness.  He  recalled  how  the  companions  of 
the  divine  Diomede  were  grieved  and  transformed 
into  birds.  Now,  holy  dove-thoughts  fluttered  in 
the  sanctuary  of  his  soul,  and  a voice  from  heaven 
repeated,  “My  Beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased!”  Aspirations  were  rising;  his  soul’s 
horizon  was  expanding.  An  influx  of  spirit-power 
was  rolling  its  tides  over  his  soul,  which  he  could 
no  more  resist  than  a seaweed  the  swirls  that  wrest 
it  from  its  moorings.  “Who  was  John?  Who 
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was  Jesus?  Who  Diomede?”  A night-owl  in  the 
tangled  thicket  mocked  him  with  his  whoa!  A 
black  bat  fluttered  through  the  flame  of  his  lamp. 
A jackal  barked  in  the  desert.  It  was  all  uncanny, 
and  shadowed  him  with  fears.  A change  came. 
So  much  are  we  subject  to  suggestion  that  some- 
times the  simplest  scene  or  sound  will  change  the 
current  of  reflection.  A honey-throated  bulbul 
warbled  to  its  mate.  A dove  cooed  in  his  heart, 
and  there  was  peace'.  It  “did  not  cease,  but  cooed 
and  cooed:” 

“He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending, 

Of  serious  faith  and  inward  joy, 

A song  of  peace  without  alloy.” 

The  shadow  was  gone.  Never  was  his  breast 
so  calm;  never  his  hope  so  strong.  His  heart 
sang: 


“Listen,  sweet  Dove,  unto  my  song. 

And  spread  thy  golden  wings  on  me. 

Hatching  my  tender  heart  so  long. 

Till  I get  wing,  and  fly  away  with  thee.” 

The  words  of  the  Monarch  Minstrel,  which  he 
had  heard  from  Miriam’s  lips,  “O  that  I had  the 
wings  of  a dove,  for  then  would  I fly  away  and 
be  at  rest,”  breathed  through  his  soul. 

In  the  borning-hour  of  a new  hope,  why  did 
his  heart  turn  toward  Jerusalem,  and  bow  at  the 
feet  of  a Jewess?  It  was  springtime: 

“In  spring  a livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove. 

In  spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.” 
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What  had  a soldier  to  do  with  the  dove-emblem 
of  peace?  Why  were  not  his  thoughts  of  the 
eagle  ? Some  subtle  magnetic  chain  stretched  from 
the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem.  Some  carrier-dove  was 
posting  a message  to  Miriam.  He  could  not  resist 
the  feeling  that  his  destiny  was  in  some  way  bound 
up  with  the  Stranger  he  had  seen  that  day  bap- 
tized, upon  whom  the  dove  descended.  It  had  the 
force  of  a persentiment.  What  that  enigma  ? Only 
time  can  tell. 


Chapter  XII 

Returning  from  Bethabara,  impelled  by  the 
Spirit,  Jesus  retired  to  the  desert  west  of 
Jericho,  in  solitude  to  prepare  for  his  public 
ministry.  Amid  sandy  dunes  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  “among  wild  beasts,”  he  wandered. 
The  ferocious  animals  fawned  at  his  feet  and  licked 
his  hand ; the  lion  was  his  footstool,  and  the  eagle's 
wings  his  canopy.  A wren  sought  to  nest  in  his 
beard,  as  they  have  in  the  headgear  of  cathedral 
saints.  Had  man  remained  as  creaturewardly  kind 
as  God  made  him,  he  would  be  adored  by  animals 
who,  taught  by  his  cruelty,  dread  him  as  an  assas- 
sin and  a nest-robber.  The  time  will  come  when, 
Christ-taught,  the  gentle-hearted  will  disdain  the 
feather  that  floats  from  the  warrior’s  casque 
and  plumes  the  bonnet  of  the  frivolous  belle.  A 
day  will  dawn  when  mankind  will  grant  beasts  and 
birds  the  truce  and  peace  they  beg  from  the  sav- 
ages who  have  waged  a cruel  war  against  them 
for  their  flesh  and  feather. 

Homo  homini  lupus,  said  Hobbes;  Homo  lupo 
homo,  paraphrased  Amiel.  On  tablets  in  the  Cata- 
combs Jesus  is  portrayed  as  Orpheus  charming 
wild  beasts  with  his  lyre.  As  a raven  fed  the 
Prophet,  may  not  the  osprey  have  fished  for  his 
table  and  the  eagle'  brought  him  honey  from  the 
rock?  Angels  were  his  commissaries,  a fish  paid 
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his  taxes,  a wild  ass  was  his  charger,  and  a child- 
choir  chanted  his  Jubilate.  Francis  d’ Assisi,  who 
nearly  reduplicated  the'  Christ-life,  loved  God 
and  all  his  creature's,  gathered  worms  from  the 
road  to  prevent  them  from  being  crushed ; to  save 
a sick  lamb  from  death  he  wrapped  it  in  a cloak 
needed  for  self-protection.  The  animal  world  was 
not  responsele'ss  to  his  sympathy.  Preaching 
where  a flock  of  blackbirds  annoyed  him  with 
their  noisy  chatter,  he  addressed  them:  “My  sis- 
ters, you  have  talked  enough;  now  let  me  speak; 
hear  God’s  word,  and  be  silent  until  I have  fin- 
ished.” 

The  legend  says,  “The  birds  were  still,  and  did 
not  fly  away  until  the  final  Amen. 

He  made  “a  covenant  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  with  creeping  things  of  the  ground 

“Birds  and  beasts. 

And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  on  the  stream, 

And  harmless  reptile  crawling  in  the  sun, 

And  gorgeous  insect  moving  in  the  air, 

In  his  capacious  mind  he  loved  them  all; 

Rich  in  love, 

And  sweet  humanity,  he  was  himself, 

To  that  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved.” 

In  the  desert  occurred  Jesus’  duel  with  the 
devil,  in  which  he  proved  himself  impeccable.  The 
race,  lost  in  Adam,  was  recovered  in  Christ.  He 
had  grown  into  the'  consciousness  of  his  Messianic 
mission.  After  a fast  of  forty  days,  Satan  ap- 
proached him  when  weakened  by  hunger.  If  he 
could  be  tripped  to  his  fall  by  satanic  power  and 
subtlety,  the  world  would  be  left  without  hope. 
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The  Great  Spirit  of  Evil  came,  equipped  with  all 
the  weapons  the  arsenal  of  wickedness  could  fur- 
nish for  the  combat.  Adam  had  surrendered  to  an 
attack  addressed  to  his  aminal  appetite,  prurient 
curiosity,  and  ambition  to  rival  his  creator.  Satan 
invited  him  to  appease  his  hunger  by  the  use  of 
supernatural  power,  the  turning  of  stones  into 
bread;  but  his  divine  birthright  and  mission  was 
not  to  be  surrendered  for  a mess  of  pottage. 
Physical  craving  was  held  in  leash  by  a spiritual 
purpose.  With  skillful  strategy,  Satan  shifted  his 
tactics.  By  some  occult  levitation  Jesus  was  trans- 
ported to  a pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  Here,  sym- 
bolically, he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Jewish  eccle- 
siasticism.  A pontifical  priesthood  and  miter  were 
tendered.  The  proffered  seat  of  Aaron  was  re- 
jected. The  third  temptation  was  to  accept  the 
emperorship  of  the  world,  and  thus  meet  the  prev- 
alent, popular  conception  of  Messianic  glory.  The 
grandeur  of  earthly  dominion  was  made'  to  pass  in 
panoramic  review,  the  scepter  of  a universal 
Caesar  was  proffered,  the  banner  of  the  lion  of 
Judah  to  substitute  the  eagle-standard  of  Rome. 
The  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  earthly  empire  was  re- 
fused. ‘Tt  was  the  temptation  to  which  Mahomet 
yielded  when  he  used  the  sword  to  subdue  those 
whom  he  was  afterward  to  make  religious.’’  “The 
Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  was  at  that  moment  in- 
finitely the  most  powerful  of  living  men,  the  abso- 
lute, undisputed,  deified  ruler  of  all  that  was  fairest 
and  richest  in  earthly  kingdoms.  There  was  no 
control  to  his  power,  no  limit  to  his  wealth,  no 
restraint  upon  his  pleasures.  And  to  yield  him- 
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self  more  unreservedly  to  the  self-gratification  of 
a voluptuous  luxury,  not  long  after  this  time  he 
chose  for  himself  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  earth, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  slumbering  volcano,  upon 
an  enchanted  isle',  in  one  of  the  most  softly  de- 
licious of  climates.”  * 

From  the  triple  combat  the  champion  of  sal- 
vation emerged  victorious.  The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness was  routed,  and  retired  from  the  contest. 
The  conflict  closed,  heaven  came  to  Jesus'  relief, 
and  angels  ministered  to  his  wants. 

The  Messianic  consciousness  completed,  Jesus 
returned  to  the  Jordan  for  inauguration,  through 
John's  recognition  of  his  divine  rank  and  priestly 
office.  How  this  transcendent  temptation  and 
triumph  shames  our  weakness  in  yielding  to  petty 
temptations ! With  what  ease  does  evil  make  con- 
quest of  our  principles ! Had  the  Captain  of  our 
Salvation  accepted  the  baits  and  bribes  of  the 
arch-tempter,  Tiberius  would  have  been  his  vas- 
sal, the  Temple  his  Basilica. 

For  a fleeting  honor,  a bursting  bauble,  a mo- 
ment of  sinful  delight,  we  sell  our  souls  to  Satan, 
and  forfeit  our  title  to  an  eternal  inheritance. 
How  many  set  a trifling  value  on  their  immortal 
estate,  and  expose  it  for  sale  on  a bargain-coun- 
ter ! Through  self-renunciation  and  loyalty  to 
truth  and  right  we  win  the  crown  of  life,  and  wear 
the  insignia  of  immortal  princehood.  Virtue  is 
the  only  patent  of  true  nobility. 
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Chapter  XIII 

Refreshed  by  angelic  ministration  after 
the  conflict  with  the  Evil  One’,  the  conscious- 
ness of  Messiahship  perfected,  luminous  without 
from  light  within,  majestic  in  his  portage,  Jesus  re- 
turned to  John  for  coronation.  The  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  the  heavenly  attestations  of  his  Divine 
Sonship — the  dove  and  the  voice — had  been  noised 
abroad,  and  had  brought  thousands  from  “all  the 
land  of  Judea  and  they  of  Jerusalem.’’  The  pulpit 
of  the  Prophet  became  a tribunal.  Self-lauding 
Pharisees  and  sneering  Sadducees  were  rebuked 
and  shamed  into  silence  amid  storms  of  hisses. 
Hypocrites  who  feigned  candidature  for  baptism 
were  detected,  and  told  to  make  the  Dead  Sea 
their  wash-pot;  he  would  not  defile  the  Jordan 
with  the  feculent  scales  of  moral  lepers.  His 
sword-like  sentences  cut  through  the  pasteboard 
armor  of  publicans,  the  licensed  robbers  of  Rome, 
their  stolen  shekels  rattled  their  guilt,  and  they 
were  commanded  to  restore  their  extorted  gains. 
A Roman  captain  lifted  his  helmet  and  asked, 
“What  would  you  have  a soldier  do?”  Unawed 
by  the  man  of  war,  he  bade  him  cease  his  pillage 
and  be  content  with  his  pay. 

While  disposing  of  guilty  penitents  an  outer 
guard  shouted:  “Make  way!  A deputation  from 
the  Sanhedrin!” 
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The  embassy  approached,  and  its  chairman 
said:  “Stranger,  the  Holy  Synod  hath  sent  us  to 
inquire  who  you  are — Elijah,  the  Messiah?” 

He  thundered,  “No!” 

“Who  then?”  they  replied,  “that  we  may  re- 
port to  our  Court.” 

“I  am  the  loud-crying  voice’  straightening  the 
way  for  the  coming  Lord,”  said  he. 

The  deputation  was  from  the  Pharisee  side  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  self-ordained  guardians  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  they  inquired  his  author- 
ity: “Why  are  you  baptizing  if  you  are  not  the 
Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  yet  the  prophet  ?” 

His  final  answer  was:  “I  baptize  with  water 
unto  repentance,  which  you  all,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
need  alike ; but  there  is  One  among  you  whom  you 
do  not  recognize,  who  is  coming  after  me,  who 
will  baptize  you  with  the  fires  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I am  not  worthy  to  unbuckle  his  sandals.  Go  and 
report  this!” 

The  confused  committee  withdrew,  and  were' 
soon  pacing  their  camels  homeward.  They  were 
scarcely  gone  when  there  was  a tinkle  of  horse- 
ge'ar  and  a rumble  of  wheels.  A troop  of  cuiras- 
siers galloped  about  a gilded  cabriolet,  a trumpet 
thrilled,  and  a huzzah  rang,  “Long  live  the  Te- 
trarch !” 

Herod  and  his  queen  created  the  diversion. 
The  cortege  drew  up  afront  of  John,  and  Herod 
asked,  “Thou  hast  counsel  for  my  subjects;  what 
hast  thou  for  thy  sovereign?”  John  made  no 
obeisance.  He  leveled  his  burning  orbs  upon  his 
royal  visitor,  and,  without  a tremor  in  his  tones. 
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said : “Kings  are  no  more  in  God’s  sight  than  beg- 
gars, if  impure.  Thou  art  the  son  of  the  murderer 
of  babes.  The  blood  of  thine  own  mother  red- 
dened thy  father’s  hands.  Thou  hast  heired  the 
ferocity  that  made  him  prince  of  butchers.  Thou 
hast  driven  away  a faithful  wife,  and  installed  the 
harlot  by  thy  side.  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have 
thy  brother’s  wife.  It  is  a scandal  to  Rome,  and 
an  insult  to  Israel.  Repent,  or  the  vengeance  of 
Yahveh  will  fall  upon  thy  guilty  head.  I will  speak 
the  truth,  though  it  shake  down  the  domed  sky.” 

An  officer  struck  the  Prophet  with  his  steel 
gauntlet,  the  blood  crimsoned  his  beard,  and  dyed 
his  hairy  tunic.  The  mercenaries  would  have'  torn 
John  to  pieces  had  not  the  people  shown  resent- 
ment. 

Diomede  interposed  to  protect  both  prophet 
and  prince.  The  caitiff  Tetrarch  ordered  his  char- 
ioteer to  drive  to  the  palace.  John  stood  firm  like 
a rock  in  the  surging  sea,  quietly  dashed  the  blood 
from  his  beard,  saying,  “God  will  avenge !” 

The  day  was  declining,  the  hermit  dismissed 
the  people,  and  alone  he  strode  to  his  proseucha. 

Diomede  posted  the  pickets,  left  the  camp  in 
charge'  of  a lieutenant,  and  joined  Herod,  who  had 
summoned  him  to  the  palace.  “Herod  feared 
John.” 

The  enraged  Tetrarch  prorogued  his  lords  and 
captains,  and  at  the  Council-board  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  to  avoid  conflict,  Herod  should  return 
to  Tiberias.  The  next  morning,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  the  quaking  princeling  set  out 
for  his  Galilean  capital. 


Chapter  XIV 

Those  who  thought  John,  to  elude  arrest, 
would  escape  during  the  night,  were  surprised 
to  see  him  reappear  at  the  usual  time  as  composed 
as  if  no  peril  menaced.  Herod  was  the  fugitive. 
Though  John's  appearance  was  grotesque,  his 
bearing  was  gentled.  The  lips  that  had  whistled 
like  a cobra,  breathed  as  a bulbul.  Every  listener 
marveled  at  his  changed  carriage  and  silkened 
voice.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  soon  re- 
vealed. A youth  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty, 
a halo  of  exceeding  brightness  above  his  head, 
approached.  John  softly  exclaimed,  “Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world !"  The  twain,  together,  stood — silent.  The 
guards  looked  and  were  transfixed;  the  people 
gazed  in  adoring  awe’.  The  westering  sun,  full- 
orbed,  threw  a fan-like  splendor  on  the  white- 
robed  figure;  a lambent  flame  played  around  his 
head,  making  his  auburn  tresses  shine  as  burnished 
gold.  John  was  one  of  those  mountain- minded 
men  who  rise  on  the  plain  of  history.  In  him  the 
Hebrew  nationality  flamed  high  with  a dying  bril- 
liancy. He  was  more  than  a Prophet;  he  was  a 
Revolution.  Several  of  the  Baptist's  disciples, 
notably  John,  Andrew,  and  Simon  (Peter),  joined 
Jesus.  The  band  was  subsequently  increased  by 
Philip,  who  sought  Nathanael  and  told  him:  “We 
no 
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have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  did  write,  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth/' 
Nathanael  was  staggered:  ^‘Can  any  good  come 
from  Nazareth?”  “Come  and  see,”  replied  Philip. 
Nathanael  approached  Jesus,  who  said,  “Here  is 
a true  Israelite,  without  hypocrisy.”  “How  do  you 
know  me?”  Nathanael  asked.  “Before  Philip 
hailed  you,”  Jesus  replied,  “I  saw  you  under  the 
fig-tree  and  read  your  soul.”  The  surprised  man 
recognized  the  telepathic  power  of  Jesus,  and 
confessed,  “Rabbi,  you  are  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  Son  of  God.” 

As  Jesus  could  render  legible  the  writing,  as  if 
in  sympathetic  ink,  with  which  the  hearts  of  men 
were’  overwritten,  so  those  called  were  endowed 
with  those  keen  intuitions  which  perceived  the 
commanding  authority  of  the  Master  Soul.  Jesus 
ende’d  the  colloquy:  “Nathanael,  thou  dost  credit 
my  Messiahship,  because  by  mental  sight  I was 
able  at  a distance  "to  discern  the  quality  of  thy 
spirit — you  shall  see  greater  things  than  my  mind- 
reading. You  shall  see  heaven  open  to  view,  and 
angels  going  up  and  coming  down  communicat- 
ing the  will  of  God  to  the  Son  of  Man.” 

Free  from  taint,  born  of  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion, of  Divine  paternity  and  virgin  purity,  perfect 
in  form  and  feature,  Jesus  was  the  transparent  vase 
of  truth;  the  light  of  a sacred  soul  shone  in  his 
lovely  face,  making  “the  King  in  his  beauty”  the 
glass  of  perfection,  “the  sacrament  of  goodness.” 
A flame  of  fire  and  starry  brightness  flashed  from 
his  eye,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead  shone  in 
his  face.  He  was  of  medium  size’.  His  complexion 
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was  more  Hellenic  than  Hebrew.  His  brown  eyes, 
soft  as  the  violet’s,  shone  into  the  soul  like  the 
light  of  a star  into  a globlet  of  deW.  His  hair, 
fine  as  silk,  the  color  of  ruby  wine,  in  wavy  tresses, 
rippled  to  his  shoulders.  His  countenance  com- 
mingled the  fresh  charms  of  youthful  vigor,  and 
chastened  gravity,  carved  by  the  chisel  of  sorrow: 

*‘A  face 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  beauty’s  self!” 

His  voice,  though  registering  a full  diapason, 
was  capable  of  cadences  soft  as  the  chords  of  an 
.^^^olian  harp  touched  by  a zephyr’s  wing.  When 
teaching  immortal  truths  and  “the  sweet  human- 
ities,” his  manner  was  captivating.  When  dealing 
with  the  weak  and  wretched,  and  the  truth-lover, 
his  deportment  was  cheering  and  comforting; 
when  confronted  by  the  captious,  there  was  in  his 
dilemmas  a hidden  lightning  that  scorched  to  the 
quick.  Modest  as  the  violet,  he  often  sought  the 
shade;  strong  as  a cedar  on  Lebanon,  he  could 
stand  on  the  mountain,  and  toss  the  tempest  as 
from  toughened  boughs.  He  wore  a peasant’s 
garb;  next  his  body  a striped  seamless  tunic  of 
wool  bound  to  the  waist  by  a girdle,  and  covering 
him  from  his  ivory  neck  to  his  sandals ; over  this  a 
flowing  blue  robe,  giving  that  grace  characteristic 
of  Oriental  costume.  Not  bare-headed,  as  the 
painters  portray,  as  such  exposure  to  the  Syrian 
sun  forbade,  but  wearing  a snowy  kefEyeh  held  by  a 
fillet,  and  dropping  to  his  shoulders  like  a bridal  veil. 
The  only  distinctive  mark  was  the  fringe  and  blue 
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ribbon  at  each  corner  of  his  abhas,  enjoined  by  the 
law.  The  glory  of  the  Christ,  “the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth,”  was  the 
glory  of  the  lamp,  not  the  globe’ — of  the  soul,  not 
the  body  or  raiment.  Those  to  whom  he  was 
“without  form  or  comeliness”  were  without  spirit- 
ual discernment,  who  forgot  the  hero  and  only  re- 
garded his  armor.  The  boor  sees  no  beauty  in  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  while  the  artist  sees  the  angel 
in  the  rough-hewn  marble.  In  his  tones  was  the 
soul  of  speech.  Had  he  spoken  into  a phono- 
graph, with  tenderness  of  tone,  “Sufler  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,”  bereaved  maternity  would  give  rap- 
tured ear.  Without  portraiture,  pencil,  or  pen,  we 
are  left  to  idealize  our  Christ.  Neither  poet  nor 
painter  can  embody  a satisfying  image  of  the 
Christ  as  our  faith  and  imagination  picture  him  on 
our  transfiguring  Tabors.  “The  only  portraiture 
which  any  earnest  believer  can  regard  with  satis- 
faction, is  the  one  that  dawns  upon  his  rising 
faith;  nor  will  that  satisfy  him  as  anything  which 
he  can  fix  and  frame,  for  it  will  change  as  he 
changes,  and  as  the  Christ  of  consciousness  grows 
into  the  likeness  of  the  living  God.” 

Concerning  Jesus,  the  disciple  should  credit  no 
one  save  the  Lord  himself,  and  seek  to  disclose  the 
pure,  sweet  image  of  the  Master  behind  the  pris- 
matic refractions  through  which  we'  receive  from 
the  past.  A beam  of  celestial  light  cutting  across 
the  low-horizon  of  human  life  has  been  shattered 
into  a multitude  of  rainbow  hues,  and  the  broken 
rays  projected  in  a vast  variety  of  directions. 
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Every  age  will  give  new  interpretation  to  the  per- 
son and  mission  of  Christ,  and  he  will  be  seen 
transfigured  by  the  shifting  colors  of  men’s 
thoughts.  When  he  appears  in  glory,  we  will  be 
like  him  and  see  him  as  he  is — not  in  the  resolved 
rays  in  which  he  has  been  manifested  to  men  in 
differing  ages  and  civilizations,  but  in  the  true  light 
that  shines  in  the’  face  of  God. 


Chapter  XV 


HE  Commissioners  sent  to  interview  John  ex- 


1 pressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  herald 
of  the  Messiah.  The  deputation  was  composed  of 
Pharisee's,  while  the  majority  of  the  Sanhedrin 
were  Sadducees.  The  report  was  displeasing  to 
the  Sadducee  side.  Annas,  coadjutor  high  priest, 
was  conservative.  Caiaphas,  wishing  to  take  the 
floor,  called  Annas  to  the  chair.  On  doing  so  he' 
advised  a prudent  awaiting  of  events,  and  said, 
“The  present  situation  is  not  such  as  requires 
official  action.’'  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Gamaliel 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the  chair. 

Caiaphas  urged  the  relegation  of  the  matter  to 
Pilate,  with  the  suggestion  that,  John’s  conduct 
being  seditious,  he  should  be  arrested.  He  said: 
“There  is  a widespread  opinion  throughout  the 
Empire,  that  a great  potentate  is  about  to  arise'  in 
Judea  who  will  rule  the  world,  which  has  created 
intense  feeling  at  Rome  against  the  Jewish  col- 
onies, and  suspicion  of  sedition  in  the  Syrian  prov- 
ince’s. Immediate  action  is  required  to  allay  this 
impression,  and  to  show  Tiberius  that  we  are 
loyal.”  Several  favored  stoning,  the  penalty  for 
heresy. 

Gamaliel  said:  “Time  is  the  great  truth-teller. 
If  John  is  an  impostor  he  will  soon  be  smitteti  by 
the  rod  of  God;  if  he  is  God’s  messenger,  oppo- 
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sition  will  be  fruitless.  Arrest  will  precipitate  the 
revolution  you  seek  to  prevent.” 

The  debate  developed  sore  indignation.  To 
prevent  a possible  profanation  of  the  Court  by 
bloodshed,  and  to  protect  the  Commissioners  and 
conservatives,  Annas  adjourned  the  Synod. 

The  excitement  was  contagious,  and  pervaded 
the  city.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  fever  when  news 
came  of  the  appearance  of  a young  man  whom  the 
Baptizer  declared  to  be  the  Messiah. 

Subsequently  Herod  caused  the  troops  to  sup- 
press the  hermit’s  preaching,  and  to  disperse  the 
pilgrims,  whose  booths  had  grown  into  a city. 
John  said:  'T  offer  no  resistance.  The  Messiah 
has  come,  and  my  errand  has  ended.  Go  to  your 
homes,  and  await  your  Messiah !” 

The  scene  of  agitation  shifted  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  shores  of  Galilee.  The  return  of  Jesus  to 
Galilee  was  to  attend  the  wedding  of  John,  his  dis- 
ciple, whose'  mother,  Salome,  was  kin  to  Mary. 
Nathanael  was  the  paranymph. 

Here  occurred  his  first  miracle,  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine,  which  was  only  an  accelerated 
process  of  doing  what  is  being  done  by  the  same 
power  in  a longer  period  in  every  vineyard. 

Admit  the  divine  rank  of  Jesus,  and  the  doing, 
by  fiat,  of  what  he  is  constantly  doing  by  growth — 
turning  the  rain  and  dews  into  grapes — is  as  cred- 
ible as  the  other.  As  he  was  to  touch  the  man- 
life  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  it  was  eminently 
fitting  that  his  inaugural  miracle'  should  be  per- 
formed at  a marriage  feast.  “This  beginning  of 
miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee  and  mani- 
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fested  his  glory ; and  his  disciples  believed  on 
him.” 

The  “glory”  was  not  that  of  turning  water  into 
wine,  but  the  manifestation  of  approval  of  mar- 
riage’, of  home-building,  of  the  joy  of  life.  Fresh 
from  the  gloom  of  the  desert,  the  hunger  of  a fast, 
he  brightened  a banquet,  and  showed  himself  as 
glad  with  us  at  our  festivals  as  he  is  sad  with  us 
at  our  funerals.  His  first  function  was  to  fling 
radiant  joy  over  the  dusty  paths  of  life,  and  charm 
and  consecration  over  its  divinest  relationship. 
The  incident  was  a breach  with  the  asceticism  of 
the  Baptist:  “Christianity  at  her  very  inaugura- 
tion has  no  leathern  girdle  nor  raiment  of  camel’s- 
hair,  nor  food  of  locusts,  but  comes  garlanded  with 
festal  flowers  and  with  cups  of  innocent  pleasure 
in  her  hands.” 

“After  this  Jesus  and  his  mother  and  his  kins- 
men, and  his  disciples,  went  down  to  Capernaum, 
but  continued  there  not  many  days.” 

Nicodemus  had  learned  from  pilgrims  to  the 
Passover,  who  arrived  early,  an  account  of  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  and  felt  sure  that  he  who  could 
convert  the  water  into  wine  could  change  the  heart 
and  make  it  pure  and  sweet.  He  was  told  that 
the  “Prophet  of  Galilee”  would  be  at  the  Paschal 
Feast,  and  was  hoping  to  find  in  him  his  soul’s 
desire. 


Chapter  XVI 

The  dispersed  Jews  were  notified  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Passover  by  a muezzin  of  fire.  A 
Levite  stood  by  a beacon-pile,  on  the  tallest  moun- 
tain. When  the  silver-horn  of  the'  paschal  moon 
first  glinted,  he  touched  the  resinous  wood  with  a 
lighted  torch,  and  up  shot  the  tongue  of  fire  that 
summoned  the  tribes  to  the  national  altar.  The' 
neighboring  hill-top  answered,  and  called  to  the 
next,  and  on  it  circled,  widening  the  wave  of  flame. 
It  flashed  southward  toward  Egypt,  and  reddened 
its  sands ; north,  until  Hermon’s  snows  were  crim- 
soned, and  the  pines  of  Lebanon  became  scarlet; 
west,  till  Carmel  spread  it  on  the  sea;  and  east, 
until  it  glinted  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  in- 
carnadined the  Euphrates.  It  flamed  on  the’  path 
of  the  caravan;  lighted  the  gilded  horns  of  sacri- 
ficial bullocks ; glowed  on  the  fleece  of  paschal 
lambs;  made  iridescent  the  crests  of  doves  and 
pigeons  in  the  cages.  Every  Jew  hailed  it  with 
patriotic  and  pious  devotion,  tightened  his  girdle, 
and,  staff  in  hand,  turned  toward  Jerusalem. 

Jesus,  with  John,  Philip,  and  Nathanael,  went 
together  to  the  Holy  City.  Arrived,  John  met  a 
friend,  a Temple  secretary,  Lazarus,  who  invited 
him  and  Jesus  to  become  his  guests  at  Bethany. 
While  going  to  Bethany  they  passed  a lazaretto 
of  lepers,  one  of  whom  cried,  ‘‘Unclean 

Lazarus  mournfully  informed  them  that  the  un- 
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happy  man  had  been  a Temple  scribe  and  trans- 
lator, and  was  his  father,  Simon.  While  on  a 
Board  of  Sanitation,  performing  an  act  of  mercy, 
he  incurred  the  leprosy,  and  was  quarantined. 
had  to  leave  college  and  take  his  place';  my  sisters 
made  costumes  for  the  priests,  and  embroidered 
tapestries  for  the  Temple.  Thus  we  have  sup- 
ported ourselves  and  taken  care  of  our  father  in 
the  refuge  we  built  for  him.” 

The  story  moved  Jesus  to  say:  “Let  us  draw 
nearer ; fear  no  danger,  for  I have  power  to  expel 
the  demons  of  disease.” 

The  leper  waved  them  away,  shouting.  Tame! 
“Unclean!” 

Jesus  bade  the  leper  to  remain,  saying:  “By  the 
power  of  the  living  God,  whose  Son  I am,  I 
cleanse  thee,  body  and  soul!” 

Instantly  the  leper  felt  his  blood  bound  with  a 
tonic  thrill ; the  scales  dropped ; the  rheum  left  his 
eyes ; and  the  dreadful  ichor  yielded  to  exhilaration 
as  of  wine.  In  a delirium  of  delight,  Simon  flung 
himself  at  his  benefactor’s  feet,  and  confessed  him 
the  Son  of  God. 

Jesus  said : “Arise,  go  show  thyself  to  the  priest 
for  cleansing ; secure  the  lawful  certificate',  and  rest 
this  night  under  thine  own  roof.” 

Simon  did  as  he  was  charged.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  that  house.  The  miracle  installed  Jesus  in 
the  affections  of  the  family.  The'  Bethany  cottage 
became  his  favorite  home.  There,  was  the  monu- 
ment of  his  mercy,  the  receptive  disciple,  the  kind 
hostess,  and  him  who  was  to  be'  the  hostage  of  his 
power  over  death. 
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After  a refreshing  night  Jesus  repaired  to  the 
Temple,  and  entered  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  saw  it  profaned  by  merchandise  and  brokerage, 
defiled  by  live-stock,  dishonored  by  extortion, 
coarse'  cries  and  obscene  speech  of  drivers  and 
hucksters.  Pilgrims  buying  animals  for  sacrifice, 
foreigners  with  uncurrent  coin  for  exchange  were 
the  customers.  The  court  had  been  turned  into  a 
corral,  foul  as  the  Augean  stable,  from  whose  offal 
steamed  a stench  that  smothered  the  holy  incense. 
The  peristyle  was  cumbered  with  osier  cages,  filled 
with  doves.  Bullocks  were  tethered  to  the  fluted 
pillars.  Usurers  sat  at  tables  piled  with  coins. 
The’  air  was  dissonant  with  foreign  jargon  and  the 
clink  of  coin,  the  parley  of  swindlers,  the  curses  of 
the  cheated,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  mourning  of  doves. 

Muleteers  and  camel-men,  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds, reeking  with  filth,  cracked  jests  and  volleyed 
oaths.  The  bazar  and  babel  fired  him  with  in- 
dignation. 

Gathering  a scourge,  he  drove  out  the  herds  of 
beasts  and  their  drovers.  Turning  on  the  money- 
changers, whose  eyes  leered  with  lust  for  gold,  he 
upset  their  tables,  and  sent  their  shekels  a-rolling, 
while  he  flagellated  the  usurers  until  their  shoul- 
ders were  welted.  Had  he  the  strength  that 
bended  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  the  rout  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  Cries  of  pain  mingled  with 
the  swish  of  the  scourge.  Above  the  din  rang, 
“Away,  ye  who  have  turned  the  house  of  prayer 
into  a den  of  thieves 

The  scribes  and  priests  who  had  farmed  the' 
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court  could  not,  without  exposure,  protest.  The 
functionaries  mustered  courage  to  demand  his  au- 
thority. Half-impressed  that  such  intrepidity  was 
superhuman,  they  demanded  a sign.  In  response, 
he  said,  '‘Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days 
I will  raise  it  up.’* 

The  Temple  was  their  pride.  It  was  a majestic 
pile,  without  peer  in  Pantheon  or  Parthenon.  By 
what  magic  or  Orphean  harp  would  this  peasant 
lift  from  ruins  the  pillared  marble? 

They  construed  his  words  into  a menace.  “But 
he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.”  None'  knew 
what  that  metaphor  meant;  but  it  lingered  in  the 
memory  of  his  disciples  as  the  song  of  the  sea  in 
a shell. 

The  fugitives,  to  make  their  ignoble  flight  seem 
less  cowardly,  magnified  the  avenger  into  a giant 
with  the  evil  eye  of  Satan  and  the  power  of 
the  pit. 

The  event  stimulated  curiosity,  aroused  the 
fears  of  the  timid,  and  made  the  superstitious 
cower  as  though  some  hydra-headed  monster, 
ravening  for  human  prey,  prowled  the  street. 


Chapter  XVII 

JESUS  performed  a number  of  miracles,  which 
seeing,  many  believed  in  him.  Simon  showed 
himself,  healed,  and  rejoicing  friends  received  his 
testimony.  His  miracles  of  power  and  love  dis- 
armed the  priests,  the  purging  of  the  Temple  was 
classed  as  miraculous,  and  therefore  the  pleasure 
of  God.  The  officials,  deprived  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  concessionaries y sulked  and  mut- 
tered, but  received  no  sympathy.  The  Galileans, 
of  whom  there  were’  many  at  the  feast,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Jesus.  Offended  at  the  suggestion 
that  Galilee  could  not  produce  a prophet,  they 
gloated  over  the  expulsion  of  the  temple-traders, 
and  were  elated  at  the  rising  fame  of  their  country- 
man, and  the  designation  of  him  as  “the  Prophet 
of  Galilee.^’ 

Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were 
close  friends.  Both  were  Pharisees,  and  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin.  Miriam,  and  the  son  of  Joseph, 
Benoni,  had  been  espoused  from  early  childhood. 
Benoni  was  a handsome  youth,  who  had  already 
become  “a  ruler.”  The  young  people,  desiring  to 
acquire  the  best  education  schools  and  travel  could 
give,  had  delayed  marriage. 

The  two  senators  supported  handsome  estab- 
lishments at  Jerusalem.  Nicodemus  was  the 
Croesus  of  Judea.  The  sails  of  his  ships  whitened 
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the  Mediterranean ; his  piers  and  warehouses  were 
in  every  port  from  Sidon  to  Ale’xandria.  His 
palace  was  the  seat  of  an  elegant  hospitality.  His 
mansion  was  Romanesque,  situated  upon  a plaza 
ornamented  by  trees,  terraces,  and  fountains. 
The  cinnabar-stained  walls  were  decorated  with 
rich  carvings,  the  ceiling  of  cedar. 

Joseph’s  house  was  of  Jewish  architecture,  and 
the  interior  finished  with  costly  woods,  the  pillars 
of  acacia,  the  fretwork  of  almug,  the  floors  of 
cypress,  the  ceiling  of  fir.  The  lower  walls  were 
upholstered  with  rich  draperies.  The  latticed  win- 
dows afforded  air.  Charcoal  braziers  diffused  heat. 
Alabaster  lamps,  filled  with  olive-oil,  gave  light. 
The  beds — Persian  rugs  and  quilted  coverlets. 

The  building,  a quadrangle  surrounding  a series 
of  inner  courts,  opening  into  each  other.  An  outer 
court  for  the  public  life  and  social  intercourse  of 
the  family.  It  was  covered  with  a zebra-like  awn- 
ing of  listed  colors,  the  floor  spread  with  mats 
and  rugs.  In  the  center  of  the  inner  court  was  a 
fountain,  around  which  palms  were  planted.  The 
residence  was  environed  by  parks  and  gardens. 
In  the  olive-garden  was  a pavilion,  the  openings 
arched,  the  intervening  spaces  latticed  and 
tesselated  with  vines,  the  top  a dome,  sur- 
rounded by  a balustrade.  Near  this  garden  house 
was  a tomb,  carved  in  the  solid  rock  underlying 
a skull-shaped  hill.  The  front  of  the  sepulcher 
was  an  arch  of  masonry,  into  which  were  cut 
cameo  texts.  The  door  was  a massive  monolith, 
or  tablet  of  marble,  which  it  took  several  men 
to  move  back  and  forth  in  grooves.  It  was  un- 
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occupied,  no  death  having  occurred  in  the  family. 
An  acanthus  had  overgrown  the  entrance,  enamel- 
ing it  with  verdure.  The  villa  was  situated  out- 
side the  walls  and  north  of  the’  Damascus  Gate. 

On  the  eve  preceding  the  torch-summons  to 
the  Passover,  Nicodemus,  his  family,  and  Electra, 
seated  on  the  facade,  discussed  the  Messiah. 
Nicodemus  did  not  share  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
he  was  to  be  a temporal  prince,  though  it  was 
easy  for  a Jew  to  believe  that  Israel  could  pro- 
duce a conquering  king.  The  numerous  instances 
of  miraculous  intervention  discomfiting  Zion^s 
foes  convinced  them  that  the  battle  was  not  al- 
ways to  the  strong.  With  them,  God  and  one 
man  were  a majority. 

Nicodemus  would  investigate.  His  family  en- 
couraged inquiry,  but  counseled  caution.  Electra, 
yearning  for  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  sympathized. 
The  prophet  stirred  up  Jerusalem  by  suddenly 
appearing  in  the  Temple  as  the  scourge  of  God 
and  as  healer  and  teacher.  Nicodemus  sought 
Simon,  a friend,  and  saw  the  work  that  had  been 
wrought  in  him.  Simon  said:  ^‘Rabbi,  whether 
he  be  God,  man,  or  devil,  I know  not;  but  one 
thing  I do  know:  whereas  I was  an  outlawed 
leper,  now  I am  clean.  Come  and  see  him.  He 
is  my  guest.  Come  this  evening,  when,  undis- 
turbed by  the  crowd,  you  may  satisfy  yourself.’’ 
At  eventide  the  venerable  man  went  to  Bethany, 
and  was  pleasantly  received  by  the  young 
prophet.  It  was  not  cowardice  that  brought  him 
to  the  interview  by  night.  It  was  prudent  to 
invite  no  hostility  from  his  co-Sanhedrinists, 
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either  to  himself  or  Jesus.  By  conserving 
his  influence,  he  might  protect  or  promote 
the  Prophet,  should  he  credit  his  claims.  Un- 
interrupted by  the  curious  and  captious,  he 
could  calmly  prosecute  his  inquiry.  He  was  a 
truth-seeking  man,  willing  to  be  convinced,  eager 
for  divine  illumination,  and  disgusted  with  the 
bigotry  of  their  Sadducee'  compeers,  who  were 
a majority  in  the  Synod  of  Seventy,  and  sup- 
ported by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  chief  and  emer- 
itus high  priest.  They  were  already  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  the  “pretender”  because  of  their 
conservatism  when  the  report  of  the  embassy  to 
John  was  before  the  synodical  congress.  Their 
caution  is  to  be  commended. 

Nicodemus  began  the  colloquy  with  a candid 
and  courteous  concession:  “Rabbi,  we  know  that 
thou  art  a teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man 
can  do  the  things  thou  doest  except  God  be  with 
him.” 

Jesus  answered,  “Except  a man  be  born  again, 
he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

A High  Churchman,  of  priestly  paternity,  a 
senator  of  the  Jews,  before  the  law  blameless, 
did  he  require  such  a change  as  birth  suggested 
to  become  a citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 
“It  is  contrary  to  nature  that  an  old  man  should 
re-enter  his  mother’s  womb,  and  again  be  born 
a child.” 

Jesus  replied:  “Of  a truth,  unless  a man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can  not  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  All  naturally  born  is  hu- 
man; all  that  owes  its  birth  to  the  Spirit  is  spir- 
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itual.  Be  not  surprised  at  my  telling  you  that 
all  need  to  be  born  again.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  pleaseth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound,  but 
thou  canst  not  tell  where  it  comes  from,  nor  where 
it  goes.  It  is  the  same  with  every  one  that  owes 
his  birth  to  the  Spirit.’' 

Nicodemus  asked,  “How  can  that  be?”  He 
answered,  “Art  thou  a teachet  of  Israel,  and  dost 
not  understand  this?”  To  make  better  men,  their 
principles  must  be  made  good.  It  does  no  good  to 
sprinkle  sulphur  over  a fruitless  tree,  to  pick  off 
the  dead  leaves,  or  to  prune  the  withered  branches, 
while  a worm  is  gnawing  at  the  root.  Every 
sense  may  be  deadened,  and  evil  still  reign  in 
the  heart.  Sin  is  the  destroying  worm.  It  must 
be  extirpated.  Darkness  can  not  be  baled  out  of 
a room.  To  expel  it,  let  in  the  light.  Moral 
quality  resides  in  the  intention.  God  requires 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.  Good  and  evil  will 
not  keep  house  in  the  same  breast.  A divine 
affection  will  banish  the  prepossessing  evil.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  Prophet’s  teaching. 
Nicodemus  had  a glint  of  the  inefficiency  of  self- 
righteousness  and  ceremonial  obedience.  He  had 
expected  argument,  and  was  met  by  authority. 
The  wind ! It  had  fanned  his  cheek  and  expanded 
his  breast.  He  had  seen  it  stir  the  sea  and  swell 
the  sail;  but  where  were  the  caves  in  which  it 
was  brewed,  the  castles  to  which  it  retreated? 
While  he  yet  marveled  in  the  light  of  a new  doc- 
trine, the  young  Prophet  reminded  him  of  heal- 
ing faith,  when  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  looked 
on  the  brazen  serpent,  and  then  said,  “God  so 
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loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
be  lost,  but  have  enduring  life/'  He  saw  the 
Christ,  and  believed.  The  stars  went  down,  the 
sun  was  up.  Nicodemus  was  a Christian.  He 
was  born  over.  A new  affection  possessed 
him.  He  was  no  longer  impelled  by  the’  re- 
straints of  law,  but  by  the  constraints  of  grace. 
Joseph,  too,  who  had  accompanied  Nicodemus, 
entered  the  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  entered 
him.  The  twain  hurried  homeward.  They  seemed 
to  walk  on  air.  Nicodemus  found  the  group 
he  had  left  at  twilight  awaiting  his  return.  As 
he  entered,  Miriam  exclaimed:  “O  father,  how 
beautiful  you  look ! You  must  have  bathed  in 
the  Fountain  of  Youth."  Alabaster  lamps  threw 
their  soft  radiance  upon  him;  but  the  light  of 
his  countenance  dimmed  their  beams.  His  brow 
was  aureoled.  With  a woman's  quick  intuition 
Miriam  saw  that  the  power  transparenting  him 
was  the  outbe'aming  of  a soul  divinely  lighted. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  wept 
tears  of  joy.  Josephus  smiled  and  showed  that  he, 
too,  was  glad.  Electra,  while  pleased,  was  con- 
fused. Gathering  composure,  Nicodemus  re- 
counted the  interview:  ‘‘He  speaks  in  parables. 
At  first  I took  his  words  literally;  but  when  I 
saw  through  his  metaphors,  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching,  I discerned  the  beauty  of  his  system. 
Every  spring,  nature  is  renewed — born  again — 
a new  life  at  the  roots  reinvigorating  the’  organism 
of  plants.  Every  morning,  rested  and  refreshed 
through  sleep,  we  are  born  again.  When  birds 
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moult  their  rusty  plumage  and  put  forth  fresh 
feathers,  they  are  born  again.  Revivifying  truth 
expels  error  from,  and  renews,  the  mind.  The 
air,  loaded  with  poisonous  gases,  is  winnowed 
by  the  wind  and  purified — born  again.  All  re- 
flection is  the  mind  in  travail,  and  thoughts  are 
its  new-born  children.  He  showed  me  the  in- 
sufficiency of  animal  sacrifice,  and  of  incense, 
unless  the  sign  of  something  higher,  something 
of  vicarious  merit  in  its  suffering.  Then  I under- 
stood John’s  identification  of  Jesus  as  ‘the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.’ 
Our  great  national  feast,  now  in  progress — the 
Passover — which  refers  to  the  blood  on  the  lin- 
tels of  every  Hebrew  dwelling,  seeing  which,  the 
angel  of  death,  commissioned  to  the  destruction 
of  the  first-born  throughout  Egypt,  passed  by 
or  over  that  house,  sparing  it  from  visitation; 
so,  the  blood  of  the  Divine  Lamb  sealing  the 
soul,  it  would  escape  judgment.  He  unfolded 
to  me  the  words  of  our  prophet  Daniel:  ‘The 
Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself.’ 
The  Son  of  God  would,  as  a substitute,  die  for 
the  sin  of  the  world.  His  death  would  show 
how  much  God  loved  the  world : so  mucky  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  as  a sub- 
stitute for  sinners.  Thus  he  would  show  the  in- 
finite worth  of  holiness,  God’s  detestation  of  sin, 
while  loving  sinners,  and  the  value  of  the  human 
soul  by  the  price  paid  for  its  ransom.  The  Sin- 
less One,  dying  for  the  sinful,  put  man  and  God 
at-one.  This  was  the  atonement.  His  incarna- 
tion brought  the  harmony  of  heaven  down  to 
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earth,  and,  by  its  superior  symphony,  substituted 
the  dissonance  sin  has  introduced  and  promoted. 
As  near  as  I can  remember,  he  expressed  this 
thus:  ‘No  man  has  been  able  by  his  reason  to 
climb  to  heaven,  and,  descending  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  bring  heaven  down  to  earth.  The 
Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heaven,  descended,  bring- 
ing salvation.  The  transfer  by  faith  of  the  infinite 
merit  of  Christ  to  the  sinner’s  credit  will  reconcile 
man  to  God,  and  bring  spiritual  peace.’  I per- 
ceived the  truth ; I believed  it ; I trusted  in  it ; and 
there  came  into  my  soul  an  assurance  of  pardon. 
I have  the  new  and  happy  heart.” 

The  old  man  looked  young,  born  anew.  Mir^ 
iani  brightened  and  beautified.  Peace  entered 
her  heart,  coming  like  the  dawn.  Grace  was 
contagious.  It  touched  with  tranquillity  the  soul 
of  Josephus,  and  he  made  the  good  confession. 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  established  in  a triad 
of  souls. 

Electra  exulted  in  the  joy  of  her  friends,  but 
felt  she,  a Gentile,  was  not  included  in  the  cove- 
nant inherited  by  Israel.  She  was  an  alien.  She 
longed  for  inclusion,  but  felt  she  must  wait. 

“The  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing” was  the  nepenthe  that  smoothed  their 
pillows  and  gave  “his  beloved  sleep.” 

Salvation  had  come  to  the  house  of  Hur.  On 
the  horizon  of  Ele’ctra’s  heart  “the  bright  morn- 
ing-star” twinkled,  the  herald  of  the  rising  sun. 
She  hoped,  and  would  yet  believe. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

PASSING  through  Samaria,  en  route  to  Galilee, 
Jesus  came  to  Jacob’s  well.  He  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  Sychar  to  buy  provisions,  while'  he  re- 
mained at  the  well. 

A Samaritan  woman  came  for  water.  To  her 
surprise,  the  Stranger  addressed  her,  “Give  me 
a drink.” 

She  replied,  “Since  the' Jews  are  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  my  people,  and  regard  themselves  as 
better  than  we,  why  do  you,  being  a Jew,  make 
request  of  me'?” 

He  answered,  “If  you  knew  the  gift  of  God 
and  the  rank  of  him  who  speaks,  you  would  ask 
me  for  the  water  of  life,  which  I am  able  to  be- 
stow.” 

In  her  perplexity,  interpreting  him  literally, 
she  said:  “This  is  a deep  well.  You  are  without 
a bucket.  From  whence  have  you  this  living 
water?  Our  forefather,  Jacob,  gave  the  city  this 
fountain.  Its  water  was  good  enough  for  him. 
Surely  you  do  not  claim  to  be  greater  than  our 
ancestor !” 

Jesus  replied:  “This  water  slakes  the  natural 
thirst,  which  returns  again ; but  the  drink  I supply 
fills  the  soul,  as  this  water  the  bucket.  It  be- 
comes a living  spring  within,  and  satisfies  all  crav- 
ing of  the  spirit  now  and  forever.” 
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Still  bound  in  the  letter,  she  prayed,  ^‘Sir,  give 
me  of  this  living  spring,  that  my  famish  may  be 
ever  quenched,  and  that  I may  not  have  to  come' 
so  far  daily  to  fill  my  pitcher/^ 

He  startled  her  by  commanding,  “Go,  and  re- 
turn with  your  husband/’ 

She  blushed,  and  timidly  murmured,  “I  have 
none.” 

He  instantly  responded:  “I  knew  it.  You  have 
had  five;  but  you  are  not  married  to  the  man 
with  whom  you  now  live.” 

The  abashed  woman  confessed,  and  said: 
“I  see  you  are  a Seer.  Being  a Prophet,  answer 
me:  On  Mount  Gerizim  my  ancestors  worshiped, 
while  you  Jews  say  there  is  no  holy  shrine  but 
that  at  Jerusalem;  tell  me,  which  is  right?” 

“Hear  and  believe,”  Jesus  answered.  “The 
time  is  coming  when  one  mountain  shall  not  be 
holier  than  another.  You  Samaritans  follow  a 
doubtful  tradition,  while  the  Jews  follow  a di- 
vine commandment;  for  Yahveh  has  elected  the 
Jews  to  bring  about  salvation;  but  this  choice 
will  soon  end,  and  every  place  shall  be  alike  holy. 
Everywhere  the  devout  may  erect  a Bethel,  as 
did  your  dreaming  father  Jacob;  everywhere  the 
prayerful  spirit  shall  find  itself  between  the  wings 
of  the  Cherubim — indeed,  the  time  has  already 
come  when  the  true  worshipers  will  adore  an 
ever-present  Spirit,  and  every  sacred  heart  shall 
be  a temple  for  an  indwelling  God.” 

The  eager  woman  said : “I  know  that  a Mes- 
siah is  coming  who  will  teach  us  all  truth.  Until 
then  we  must  wait.” 
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Then  Jesus  stood,  and  in  majestic  tones  said, 
'7  am  the  Messiah!” 

At  that  moment  ‘^he  was  indeed  the  Son  of 
God/'  There  and  then  he  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  that  vast,  universal  cathedral  of  the  eternal 
religion.  He  put  upon  the  outlawed  woman  the 
honor  of  first  publishing  his  Christhood.  All 
the  scattered  religious  rays  that  for  forty  cen- 
turies had  been  wandering,  seeking  a center, 
focalized  in  the  annunciation  to  a solitary  and 
soiled  woman.  Angels  had  chanted  his  cradle- 
hymn  ; a star,  the  virgin  creation  of  his  natal  hour, 
guided  the  kings  of  the  East  to  his  stable-shrine; 
a celestial  dove  descended  to  hover  over  his  head 
at  his  baptism,  and  a divine  voice  ratified 
him  as  the  “Son  of  the  Highest but,  in  sublime 
condescension,  the  Lord  of  life  and  love  published 
his  Messianic  rank  to  a lone  and  despoiled  woman 
at  the  well  of  Shechetn,  and  fired  her  heart  and 
winged  her  feet  as  the  proto-missionary  of  his 
Christhood. 

“There  he  founded  the  pure  worship,  of  no 
age,  of  no  clime,  of  no  elect  race,  which  shall  be 
that  of  all  lofty  souls  to  the  end  of  time.  Not 
only  was  his  religion  of  that  day  the  benign  re- 
ligion of  all  humanity,  but  it  was  the  absolute 
religion;  and  if  other  planets  have  inhabitants 
endowed  with  reason  and  morality,  their  religion 
can  not  be  different  from  that  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed at  Jacob’s  well.* 

In  her  ecstasy  the  woman  left  her  pitcher  on 
the  curbing  of  the  well,  and  flew  to  publish  the 
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presence  of  the  Christ.  Bounding  through  the  gate, 
she  shouted  into  every  ear:  “Come,  see’  a man 
who  read  the  secrets  of  my  soul!  He  must  be 
the  Christ  1 Run ! he  is  waiting  at  Jacobis  well.” 
Her  enthusiasm  startled  the  streets,  and  emptied 
them  into  the  road  to  Jacob’s  well.  The  disciples 
returned,  and  were  astonished  to  see  him  talking 
with  the  alien  woman;  but  they  held  their  peace. 

“Rabbi,  take  some  food,”  said  they,  as  they 
spread  the  luncheon  they  had  bought. 

He  quietly  replied,  “I  have  food  which  ye 
know  not  of.”  Knowing  the  inhospitality  of  the 
Samaritans  toward  the  Jews,  they  said,  “Surely, 
they  have  not  brought  him  bread.” 

Jesus  saw  the  crowd  coming,  and  pointed  to- 
ward them,  saying:  “My  food  is  to  do  the  work 
of  God.  The  eagerness  of  the  people  to  hear 
a word  from  heaven  as  to  their  duties  and  desti- 
nies is  shown  by  yonder  multitude,  who  have 
dropped  their  business  and  pleasures,  and  are 
flocking  here  to  hear  what  God  expects  of  them 
and  what  has  become  of  the  millions  that  have 
been  sailing  out  of  sight  on  a shoreless  sea.  The 
fields  are  white  with  the  harvest,  waiting  the  reap- 
ers. Prophets  and  poets  and  philosophers  have 
been  sowing,  the  seed  has  been  growing,  and  I 
have  called  you  to  put  in  your  sickles  and  garner 
the  sheaves  and  get  the  good  of  other  men’s 
labors.” 

By  this  time  the  people  had  gathered  about 
him;  and  more  were  coming — some  afoot,  others 
on  donkeys,  on  camels,  and  in  litters,  until  the 
road  was  black  with  them. 
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Jesus  discoursed  to  them  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  They  were  delighted  with  his  teaching, 
race  prejudice  was  swept  away,  and  many  be- 
lieved him  the  Messiah.  They  begged  him  to 
stay  with  them.  Some  believed  because’  of  his 
mind-reading  power.  Many  were  won  by  the  wis- 
dom of  his  words,  the?  love  he  commended,  the 
brotherhood  he  taught,  the’  hopes  he  inspired; 
and  these  were  sure  that  he  was  the  Savior  of 
the  world.  He  honored  their  faith  by  remaining 
with  them  two  days;  but  ^‘the  will  of  him  who 
sent”  him  beckoned  him  to  Nazareth,  to  test 
among  his  neighbors  and  relatives  the  maxim,  “A 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country.” 


Chapter  XIX 

The  Galileans  treated  their  Prophet  hospitably, 
and  cheered  him  on  his  way. 

Arrived  at  Nazareth  on  the  Sabbath,  he  en- 
tered the  synagogue,  and  officiated  as  a lay  reader. 
The  chazan  furnished  him  the  prophetic  roll.  He 
turned  to  Isaiah,  and  read:  “Upon  me  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord;  for  he  hath  ordained  me  to  bring 
good  news  to  the  poor,  he  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim chain-breaking  to  captives  and  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  free  the  enslaved, 
to  give  the  oppressed  liberty,  to  publish  the  Lord's 
accepted  year." 

He  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  reluctant  to  speak 
the  word  “vengeance" — for  the  passage  ended 
with  “the  day  of  vengeance’  of  our  God" — rolled 
up  the  Megillah,  and  returned  it  to  the  curator 
of  the  sacred  library.  He  had  read  in  deep,  round 
tones  that  voiced  the  music  of  inspiration.  His 
bearing  was  so  majestic,  his  face  so  radiant,  his 
speech  so  melodious  that  the  admiring  eyes  of 
his  auditors  were  riveted  upon  him.  He  had  grown 
so  beautiful  during  his  absence  and  after  the  dove- 
like  descent  on  him  at  his  baptism  that  they  did 
not  recognize  him.  Esteeming  him  a stranger, 
they  saw  in  him  an  excellence  that  they  could 
not  think  possible  to  a native  product.  As 
paradise  is  where  one  is  not,  as  distance  lends 
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enchantment  to  the  view,  robing  the  mountain 
in  azure  hue,  so  they  saw  a wisdom  and  beauty 
in  the  young  visitor  that  was  obscured  the  mo- 
ment they  recognized  a home-product  in  the  en- 
trancing reader.  “The  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man” 
was  warm  with  love  that  kindled  his  heart.  Words 
melted  on  his  lips,  and  slipped  into  the  soul  like 
dew  into  the  calyx  of  a lily.  His  tones  searched 
the  depths  of  being,  thawed  the  ice  that  bound 
the  springs  of  sensibility,  and  gave  them  flow. 
Like  the  harp  of  David  exorcising  the  demon  that 
spelled  the  soul  of  Saul,  his  organ-like  tones  pene- 
trated to  the’  center  of  consciousness.  “All  bare 
him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.” 

Those  who  have  heard  great  orators  inter- 
pret great  truths  in  pictorial  phrase  and  musical 
accents  will  recall  the  profound  stillness  that 
spelled  the  assembly  for  a season  and  then  sud- 
denly broke  into  applause  like  the  roll  of  deep- 
toned  thunder.  Such  a tribute  to  eloquence  was  paid 
the  young  Prophet  before  his  identity  was  recog- 
nized. We  have  seen,  too,  how  holiness  and  happi- 
ness transfigure'  the  homeliest  and  create  beauty. 
Sunrise  itself  is  less  transforming  than  the  soul- 
light  we  have  seen  dawn  with  a tender  loveliness 
in  the  blue  eye's  of  one  luminous  with  the  “beauty 
of  holiness.”  The  righteous  soul  is  naturally 
beautiful,  and  makes  itself  visible  in  the  features 
it  illumines  with  a fairer  light  than  ever  shone 
“on  land  or  sea.”  But  their  recognition  of  a lowly 
neighbor  in  the  maphtir  (reader)  turned  his  beauty 
into  ashes.  The  virtuosos  of  Florence  could  see 
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no  charm  in  contemporaneous  art.  Unless  a 
statue  was  enameled  with  the  mold  of  age,  they 
would  acknowledge  no  merit.  To  shame  these 
denying  critics  Michael  Angelo  practiced  a cun- 
ning ruse.  He  carved  a sleeping  Cupid,  which  he 
stained  to  make  it  seem  antique.  He  buried  it  in  a 
vineyard,  save  an  arm,  which  he  retained.  When 
the  figure  was  disenhumed  and  pronounced  by 
the  censors  so  superior  to  anything  produced  by 
contemporaries  that  their  works  were  caricatures 
in  comparison,  he  produced  the  limb  he  had  pre- 
served, and  mantled  the  critics  with  the  crimson 
of  confusion. 

The  captious  Nazar enes,  so  ready  to  discern 
merit  in  a foreigner,  when  Jesus  was  identified 
as  a native,  could  see  no  beauty  in  him,  that 
they  should  desire  him.  Among  the  observers 
was  one  of  those  detectives  who  never  fail  to 
ferret  a fault  where  there  is  no  guile,  piped  his 
discovery,  *Ts  not  this  Joseph’s,  the  old  carpenter’s 
son,  whose  shop  and  shavings  are  on  the  brink 
of  the  village  dump?” 

“Even  so,”  said  a chorus,  whose  admiration 
was  suddenly  dispelled.  “What  business  has  this 
mechanic  to  teach?  How  knoweth  he  letters, 
who  has  had  no  schooling?” 

“Sure  enough,”  others  of  the  scurvy  pack 
barked,  “he  is  the  brother  of  that  carpenter  crew, 
James,  Judas,  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  of  those' 
seamstresses  and  sewing-girls — sisters  who,  poor 
and  paltry  as  they  are,  discredit  his  claims.  How 
can  old  Joseph’s  lad  be  the  son  of  David?  Away 
with  the  impostor!  Let  us  take  him  to  his  fa- 
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therms  shop  and  throw  him  over  the’  cliff  into  the 
garbage-pile ! Give  us  a miracle,  or  die!”  To 
this  cry  of  the  mob  Jesus  calmly  replied:  ^‘You 
would  have  me  recall  the  proverb,  ‘Doctor,  cure 
yourself,^  and  bid  me  repeat  here  the  works  I did 
at  Capernaum.  I remind  you  of  the  trite  saying, 
‘A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  native  coun- 
try.' There  were  many  destitute  widows  in  Is- 
rael in  Elijah’s  days,  when  there  was  famine;  but 
only  her  of  Zarephath  in  Sidonia  was  furnished 
with  food.  There  were  many  lepers  in  Elisha’s 
time;  but  only  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  was  healed.” 

The  comparison  of  them  to  Gentiles  and  lepers 
by  a carpenter  and  townsman  infuriated  the'  crowd. 
They  seized  and  dragged  him  to  the  precipice, 
purposing  to  throw  him  over  the  steep;  but  by 
that  mysterious  levitation  by  which  he  removed 
all  obstacles  “he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them, 
and  went  on  his  way.” 

They  saw  a train  of  light,  a bright  form  re- 
treating, and  were  astounded  by  his  miraculous 
escape.  They  had  the  “sign”  they  demanded,  and 
it  petrified  them  with  fear. 

When,  with  auroral  brow  and  maje'stic  mien, 
he  escaped  them  in  a colonnade  of  disguising 
splendor,  he  left  the  miscreant  town  withered  as 
if  with  the  blast  of  a sirocco.  The  honor  re- 
jected they  might  have’  claimed,  Nazareth  lost  its 
only  “good  thing,”  and  passed  to  the  charnel  of 
buried  cities  with  shame  for  its  epitaph. 


Chapter  XX 

Rejected,  Jesus  turned  from  the  scene  of 
early  associations.  The  first  wave  of  sorrow 
had  rolled  over  his  heart.  Like  a sandal-tree 
bleeding  balm  on  the  ax  that  strike’s,  he  breathed 
^^sweetness  out  of  woe.’^ 

In  the  amber  of  his  rising  fame,  Nazareth  was 
to  be  embalmed.  Unmentioned  in  Jewish  his- 
tory, it  would  be  unknown,  but  for  the  carpenter’s 
son.  In  this  despised  village  he  announced  the 
program  of  his  kingdom.  When  his  conquest 
is  completed,  the  sublimest  fane  of  earth  will 
crown  this  summit,  inscribed,  “The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Carpenter” — a monument  to  honest  toil  and 
consecrated  poverty. 

Leaving  Nazareth,  he  went  to  Cana,  the  scene 
of  his  joy-giving  miracle.  While  there,  Chuza, 
chief  steward  of  Herod’s  palace,  entreated  him  to 
heal  his  son,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Jesus  told  him  to  go  home,  and  he  would  find 
his  son  cured.  Returning,  he  was  met  by  serv- 
ants, who  told  him  the  time  of  the  cure,  which 
conformed  to  the  hour  when  Jesus  said,  “Your 
son  is  alive  and  well.”  He  and  his  family  believed. 
The  new  faith  had  entered  the  palace.  The  noble- 
man’s rank  served  to  spread  tidings  of  the  mir- 
acle. Gratitude  plumed  its  wings.  When,  later, 
he  entered  Capernaum,  his  fame  had  prepared 
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for  him  an  ovation.  He  became  the  guest  of 
Simon  Peter,  and  paid  his  board  by  relieving  of 
a fever  his  host’s  mother-in-law. 

In  a synagogue  built  for  the  Jews  by  a Ro- 
man he  discoursed  of  the  kingdom,  and  sealed  his 
teaching  by  numerous  healings,  which  diffused  his 
renown  and  inaugurated  a popularity  that  in- 
creased the  contempt  of  the  people  for  the  reject- 
ing Nazarenes.  They  had  rejected  all  the  good 
they  had  produced,  and  added  to  their  ill-reputa- 
tion an  indelible  blot.  Everywhere  welcome 
awaited  the  Healer.  ‘'He  went  about  doing 
good.” 

Such  was  the  stress,  he  had  to  enter  houses 
through  the  roof,  and  to  preach  from  a fishing- 
smack  anchored  near  the  lake-shore.  He’  called 
others  to  his  service,  and  organized  an  apostolic 
college.  He  chose  for  his  staff  lowly  fishermen 
and  a despised  tax-gatherer,  and  thus  seemed  to 
“take  the  way  of  perishing.”  This  was  his  method 
of  proving  that  the  conquering  power  was  of  God, 
and  could  not  be  referred  to  the  school,  the  sen- 
ate, the  sword,  or  the  purse. 

On  the  Horns  of  Hattin  he  delivered  the  bac- 
calaureate of  the  world’s  graduation  in  philos- 
ophy. He  crystallized  political  economy  in  his 
Golden  Rule.  He  mustered  into  alignment  the 
stars  that  had  appeared  to  cross  each  other’s 
paths  in  the  zodiac  of  truth.  His  Beatitudes  were 
a seven-stringed  harp,  whose  chords  were  sweeter 
than  the  Orphean  lyre.  His  prayer,  like'  Jacob’s 
ladder,  rested  on  the  earth,  but  scaled  the  heav- 
ens, with  an  angel  on  every  rung  to  carry  peti- 
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tions  to  God  and  bring  blessings  to  man.  He 
ordained  lilies  to  the  priesthood  of  Providence, 
and  clothed  them  with  white  surplices.  He  made 
a twittering  sparrow  the  mentor  of  God’s  fatherly 
care.  He  made  the  whole  creation  doctrinal  and 
full  of  that  higher  truth  upon  which  he  molds 
our  inner  and  immortal  nature.  As  with  a load- 
stone, he  drew  into  one  vast  nugget  all  the  pre- 
cious ore  distributed  through  the  world  of 
thought.  By  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  with 
things,  he  bound  his  tuitions  to  familiar  objects 
that  they  might  not  perish  until  nature’s  funeral 
pyre'  is  lighted.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  em- 
braces truth  that  reason  could  not  discover  and 
can  not  amend. 

Jj!  * 

John  the  Baptist  had  continued  to  arraign 
Herod,  who,  failing  to  silence  him,  had  arrested 
and  imprisoned  him.  John’s  disciples,  uncertain 
as  to  his  Messiahship,  visited  him  to  satisfy  them- 
selves. He  pronounced  a eulogy  upon  John  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  bade 
them  inform  their  imprisoned  teacher  of  his  works 
as  the  attestations  of  his  divine  rank  and  errand. 
The  connection  of  the  mission  of  John  and  the’ 
character  of  their  common  work  are  manifest  in 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  forerunner  yielded 
his  followers  to  Jesus.  That  their  mission  was 
from  heaven  was  shown  in  the  absence  of  any 
tincture  of  jealousy  or  disappointed  ambition.  As 
the  Baptist  saw  his  star  fading,  he  exulted  in  the 
rising  glories  of  Jesus. 


Chapter  XXI 

A PERSIAN  prince,  attended  by  a retinue'  of 
servants,  encamped  in  the  Orchard  of  Figs, 
on  Mount  Olivet. 

Caspar  and  Melchior,  hoping  he  was  their  com- 
panion, visited  him.  His  cantonment  was  a 
village  of  kiosks.  Before  the  pavilions  floated 
black,  green,  and  crimson  pennons,  blazoned  with 
gold-embroidered  suns  and  stars.  The  pages, 
muleteers,  camel-drivers,  required  a score  of 
tents.  Booths  for  the  stabling  of  the  stock,  made 
of  oak-branches,  thatched  with  interlacing  osier, 
palm-fronds,  and  citron-leaves,  presented  a pic- 
turesque ensemble, — taste  in  the  mere  sheltering  of 
beasts.  The  chieftain’s  kiosk  in  graceful  curves 
spread  from  the  flounced  and  fluted  sides  up- 
ward into  three  domelike’  canopies,  aligned  from 
front  to  rear.  The  skirt  was  fringed  and  tasseled 
with  gold,  the  flaps  looped  with  arras  bands. 

At  the  entrance  was  stretched  an  awning  of 
crimson  silk.  On  the  ground  was  spread  a bril- 
liant drugget,  on  which  gold-embossed  ottomans 
offered  rest.  At  the  door  was  suspended  a por- 
phyry lamp  filled  with  fragrant  oil,  a censer  by 
day,  a light  by  night.  From  a spear  in  front  a 
banneret  floated,  bearing  the  prince’s  arms. 
Within  were  rugs,  divans,  tabourettes,  cushions, 
mosaic  tables,  and  gorgeous  portieres.  Under  a 
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canopy  at  the  entrance,  on  a lion-skin  lined  with 
cashmere,  the  Hmir  sat,  flanked  by  pages,  one 
of  whom  fanned  him  with  a winnow  of  peacock 
feathers ; another  swung  a censer,  sweetening  the 
air  with  heliotrope.  In  the  Emir's  turban  flashed 
a golden  image  of  the  sun,  its  rays  of  rubies  and 
topazes. 

When  the  palanquin  bearing  Caspar  and  Mel- 
chior came  afront  the  pavilion,  liveried  slaves, 
with  flaming  parasols,  ran  to  escort  the  strangers 
to  the  marque  of  their  master. 

Caspar  advanced;  the  Emir  arose  and  bowed, 
while  a kettle-drum  tattooed  a welcome.  The 
Emir,  perceiving  his  visitor  a Creek,  addressed 
him  in  Attic  speech,  softened  by  the  Persian 
cadence’:  “For  what  celestial  purpose  doth  the 
child  of  the  divine  Pallas  visit  the  slave  of  the 
sun?  Be  it  what  it  may,  thou  art  welcome;  for 
the  sweet  sun  shines  for  all.  Why  doth  thy  com- 
panion linger  in  his  litter?" 

Caspar  replied,  “He  is  well  stricken  in  years, 
and,  by  the  Pasha's  grace,  will  recline." 

The  Persian  shouted:  “Ho,  slaves,  bear  hither 
thy  noble  burthen !" 

The  litter-bearers  carried  Melchior  beneath  the 
awning,  where,  but  half  conscious,  he  received  the 
ostentatious  greeting  with  apparent  apathy.  The 
Emir  divined  his  guests  to  be  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and,  as  such  addressed  them:  “My  Lords, 
if  I have  found  favor  in  thine  eyes,  pass  not  away 
until  ye'  have  partaken  of  refreshments  and  com- 
forted thine  hearts  with  vintage." 

Without  waiting  for  response,  the  Emir  cried: 
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“Ho,  Mithrates,  kindle  the  divine  fire,  knead 
and  bake  cakes!  And  thou,  Tasmail,  master  of 
the!  flocks,  bring  a kid,  tender  and  savory,  and 
give  the  nobles  flesh,  brown  and  dripping  from 
the  spit!  And  thou,  Adhem,  butler  of  the  wines, 
bring  the  amphora  and  flagons  and  Kishmee's 
wine/’  Caspar,  stunned  by  such  hospitality,  could 
scarcely  speak.  Rallying,  he  informed  his  host 
that,  knowing  some  exalted  mission  had  brought 
him  in  royal  state  from  the  Orient,  he  hastened 
to  inquire  his  errand. 

The  Persian  answered:  “I  am  from  the  Sun- 
land,  where  flowers  and  fruit  spring  into  fragrance 
and  flavor — gifts  of  Ormuzd — where  the  streams 
are  silvern,  the  groves  are  shining  emeralds ; where 
Mera’s  palace  and  temple  glow  in  gold.  I came 
from  a clime  where  the  heart  is  fire  and  the  eye 
is  flame,  where  the  soul  kneels  at  Yezd’s  quench- 
less altar,  and  every  stain  of  the  spirit  is  shined 
away.  Upon  my  horned  saddle  hangs  the  kettle- 
drum— mark  of  princehood — and  on  my  jeweled 
turban  tower’s  the  egret’s  plume.  The  golden 
rose  brooches  my  green  scarf,  the  kubdeh  sur- 
mounts the  canopy  of  my  palanquin,  and  my 
javelin  is  of  Kathaian  reed.  I drink  Kishmee’s 
sparkling  wine;  my  camel’s  trappings  are  fringed 
with  tinkling  shells;  my  cimetar  is  wrought  in 
marquetry  of  gems ; my  garments  smell  of  myrrh ; 
my  singing  women  chant  the  ziraleet,  in  their 
silken  vests  the  fire-flies  flash,  and  the  honey  of 
Kanzeroon  sweetens  their  lips.  My  tent  is  lighted 
with  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets ; my  porce- 
lain plate  bears  mangoes  to  my  board ; my  kiosk 
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is  latticed  with  gold  and  trailed  with  sweet  jessa- 
mine. Yea,  I am  a prince'  of  Persia,  honored  of 
my  king,  and  blessed  of  Mithras.  Behold,  I wear 
the  yellow  vest  and  the  heron’s  crest  and  the  tri- 
colored tortoise  shell  of  Pegu !” 

Ending  this  tropical  strain,  he  salaamed  to  the 
earth  before  his  awed  visitors. 

''All  hail,  prince  of  the  Sun-land!  Welcome 
to  Jerusalem ! What  is  thy  princely  name,  and 
what  thy  august  mission?”  said  Melchior,  arching 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  as  if  to  uncurtain  his  vision, 
to  behold  the  Persian’s  glory,  dropping  them  sud- 
denly, as  if  dazed  by  splendor,  bending  his  body 
in  the  humblest  obeisance. 

"My  name  is  Balthazar,  which  being  inter- 
preted, is  Prince  of  the'  Sun.  I am  one  of  three 
sages  who,  directed  by  the  Holy  Powers,  guided 
by  the  star  Canopus,  came  thither  in  the  morning 
of  my  youth,  to  pay  homage  to  the  dawning  of 
the  Light  of  the  World — the  Sosiosh.  After  we 
had  worshiped  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
we  made  solemn  covenant  to  again  meet,  should 
the  fire-throned  Mithras  permit,  to  share  the 
healing  of  his  wings.  I am  seeking  a Greek  and 
a Hindoo,  who  were  of  the  compact.  I see  by 
thy  apparel  and  the  brown  of  thy  face  that  thou 
art  from  the  Land  of  Ind  and  the  strand  of  coral. 
Knowest  thou  of  Melchior?  He  is  of  thy  race, 
and  was  of  the  star-led  three.” 

Melchior  seemed  tranced.  Waiting  some  mo- 
ments without  a response,  the  Emir  exclaimed: 
"Art  thou  under  the  spell  of  the  lotus,  and  asleep 
as  the  bees  in  the  blossoms  of  the  Sephalica,  or 
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hast  thou  eaten  of  the  sour-half  of  an  apple'  of 
Jstkahar?  Art  thou  a charmer,  a mystic,  or,  per- 
chance, a yogaf  Speak,  Brahmin;  else  thy  slaves 
may  bear  thee’  hence/' 

Melchior,  unoffended,  tremblingly  said:  “I  am 
gray  and  wrinkled,  dim  of  eye,  weak,  and 
wasted.  Bear  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  Lift 
thy  plumed  turban,  that  I may  see  thy  face." 

The  Persian  complied.  The  Brahmin  dreamed 
no  more.  His  eyes  flashed,  starry.  His  wan  face 
lighted.  With  joy  and  with  the  spring  of  renewed 
youth  he  leaped  from  the  litter,  and  cried : ^‘Baltha- 
zar, I embrace  thee ! I am  Melchior,  and  Caspar 
is  by  thy  side."  The  star-pilgrims  had  met.  Each 
kissed  the  cheek  of  the  other.  Melchior  ex- 
claimed: “Brahma  and  Mithras  are  one.  We  are 
led  of  the  same  Spirit.  Our  religions  blend  as 
did  the  guiding  stars.  Discord  and  war  will 
cease,  and  men  will  be  brothers.  The  mountains 
will  be  leveled,  and  the  earth  be  a garden  plain. 
The  race  will  speak  one  language,  be  loyal  to 
one  law  and  a single  throne." 

The  covenant  of  the  star-pilgrims  had  been 
fulfilled.  There  was  high  discourse  while  the 
triad  sat  at  meat.  Balthazar,  a votary  of  Zoro- 
aster, saw  in  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  the  conqueror 
of  Ahriman,  the  Soswsu,  who  would  inaugurate 
the  reign  of  Ormuzd,  the  light  of  the  world. 
Said  he:  “The  history  of  mankind  is  a chain  of 
evolution,  over  which  the  seer  rules.  Each 
prophet  had  his  Hazar,  or  Chiliad.  When  the 
cycle  of  Hazars  ends,  the  age  of  God  will  com- 
mence." 
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The  Persian  conquest  and  captivity  of  the 
Jews  leavened  the  Oriental  mind.  The  clairvoy- 
ant Isaiah,  the  rapt  Virgil,  tuned  their  harps  to 
the  same  key.  The  ebon  throne  of  evil  over- 
thrown, darkness  will  flee,  and  the  rosy  light  of 
a univetsal  renewal  will  enswathe  the  earth  and 
rule  the  celestial  spheres.  Many  of  the  prophetic 
precepts  of  Iran  were  symphonic  with  Isaiah’s 
heaven-strung  lyre.  The  conquests  of  the  Romans 
transformed  these  visions  into  a common  prayer 
for  an  avenging  Messiah,  who  would  stay  the  flight 
of  the  eagle,  and  waft  the  wing  of  the  dove. 

With  this  lofty  vaticination  Balthazar  was  in- 
stinct and  radiant.  The  world  was  delirious  with 
this  dream — an  ideal  which  the  Christ  came  to 
incarnate,  and  of  which  the  magi  were  the  Epiph- 
any. Jerusalem  had  become  the  cosmopolitan 
capital  of  monotheism  and  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
‘‘The  Desire  of  all  Nations”  was  represented  under 
the  Persian’s  pavilion.  It  had  yearned  at  the 
sun-shrine  of  Iran,  under  the  Olympic  oaks  of 
Thessaly,  and  beneath  the  dome  of  Zion’s  temple. 
It  was  Avatar,  Pleroma,  Sosiosh,  Messiah,  but  the 
same  “Desire.” 

The  metaphor  of  Malachi — “the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness rising  on  the  world,  with  healing  in  his 
wings” — captivated  the  fire-worshiper.  “It  is  no 
task  for  suns  to  shine,”  and  “the  Light  of  the 
World”  would  silently  and  swiftly  chase  away  the 
shadows,  reveal  righteousness  in  “the  sunshine  of 
a new  spring,”  illume  the  path  of  destiny,  and  rai- 
ment the  earth  with  glory. 

The  sun  rises  to  no  reveille  of  drums,  and  sets 
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to  no  roll  of  thunder.  Silently  it  climbs  to  its 
fire-throne,  rules  with  a scepter  of  light,  and  gives 
its  gold  without  shout  or  stint.  It  pours  from 
golden  urn  floods  of  fructifying  light  on  fields  and 
forests.  It  picks  the  icy-lock  of  frozen  streams,  and 
sends  them  singing  to  the  sea.  With  force  stu- 
pendous the  sunbeams  silently  descend  to  kiss  the 
buds  and  blossoms  into  life,  and  to  lift  the  ocean 
to  the  clouds.  To  their  magic  touch  the  softest 
blades  pierce  the  calcined  soil  to  rise’  in  emerald 
beauty ; through  prisms  of  ice  they  melt  the  most 
obdurate  metals,  or  kindle  the  fires  of  the  Arctic 
explorer.  The  winds  are'  whist  at  their  whisper, 
and  the  hurricane  in  its  mighty  march  steps  to  its 
subtile  power;  the  sea  stirs  and  shakes  beneath 
their  flaming  feet ; responsive  to  their  fiat  the  elec- 
tric equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  forked  and  feath- 
ered lightnings  shoot,  and  the  clouds  volley  curses. 
The  sun  builds  the  gnarled  oak ; tints  the  violet’s 
blue  leaf,  softening  its  eye  and  sweetening  its 
breath.  It  is  the  architect  of  forest  fanes  and  fairy 
shrines ; yet  we  hear  the  thud  of  no  hammer,  the 
ring  of  no  anvil.  It  turns  the  fallow  ground  into  a 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,  and  tapestries  the  mead- 
ows with  grass  and  flowers.  The  vast  magazines 
of  coal  are  buried  sunshine.  Liquid  fire  courses 
our  veins,  kindles  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar  of 
the  brain,  whose  vestals  gather  fuel  in  the  distant 
sky.  The  sun-builder  laid  the  foundation  of  conti- 
nents, reared  the  pillared  hills,  scooped  out  the 
valley-aisles,  upholstered  the  naves  with  vines, 
fashioned  the  tessellated  pavements,  sprung  the 
blue  dome  and  decorated  it  with  patins  of  gold. 
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What  marvel  that  men  have  built  the  transcend- 
ent architect  an  altar  aflame  with  sacrificial  fire! 

Of  all  the  man-created  religions,  that  of  the 
Fire-Worshiper  is  the  most  rational.  Nor  need 
we  marvel  that  this  child  of  the  sun  should  sur- 
round himself  with  the  splendor  of  color  and  the 
glint  of  gold.  The  philosophic  Greek  expressed 
surprise  that  Balthazar  had  been  caught  in  the  toils 
of  sunbeams.  The  nettled  Pasha  • picked  up  a 
wheaten  cake,  and  answered  with  a monologue': 
'‘Sir,  Potentate,  our  very  food  is  sunshine’.  A grain 
of  corn  is  a sunbeam  transfixed  for  nutrition.  The 
plant  stores  the  light  in  its  cells,  the  animal  digests, 
and  passes  its  warmth  to  the  blood.  A drop  of 
water  in  the  veins  becomes  fluid  sunshine’.  The 
sun  is  the  benignant  source  of  all  life.  Vital  energy 
radiating  from  the  sun-god  builds  the  body,  and 
then  passes  for  renewal  to  the  great  original.’’ 

This  discourse  of  Balthazar  pleased  Melchior, 
as  it  concurred  with  his  faith  in  the  final  absorption 
of  the  spirit  in  the  All-Soul. 

A stoup  of  wine  had  kindled  a rejuvenating  fire, 
and  he  spake : “Mind,  regnant  over  matter,  gives  it 
form.  When  spirit  is  withdrawn,  disintegration 
ensues.  Man,  refined  by  the  subjugation  of  animal- 
ism, able  to  separate  his  spirit  from  the  in-wiring 
cage,  may  be  able  to  communicate  with  angels,  as 
they  do  with  mortals.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  human  body  transparented  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive' the  light  of  God ; the  gravures  of  the  brain 
and  heart  will  be  an  open  book ; virtue  will  be  seen, 
and  vice  detected.  The  good  will  not  lose  their 
reward,  nor  can  the  bad  escape’  punishment.  No 
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corselet  of  steel  will  be  able  to  shut  out  the  reveal- 
ing light.  Neither  voice  nor  other  media  will  be 
needed  for  inter-communication.  Soul  will  speak 
to  soul  without  verbs  or  vowels.’’ 

Balthazar  broke  out:  “Yoga,  thou  art  right! 
Ormuzd  will  conquer  Ahriman,  darkness  will  flee, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  night!  Even  now  are 
not  we  star-led  three  to  see  the  Light  of  the 
World?”  Caspar  thought  that  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence was  roseing  the  horizon.  Balthazar  excit- 
edly inquired:  “Of  whom  speakest  thou?” 

Caspar  and  Melchior  disclosed  what  they  knew 
of  Jesus,  whom  they  believed  was  a Teacher  from 
Cod.  Melchior  declared  that  the  Prophet  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  recovering  the  past,  renewing 
the  forgotten,  interpreting  the  present,  and  of  read- 
ing the  horoscope  of  the  future.  When  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  he  set  the  city  in  an  uproar,  won  con- 
verts in  the  Sanhedrin,  healed  of  leprosy  a Temple 
scribe.  Tidings  from  Calilee  tell  of  great  miracles, 
wise  teachings,  soul-cleansings  in  all  the  coast  cities 
of  Cennesaret. 

Balthazar  turned  on  Caspar  a beseeching  look. 
The  Athenian  said : “It  is  even  so,  the  Child  of  the 
Star  is  the  Anointed  One.  We  have  not  kept 
covenant  in  vain.  Rich  revealings  will  reward  our 
pilgrimage.  Moreover,  he  is  coming  to  the  Feast, 
and  thou  shalt  see  him  full  of  grace  and  truth,  and 
thou  shalt  believe.  Then  thou  shalt  worship  the 
true  Ormuzd — ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness — ^the 
Sosiosh  of  Zoroaster,  the  conqueror  of  Ahriman. 
Prince  of  Persia,  Priest  of  the  Sun,  thy  light  is 
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come,  and  tliou  art  come  to  the  brightness  of  his 
rising.” 

The  thickening  shades  forbade  a longer  stay. 
The  guests  resumed  their  palanquin,  and  were 
borne  to  the  Arimathean’s  Palace. 

Joseph  was  elated  to  hear  that  the  Persian  was 
the  third  of  the  star-led  Magi.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing Nicode'mus  came  and  joined  congratulations 
that  the  Magi  had  completed  their  triad.  The  next 
day  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  visited  Balthazar. 
They  conveyed  much  that  strengthened  his  grow- 
ing faith.  The  star-three  met  daily,  gladdened  by 
a message  from  the  Master,  that  he  would  soon 
summon  the  Gentiles  who  had  followed  his  natal 
star,  and  honor  their  fealty  with  revealings  of  his 
kingdom. 


Chapter  XXII 

JOHN  kept  the  people  excited  against  the  in- 
cestuous Tetrarch,  who  was  pestered  by  the 
persistent  demand  Herodias  made  for  his  arrest. 
Herod  resolved  to  imprison  the  disturber.  Be- 
sides, being  at  war  with  Arabia  Petra  on  account 
of  his  treatment  of  the  princess,  daughter  of  the 
Emir  Aretas,  on  whose  account  the  conflict  was 
waged,  he  feared  to  leave  one  so  seditious  behind 
his  troops  when  they  invaded  the  desert  kingdom. 

Herod  had  conscripted  an  army  on  the  Persian 
border,  where  he  was  confronted  with  ten  thou- 
sand spears,  anxious  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their 
princess.  Every  Arabian  trooper,  mounted  on  his 
thoroughbred  courser,  was  a centaur.  Should 
John  excite  insurrection  at  home,  Herod  would  be 
ground  to  powder  between  the  internecine’  and 
alien  forces.  Diomede  was  ordered  to  make  the 
arrest,  and  consign  John  to  the  custody  of  the 
Castle  Machserus — a fortress  on  the  frontier  of 
Perea  and  the  dominion  of  Aretas,  supposed  to  be 
impregnable. 

Diomede,  with  a squadron  of  horse,  went  to 
^non,  and  executed  the  warrant  of  arrest.  John 
made  no  protest,  and  begged  the  multitude  around 
him  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  thus  best  serve 
him,  as  his  work  was  done  and  that  of  the  Messiah 
begun.  He  stimulated  their  rapid  dispersion  by 
152 
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reminding  them  that  the  nearness  of  -^^^non  to  the 
scene  of  action  would  render  them  liable  to  im- 
pressment for  Herod’s  army. 

Diomede  furnished  his  prisoner  with  a Bactrian 
camel,  saddled  with  a litter,  for  transportation,  and 
offered  the  illustrious  prisoner  no  indignity  either 
of  guards  or  irons.  He  knew  a parole  was  as  good 
as  a chain.  At  the  fort  John  was  allowed  the  lib- 
erty of  the  courtyard,  and  to  communicate  freely 
with  his  friends.  The  war  with  Aretas  turned  out 
to  be  more  formidable  than  he  thought.  The' 
wronged  princess  rode  a snowy  steed,  and  bore 
the  Pasha’s  gonfalon;  her  presence  inspired  the 
desert  rangers  with  fierce  impetuosity.  The  flut- 
tering flags  on  their  lances  seemed  like  a flock  of 
eagles,  and  their  wild  cry  struck  te'rror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Perean  militia.  Some  of  the  mer- 
cenaries furnished  by  Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Gaulonitis, 
deserted  to  the  Arabs.  Thus  reinforced,  the  Emir 
inflicted  a paralyzing  blow,  practically  annihilating 
the  militia  of  Herod.  Machaerus  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered, pending  which  John  was  hurried  to  Ti- 
berias. 

Plerod  appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  issued  a 
mandate  requiring  Aretas  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
territory.  As  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  the 
imperial  edict,  the  Emir  obeyed  and  mustered  out 
his  tribesmen. 

John,  who  had  the  spirit  of  the  eagle,  chafed  in 
prison.  He  hoped  that  Messianic  sovereignty 
would  release  him ; but  the  Roman  sentinel  paced 
the  parapet,  and  the  purple  banner  of  the  Caesar 
flew  above  the  barbacan.  The  Messianic  King 
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consorted  with  the  lowly,  consulted  a cabinet  of 
fishermen,  unrolled  no  standard,  and  unsheathed 
no  sword.  His  discontented  disciples  blew  an  icy 
breath  through  his  cell,  and  he  began  to  fear  his 
mission  had  proven  a mistake.  He  sent  a deputa- 
tion to  Jesus  to  inquire  his  rank.  The’  embassy 
saw  his  wonderful  works,  and  were  instructed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  he  had  come  to  set  up, 
and  returned  with  a report  that  silenced  the 
fears  he  had  allowed  to  disturb  his  hopes.  Herod 
held  frequent  interviews  with  John,  and  hoped,  by 
patronage  and  bribe's,  to  bring  him  to  recant.  He 
found  a man  of  iron — one  who  ‘Vould  not  flatter 
Neptune  for  his  trident,  nor  Jove  for  his  power  to 
thunder.’’ 

John  would  be  no  court  preacher.  He  ‘‘stood 
like  a beaten  anvil  to  the  stroke.” 

Jesus  had  not  mistaken  his  fidelity  and  fortitude 
when  he  wrote  his  name  large  and  luminous  upon 
the  scroll  of  fame. 

In  prison,  as  on  his  stone  hema,  he  stood  a 
Cheops  among  men — “A  tower  of  strength  which 
stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.” 


Chapter  XXIII 


HE  fame  of  Jesus  preceded  him  to  Jerusalem. 


J Chuza  had  written  friends  of  the  curing  of  his. 
son;  Jairus,  of  the  raising  of  his  daughter  from 
the  bed  of  death;  and  the  widow  of  Nain,  of  the 
restoration  from  the  bier  of  her  son.  Many  wit- 
nesses of  his  Galilean  ministry  and  miracles  had 
gone  to  the  feast,  and  the  city  of  booths  on  the 
slope  of  Olivet  was  rife  with  stories  of  the  works 
of  the  Prophet  of  the  North.  John’s  imprisonment 
gave  wings  to  his  recognition  of  the  Nazarene’s 
Messiahship  and  his  claims  as  his  forerunner. 
Jesus  detoured  to  Bethany,  that  he  might  not  be 
observed  on  entering  the  city.  After  a night  at 
Simon’s  house  he  passed  the  sheep-gate  unat- 
tended by  his  apostles,  who  had  not  returned  from 
the  missionary  tour  on  which  he  had  sent  them 
in  pairs. 

The  festival  of  Purim  was  the  Jewish  Mardi 
Gras,  which  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  the  cap- 
tives from  the  machinations  of  Haman,  and  his 
execution  on  the  gibbet  he  had  prepared  for  Mor- 
decai,  uncle  of  Queen  Esther.  Esther,  to  her  natu- 
ral charms  added  the  attractions  of  an  exquisite 
toilette,  won  from  Ahasuerus  the  grace’  of  the 
golden  scepter,  and  rescued  her  people  from  ex- 
tinction. 

The  feast  was  of  human  origin,  patriotic,  and 
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unattended  by  religious  rites — a kind  of  Hebrew 
Saturnalia,  when  the  Jews  relaxed  their  asceticism 
and  indulged  in  masquerade.  Jesus  had  not  gone 
up  to  the  national  farce,  but  ostensibly  to  reach  a 
multitude.  His  visit  was  marked  by  the  healing 
of  a paralytic.  There  was  a public  bath,  Bethesda, 
or  the  House  of  Mercy,  the  waters  of  which  pos- 
sessed medicinal  virtue  when  periodically  troubled 
by  an  angel.  Invalids  occupied  the  surrounding 
porticos,  awaiting  the  healing  effervescence.  No 
one  had  assisted  the  palsied  man  into  the  pool, 
though  he  had  loitered  for  years.  His  penury  and 
palsy  moved  the  pity  of  Jesus,  who,  after  hearing 
his  story,  bade’  him  take  up  his  mat  and  go  home. 
He  felt  the  elixir  of  life  course  through  his  veins, 
and,  to  his  joyous  surprise,  was  able  to  obey.  It 
was  the  Sabbath,  which  bigotry  had  degraded  to  a 
fetish.  The  secretaries  were  offended  at  the  man 
for  bearing  a burden  on  the  holy  day,  and  rebuked 
him.  He  excused  himself  by  saying,  “The  man 
who  healed  me  told  me  to  do  it,”  thus  shifting  the 
blame  to  his  benefactor. 

The  fanatics  transferred  their  wrath  to  Jesus, 
who  answered  by  reminding  them  that  the  Author 
of  the  Sabbath  did  not  suspend  the  shine  of  suns, 
the  fall  of  rain,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  bloom  of 
flowers  on  the  sacred  day;  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  nothing  could  be  more  proper 
than  an  act  of  mercy. 

Enslaved  to  the  letter  of  their  ceremonial  law, 
the  bigots  conspired  to  kill  him,  which  to  baffle 
he  retired  from  public  view.  The  real  design  of  his 
visit,  unattended,  proved  to  be  an  interview  with 
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the  Gentile  sages  who  had  worshiped  at  his  nativ- 
ity. Melchior  was  infirm,  his  end  was  nigh,  and 
yearned  for  more  light.  The  Master  honored  his 
desire. 

Caspar  wished  to  go  to  Egypt  to  study  the 
mysteries  of  Isis,  and  attend  the  school  of  Philo, 
who  had  eclecticized  Platonism  and  Mosaism  into 
a monotheistic  system.  Balthazar  had  not  seen  the 
New  Eight,  and  was  awaiting  illumination. 

The  coenaculum  was  held  at  the  house  of  Nico- 
demus  who,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  was  pres- 
ent. Like  a daisy,  ever  turning  toward  the  Eye 
of  Day,  each  mind  was  open  to  the  Eight. 

The  Master  addressed  himself  more’  particularly 
to  Melchior,  correcting  his  views  as  to  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul,  a personal  entity,  not  to 
pass  at  death  into  other  bodies,  higher  or  lower 
according  to  its  virtue's  or  its  vices,  having  to  as- 
cend through  several  purifying  transmigrations  ere 
its  absorption  in  the  Supreme  Soul,  its  identity  lost, 
as  the  yoga  had  been  taught. 

The  sainted  spirit  at  death  passes  at  once  into 
heaven,  is  possessed  of  immediate  rest,  and  for- 
ever dwells  happily  in  the  presence  of  God.  A sigh 
breaks  the  fetters  of  the  flesh,  and  like  an  uncaged 
bird  the  soul  soars  to  fadeless  bliss.  The  body  is 
an  abandoned  hut,  a shattered  shell,  a threadbare 
garment,  “the  bars  of  the  falcon,  not  the  plume 
which  wafts  the  soul  to  the  splendid  stars.” 

The  teaching  comforted  the’  patriarch,  who  had 
never  relished  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  the 
extinction  of  personal  identity,  by  divine  absorp- 
tion, as  a raindrop  is  merged  in  the  sea.  Death 
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is  a mere  transition — the  portico  of  the  immortal 
temple — the  dropping  of  a cumber,  the  unfurling 
of  a wing,  the  leaving  of  a narrow  tent  for  an  ample 
house,  was  a view  welcomed  by  his  heart,  for 
whose  silver  cord  the  finger  of  the  Black  Angel 
was  feeling;  it  cheered  him  in  the  sunset  hour,  it 
blessed  him  in  the  night  of  death. 

Balthazar's  sun-views  were  corrected.  Light 
is  the  shadow  of  God.  The  sun  is  but  a symbol, 
a mere  brazier  in  God’s  Temple.  The  disclosures 
concerning  himself  were  not  as  yet  for  unprepared 
souls.  Jesus  set  the  seal  of  silence  upon,  their  lips. 
Much  had  slipped  into  their  souls,  for  which  they 
had  no  speech.  He  had  suggested  more  than  he 
spake.  His  pauses,  like  rests  in  music,  heightened 
the  sweetness  of  the  symphonic  strain. 

The  Magi  bore  away  a tessera,  inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  which  only  the  initiated  could  read. 
The  old  faith  each  had  cherished  colored  the  indi- 
vidual  thought ; each  found  pleasure'  in  discerning 
correspondences  with  the  Christ-system  to  his  par- 
ticular national  religion,  but  all  agreed  that  Jesus 
realized  '‘the  desire  of  all  nations.”  There  was 
unity  in  diversity. 

Gaspar  sought  to  distill  from  all  religions  the 
essential  oil.  Many  myths  were  parables  of  pri- 
mary truth.  His  mind  was  omnivorous.  He  was 
an  Altruist.  Christ  was  the  universal  key  that 
turned  the  wards  in  every  lock  of  the  arcana  of 
truth. 

Melchior  longed  for  release ; the  last  thread  that 
bound  him  to  life  was  fretted  and  ready  to  break ; 
his  eyes  had  seen  the  Prince  of  Salvation,  and  he 
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was  ready  to  depart.  God  surprised  him  into  glory. 
His  dismissal  was  so  gentle  that  his  placid  face  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  death.  He  seemed,  as  his  fa- 
miliars had  seen  him,  in  a trance.  His  prolonged 
silence  proved  to  be  the  tranquil  sleep  of  the 
dreamless.  He  died,  feeling  that  a heavenly  bene- 
diction hovered  over  his  heart ; that  the  Avatar  for 
whose  coming  his  life  had  been  a yearning,  had 
come  and  given  him  his  benison.  Could  the  ice 
have  been  thawed  from  his  lips,  his  words  could 
have  been  as  those  of  “him  who  died  at  Azan 

“Faithful  friends,  it  lies,  I know. 

Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow; 

I con  see  your  falling  tears, 

I can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers ; 

Yet  I smile  and  whisper  this, 

I am  not  the  thing  you  kiss. 

’T  is  an  empty  sea-shell, — one 

Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone ; ^ 

’Tis  an  earthly  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A mind  that  loved  him ; let  it  lie ! 

Let  the  shard  be  earth’s  once  more. 

Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store!” 

Balthazar’s  fortune  enabled,  and  undisposed 
business  required,  him  to  stay. 

Nicodemus  became  more’  solicitous  that  Dio- 
mede and  Electra  might  be  discipled.  Diomede, 
after  the  arrest  of  John,  had  obtained  a furlough 
to  visit  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  he  was  to  report 
to  Herod,  at  Tiberias,  for  duty  in  Galilee.  He 
had  become  a disciple  of  John  secretly,  and  being 
a monotheist  desired  to  become  a proselyte  of  the 
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gate,  the  only  degree  to  which  a Gentile  could  be 
admitted  in  the  Jewish  Church.  He  much  re- 
gretted not  having  seen  Jesus,  who,  having  heard 
that  a vendetta  had  been  organized  to  waylay  and 
murder  him,  had  left  the  city  and  returned  to 
Galilee. 

Diomede  saw  much  of  Miriam  and  Electra.  The 
Jewess  was  much  pleased  to  le’arn  that  the  centu- 
rion had  been  converted  to  the  Hebrew  faith. 
Electra  could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to 
think  that  a deep-seated  admiration  for  Miriam  had 
more  to  do  with  his  conversion  than  Moses  and 
John.  This  esteem  may  have  had  the  effect  to  in- 
duce' a study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  his  con- 
viction could  hardly  be  resisted  after  having  seen 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  with  its  divine  signatures,  and 
after  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  heroic 
John.  Nicodemus  and  Miriam  repeated  to  him  the' 
wonders  performed  by  Jesus,  which  they  had  either 
seen  or  of  which  they  had  the  indubitable  proof. 

Diomede  remained  until  the  Passover,  and  was 
ceremonially  inducted  to  membership  in  the  He- 
brew Church.  Such  proselytes  from  the  Roman 
army  had  become  quite  numerous,  and  were  too 
common  to  excite  much  attention.  Pilate’s  wife, 
Clauda,  was  among  these  converts.  While  Dio- 
mede remained  in  Jerusalem,  the  guest  of  Nico- 
demus, the  young  people  were  thrown  much  to- 
gether. Each  felt  more  interest  in  the  other  than 
either  would  confess ; the  barrier  to  marriage  of 
race  and  religion  precluded  serious  thought  of 
such  relationship  as  possible.  Thus  an  impassable 
gulf  stretched  between  Josephus  and  Electra,  and 
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Diomede  and  Miriam.  The  religious  system  of 
Jesus  removed  those  partitions,  but  as  yet  they 
remained — as  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  had  not 
embraced  it,  and  Josephus  and  Miriam  but  feebly 
apprehended  its  barrier-breaking  teaching.  But 
Cupid  was  not  a Jew,  nor  a Roman,  nor  a Greek, 
and  was  busy  with  his  bow. 

At  the  close  of  the  Passover  he  was  summoned 
to  Herod’s  Galilean  court,  and  there  commis- 
sioned a detective  to  follow,  in  the'  disguise  of  a 
citizen,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  to  report  any  tokens 
of  political  conspiracy  that  might  manifest  them- 
selves. On  his  arrival  at  Tiberias,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  John  had  been  brought  from 
Machaerus,  and  confined  in  the  guard-house  of  the 
Praetorium,  a short  distance  from  Herod’s  palace'. 

11 


Chapter  XXIV 

Herod  ANTIPAS  was  as  wicked  a monarch 
as  ever  swung  a scepter.  He  had  the  vices 
without  the  virtues  of  his  father,  Herod  the  Great. 
He  united  Roman  ambition  with  Oriental  love  of 
luxury  and  lust  and  Greek  craftiness. 

Indebted  to  the  Emperor  for  his  crown,  he 
sought  by  flattery  to  fortify  its  tenure.  He  had 
but  lately  returned  from  Rome,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  simulated  sympathy  for  Tiberius,  be- 
reaved of  his  son  Drusus.  While  a guest  of  his 
brother  Herod  Philip,  he  yielded  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  his  wife,  and  rewarded  his  hospitality 
with  a disgraceful  escapade.  The  fact  that  Herod- 
ias  was  his  niece  as  well  as  sister-in-law  added 
perfidy  to  the  rape’  of  his  brother’s  home.  When 
advanced  In  years,  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  an  Arabian  Emir,  and  could  not  plead 
youthful  indiscretion  in  extenuation  of  his  offense. 
Herodias  was  ambitious  for  rank.  Her  husband, 
though  of  princely  line,  was  without  fortune’  to 
gratify  her  pride.  Exacting  from  Antipas  a prom- 
ise to  divorce  his  wife  and  espouse  her,  she  joined 
him  in  flight.  This  transaction  completed  the  con- 
tempt of  his  subjects.  He  sought  to  allay  the 
pangs  of  his  conscience  in  revelry  with  his  para- 
mour. 

‘‘It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother’s 
162 
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wife,”  rang  in  his  ears  like  a trumpet  of  doom. 
Often  Herodias  had  impleaded  Herod  to  end  the 
life  of  the  disturber  of  their  guilty  union,  but  he' 
could  not  rally  courage  to  execute  his  heroic  ac- 
cuser. Baffled,  she  invented  a strategy  by  which 
to  accomplish  her  fiendish  purpose,  and  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  spring  the'  snare.  “Hell  hath  no 
fury  like  a woman  scorned.”  Virtue  lost,  vain  the 
attempt  to  placate  the  rage  of  a sullied  spirit.  It 
was  a characteristic  of  the  Herods  to  imitate  the 
luxury  with  which  the  emperors  celebrated  their 
birthdays. 

“Herod  on  his  birthday  made  a supper  to  his 
lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee.” 

The  Praetor  of  the  Legion,  Archons  from  Julias, 
Jericho,  Jerusalem,  Banias,  and  Caesarea,  were 
among  the  guests.  The  palace  blazed  with  festal 
lights,  the  gardens  glowed  beneath  the  colored  lan- 
terns, the  choicest  flowers  garlanded  the  marble 
columns;  from  the  porticos  floated  the  music  of 
military  bands,  epithalamiums,  and  bacchanals — 
sung  by  chorus-girls,  accompanied  by  the  royal 
orchestra;  mosaic  tables  in  the  banquet-hall  were 
loaded  with  the  richest  viands,  and  white-beaded 
wines,  with  laughing  grace,  sparkled  in  the  golden 
beakers. 

In  the  outer  courts  plebeians  and  retainers 
drained  the  browner  beer  from  cups  of  horn;  on 
the  terraces  the  equerries  strutted,  clashing  their 
sabers  against  the  stone  flaggings.  Ever  and  anon 
the  bugles  sounded,  the  cornet  waving  his  purple 
banneret  to  warn  away  the  populace  gathered  in 
the  gardens.  The  Tetrarch  and  his  haughty  spouse. 
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in  the  regalia  of  royalty,  sat  on  an  ivory  throne, 
canopied  with  the  richest  tapestry;  pages  in  col- 
ored livery  swung  censers  charged  with  perfumes, 
loading  the  air  with  intoxicating  aroma.  Serv- 
ants danced  attendance  upon  the  guests,  spreading 
the  divans  with  Persian  carpets;  uniformed  sol- 
diers, nobles  in  embroidered  court  attire,  strode  the 
corridors,  or  lolled  on  couches  covered  with  silken 
quiltings,  indulging  ‘'in  sumptuous  gluttonies  and 
gorgeous  feasts  on  citron  tables  or  Atlantic  stone.’' 
The  board  glistened  with  silver  flagons  and  am- 
phoras  filled  with  wine,  and  censefs  exhaling  es- 
sences of  sweetest  nard.  Purple- fringed  napkins, 
embossed  with  golden  monogram,  supplied  the 
guests.  Golden  trays  were  laden  with  Ambracian 
kid,  nightingale  tongues,  roasted  pea-fowls,  figs, 
olives,  anchovies,  confections — every  delicacy  that 
could  tempt  a flagging  appetite. 

Never  since  the  Roman  conquest  had  there 
been  a banquet  whose  appointments  were  so  mag- 
nificent, with  a menu  that  might  have  excited  the 
envy  of  Lucullus. 

Herodias,  after  having  graciously  received  her 
guests,  retired,  that  the  revel  might  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  a woman’s  presence,  and  to  prepare 
the  pleasing  surprise  that  was  to  crown  the  fete 
with  tragedy,  and  sate  the  revenge  that  ravened  in 
her  breast.  With  scrupulous  care  she  arranged  the 
toilette  of  her  daughter  Salome,  adding  artificial 
to  native  charms.  A turban  of  velvet,  dyed  with 
Tyrian  purple,  decked  with  diamonds,  adorned  the 
maiden’s  shapely  head,  while  a captivating  wealth 
of  shining  tresses  dropped  gracefully  upon  her  ala- 
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baster  shoulders.  Her  tunic,  fluted  and  flounced 
with  handwrought  lace's,  flashed  with  jewels;  a 
flesh-like  gauze  covered  her  well-rounded  limbs; 
white  satin  sandals  hung  with  tiny  silver  bells  en- 
cased her  dainty  feet.  In  her  hands  were  ebony 
castanets ; on  her  deftly-fashioned  fingers  golden 
rings  set  with  rubies.  Nothing  that  pride  and 
money  could  supply  were  spared  to  make  the 
“beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical,”  like  a sylph  of 
the  glade. 

Herodias  waited  until  the  wine-filled  guests 
roared  with  debauch,  ere  the  fairy-like  creature 
should  bound  into  the  banquet-hall  to  pirowtte 
for  the  bloody  prize  she  coveted. 

Upon  concerted  signal,  the  orchestra  burst 
forth  with  a wild  Ionian  waltz,  and  the  beautiful 
girl  emerged  from  behind  a portiere  and  whirled  be- 
fore’ the  entranced  eyes  of  the  surprised  guests  and 
the  infatuated  Herod.  Terpsichore,  laurel-crowned 
and  zither  in  hand,  could  not  have  given  herself  to 
more  abandon  in  all  the  steps,  figure’s,  and  poses 
of  a ballet-dancer,  such  as  had  often  delighted 
Herod  in  the  theater  he  had  built  for  the  Thymelici, 
the  performances  of  Indian  Nautch  girls.  Ro- 
mans of  rank  never  danced,  esteeming  such  pas- 
time only  worthy  of  professionals  of  low  birth. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  emperors  and  procon- 
suls the  art  was  perfected.  The  favorite  was  a 
pantomime  founded  on  an  amour,  the  plot  portray- 
ing, by  contortion  of  the  muscle's  and  postures  of 
the  body,  the  passions  of  love,  jealousy,  and  re- 
venge. Herodias  defied  conventional  etiquette  by 
patronizing  amateur  dancing.  Breach  of  polite 
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custom  led  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Princess  Sa- 
lome. The  shameless  innovation  captured  the  wine- 
flushed  guests  tranced  with  music,  and  turned  the 
giddy  head  of  Herod.  The  pas  seul  of  Salome 
might  have  offended  the'  dignity  of  Herod  but  for 
the  debauched  delight  of  his  company.  Elated  by 
his  guests’  applause,  when  the  dance'r  swirled  down 
the  salon,  closed  the  waltz  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
with  a salaam,  and  stood  statuesque  as  a marble 
nymph  to  receive  the  royal  applause  and  approval, 
Herod  extended  the  golden  scepter  for  Salome’s 
touch,  in  token  that  his  favor  was  won.  To  assure 
the  maiden,  in  drunken  glee  he  cried:  ^‘On  with 
the  dance ! Strike  the  cythara,  clang  the  cymbals, 
tinkle  the  timbrel,  sound  the  Arcadian  reeds,  flour- 
ish the  flutes,  and  stay  not  the  carnival  until  Apollo 
glows  in  the  morning  sun  1” 

The  master  of  the  feast  arose,  and  holding 
aloft  a graven  chalice,  shouted : “Slaves,  bring  the 
amphora ! Princes  and  nobles,  captains  and  court- 
iers ! fill  the  beakers  to  the  brim,  and  drink  to 
the  happiness  of  the  Princess  Salome,  descendant 
of  Maccabsean  heroes,  fair  as  Cynthia,  graceful  as 
the  fawn,  beautiful  as  Venus !” 

The  red  wine  hung  like  crimson  dew  on  the 
brim  of  the  beakers ; loud  laughter  mingled  with  the 
tinkle  of  the  bells  on  the  dancer’s  garters.  On  the 
silken  couches  lolled  the  revelers,  gay  in  scarlet, 
with  gold  belts,  jeweled  sword-hilts,  and  twisted 
scabbard-chains,  sparkling  and  clanking.  All  stag- 
gered to  their  feet,  lifted  the  goblets  with  tremu- 
lous hands,  chiming  as  they  touched  in  pledge  each 
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shouting  Bene  Vobis,  emptied  the  cups,  all  joining 
to  chorus  Anacreon's  bacchanal: 

“While  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head, 

Let’s  hymn  the  almighty  power  of  wine. 

And  shed  libations  on  his  shrine.” 

When  the  carousal  ceased,  Herod  stood  and  ad- 
dressed Salome:  “I  will  give  thee  anything  thou 
shalt  ask,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom."  The' 
conquest  of  Herodias  was  complete.  She  might 
have  asked  for  jewels  rich  and  rare,  or  plate  of 
chased  device,  or  a palace,  or  a dowry  for  her 
daughter;  but  her  bosom  burned  like  Greek  fire 
with  revenge,  and  with  Titus  Andronicus  she  might 
have  exclaimed: 

“Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head.” 

Salome’s  feet  were  winged  as  another  Atalanta, 
and  she  flew  to  her  waiting  mother  to  learn  the 
prize  she  would  have  her  ask  of  the  wine-maddened 
Herod. 

^'Go  and  ask  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  a charger,’^  hissed  the  wicked  queen. 

Salome,  unabashed,  hastened  back,  and  bowing 
low  uttered  her  request:  '^My  wish.  Lord  Herod, 
is  that  you  give  me  on  a golden  tray  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist." 

Had  she  been  a fury  in  pursuit  of  Orestes,  her 
eyes  could  not  have  flashed  with  more  meteoric 
fire.  Her  tragic  mien  stormed  the  drunken  crowd, 
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charming  them  with  the  wickedness  of  her  demand, 
fietidish  enough  to  pale  Pluto’s  cheek. 

Herod  was  startled,  knowing  the  implacable 
temper  of  Herodias,  and  that  he  was  committed  to 
the  foulest  murder  that  ever  blackened  the  calen- 
dar of  crime’.  Herodias  was  familiar  with  a story 
of  Xerxes,  who,  when  hot  with  wine,  was  pleased 
with  a dancing  woman,  offered  her  a khan,  and 
when  reminded  the  next  morning  of  his  pledge, 
repented  his  drunken  folly,  and  compelled  the 
dancer  to  accept  a purse  of  gold.  And  so,  fearing 
if  she  waited  until  Herod  sobered,  he  would  re- 
tract she  pressed  immediate  liquidation.  A despi- 
cable dread  held  him  to  his  rash  pledge.  Quaking 
with  fear,  braced  with  wine,  he  stuttered:  ^‘Call 
the  lictor ! Command  him  to  bring  me  on  a 
salver,  as  a trophy  for  Salome,  the  head  of  the 
Baptist.” 


John  met  his  doom  with  unquailing  intrepidity. 
Kneeling  on  the  stone  flagging,  he  breathed  a 
dying  prayer  for  pity  on  and  pardon  of  his  perse- 
cutors, commended  his  spirit  to  God,  reiterated  the 
witness  he  had  borne  for  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  whose' 
forerunner  he  had  been,  prophesied  the  ever-en- 
larging kingdom  of  heaven,  bared  his  brown  and 
brawny  neck  to  the  broad-sword  of  the  executioner, 
and  beneath  a single  stroke,  swung  by  a stalwart 
Scythian,  his  shaggy  head  was  severed  from  the 
shoulders,  and  rolled  into  the  tray  set  for  the 
bloody  trophy.  The  lictor,  though  hardened  to 
scenes  of  slaughter,  reluctantly  obeyed  the  Te- 
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trarch’s  order.  Lifting  the  gory  relic  by  the  tangled 
tresses,  and,  holding  it  aloft  until  drained  of  blood, 
he  bore  it  to  the  banquet-table,  and  placed  it  on  a 
charger  before  the  hema  of  Herod.  Salome,  ghastly 
as  a Gorgon,  caught  up  the  precious  prize,  and, 
tripping  with  ghoulish  glee,  bore  it  to  her  demon 
mother.  Herodias,  heartless  as  Medusa,  stripped 
the  jeweled  rings  from  her  fingers,  transformed 
into  hawk-like  talons,  drew  the  cold  tongue  that 
had  thundered  her  condemnation  from  the  mouth, 
and  with  a bodkin  pinned  it  to  a table,  hissing  like 
a cobra  through  her  clenched  teeth : “Foul  tongue ! 
it  shall  never  scold  another  prince.’' 

Fiercely  she  ordered  her  retainers  to  pitch  over 
the  parapet  the  trophy  of  her  revengeful  rage,  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  vultures.  The  disciples  of  John 
obtained  from  the  prison  spoliarium  the  body,  and 
bore  it  on  a bier  to  burial.  The  tragic  deed  mur- 
dered peace  in  Herod’s  breast.  The  wraith  of  the 
Baptist  haunted  him  during  his  waking  hours,  the 
avenging  Eunienides  seated  themselves  by  his  pil- 
low, and  disturbed  his  slumbers  with  nightmare 
dreams,  and  turned  the  night  watches  into  Cim- 
merian gloom. 

The  tragedy  dissolved  the  banquet,  and  made 
its  orgies  the  memory  of  a bloody  saturnalia.  The 
fiendish  wizard  of  the  enchanted  cup  had  cast  the 
spell  that  directed  the  dastard  deed:  “O  thou  in- 
visible spirit  of  wine ! If  thou  hast  no  name’  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil!”  The  assassin 
act  put  a period  to  Herod’s  feasts.  Dissolute  as 
were  courtiers,  nobles,  and  praetors,  none  were' 
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so  surrendered  to  shame  as  again  to  honor  the 
birth  of  such  a ruler.  The  guests  of  that  carousal 
could  never  efface  the  brand  it  blazoned  on  their 
names,  nor  blot  the  bar  sinister  it  drew  athwart 
their  escutcheons.  They  were  shunned  as  if  smitten 
with  a plague'.  Tiberias,  the  Roman  city  built  by 
the  patronage  and  named  in  honor  of  the  licentious 
emperor,  entered  a stage  of  rapid  decadence,  and 
soon  became  a ruin  and  monument  of  iniquity. 


Chapter  XXV 

The  murder  of  John  aroused  the  tiger-spirit  of 
the  mob.  The  rape  of  his  brother’s  home',  the 
incestuous  union  with  the'  adulteress,  the  oppress- 
ive taxes  levied  to  support  the  licentious  Idumean 
and  his  retinue,  had  been  chafingly  endured;  but 
this  crowning  infamy  stirred  the  slumbering  vol- 
cano to  vomit  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head. 
Hatred  o£  Herodias,  disgust  for  Salome,  fueled 
the  flame  until  its  pent-up  fury  shot  in  fiery  plume 
to  the  zenith  of  indignation.  Only  Praetorians 
stayed  the  eruption  of  speedy  vengeance.  Senti- 
nels in  casque  and  corselet,  javelins  a-port,  paced 
the  porches,  and  prodded  off  the  surging  sea, 
which,  increasing,  threatened  to  force  the  palisade 
inclosing  the  grounds.  It  became  necessary  for  a 
troop  of  cavalry  to  clear  the  approaches ; but  the' 
enraged  populace  shook  clenched  fists  at  the 
Bquites,  brandished  pikes  and  staves,  and  stormed 
them  with  curses.  There  was  a cohort  of  Bquites ^ 
or  publicans,  attached  to  the  court,  to  whom  the 
public  revenues  were  farmed.  They  were  loyal  to 
the  Tetrarch,  as  every  disturbance  that  menaced 
the  crown  imperiled  the  collection  of  tribute. 
Though,  as  originally  constituted,  the  flower  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the 
State,  they  became  rapacious,  extortionate  assize- 
men,  provincial  oppressors  thoroughly  detested. 
Only  their  cupidity  secured  their  allegiance  to 
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Herod,  and  fired  them  with  desperation  to  front 
the  extremity  that  summoned  them  to  the  saddle'. 
The  people  feared  their  power,  and  the  thunder 
of  agate  hoofs  on  the  paved  avenue’s  struck  terror 
to  their  hearts. 

As  the  gray  light  barred  the  horizon,  Herod, 
supported  by  his  sword-bearers,  sought  the  cham- 
ber of  the  gorgon-hearted  Herodias.  Entering 
her  boudoir,  he  staggered  to  a couch,  without  di- 
vesting himself  of  his  re’galia  and  buskins,  threw 
himself  heavily  down  to  sleep  away  his  debauch. 
The  shade  of  the  murdered  reformer  came  to  his 
couch,  and  shook  his  shaggy  and  gory  locks,  mak- 
ing “a  nightmare  of  his  solitude.”  Like  the  vision 
of  Minerva,  which  made  Achilles  tremble,  the  vis- 
ion of  the  night  ‘‘murdered  sleep.”  The  fiery  eye’s 
of  his  victim  glared  on  his  pillow,  shot  arrowy 
flames  into  his  breast  that  consumed  his  heart. 
The  bloody  tresses  turned  into  serpents,  each  hair 
shooting  forth  a viper’s  fang  to  sting  his  soul. 
The  bodkined  tongue  multiplied  like  the  heads  of 
a hydra,  until  his  “conscience  had  a thousand  sev- 
eral tongues,  and  e'very  tongue  brought  in  a sev- 
eral tale,  and  every  tale  condemned  him  for  a vil- 
lain.” He  was  plunged  into  a fathomless  abyss  of 
fears,  dived  through  deserts  of  darkness,  hissed  by 
demons  unseen.  As  another  Prometheus,  vultures 
preyed  on  his  vitals,  and  an  insatiate  worm  gnawe^ 
his  heart-strings: 

“It  was  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  him  steal. 

And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o’er  his  rotting  sleep. 

Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consxuners  of  his  clay.” 

\ 
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The  severed  head  of  John,  as  the  Gorgon  to 
Ulysses  amid  the  shades  of  Tartarus,  mocked  his 
misery. 

While  he  tossed  on  his  couch,  Herodias,  pale 
with  panic,  alarmed,  sat  by  his  side,  cognizant  of 
the  cause  of  the  troubled  slumber,  and  fain  would 
with  some  oblivious  nepenthe  have  composed  his 
restless  sleep.  She'  heard  the  roaring  rage  of  the 
mob,  the  bray  of  the  bugles,  the  champing  of  the 
chargers,  the  tattoo  armored  hoofs  beat  on  the 
flagging.  Ever  and  anon,  above  the'  din,  ten  thou- 
sand tongues  howled,  “Down  with  the  tyrant  V 

At  length,  with  a wild  shriek,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  heard  the  uproar.  He  needed  no  Daniel 
or  Cassandra  to  interpret  the  mad  menace.  Trans- 
fixed with  terror  he  caught  the  cue:  “Down  with 
the  butcher!  Hand  out  the  she-wolf!  Crush  the 
dancing  fiend  1” 

This  tri-fold  threat  was  answered  by  a bugle- 
blast  braying  the  charge  of  cavalry.  He  heard 
the  maddened  mob,  pressed  by  javelins  and  hoofs, 
fall  back  like  a receding  sea-wave.  He  dreaded 
the  recoil  when  the  living  billow  of  the  human  sea 
should  roll  thundering  back. 

“He  feared  the  people.”  The  bloodshot  eyes 
of  Herodias  glared  like  a panther  ready  to  spring, 
forced  to  fight,  or  fly.  Salome,  behind  the  tapestry, 
cowered  as  a hunted  fawn,  without  a spark  of 
gazelle  gentleness. 

How  changed  the  scene ! 

“Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 

Where  is  it  now — the  glory,  and  the  dream?” 

Herodias  flinched  as  a fancied  bodkin  daggered 
her  jeweled  hand.  Before  the  eyes  of  Herod — who 
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had  qualms  of  conscience,  to  which  the  adamantine 
heart  of  Herodias  was  a stranger — there  was  the 
horror  of  a Tartarean  gloom.  Sounding  in  his 
ear  was  a trumpet  of  doom.  In  his  heart  love  was 
dead  and  hope  stagnant.  He  might  have  cried  as 
the  despairing  hunchback,  when  Bosworth  Field 
was  lost: 

‘ ‘ I shall  despair.  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  I 
And  if  I fall,  no  subject  shall  pity ; 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they, — since  that  I myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself.” 

Herod  awoke  from  his  tipsy  swoon,  to  see  the 
sun  eclipsed  at  noonday,  the  world’s  applause  as 
hollow  as  a kettle-drum,  himself  hated  and  haunted 
like  a wild  beast  of  the  jungle,  and  forced  to  ig- 
noble flight.  He  awoke  a sated  sensualist  shaken 
in  every  debauched  nerve,  disgusted  at  last  night’s 
revel,  guilty  and  despairing,  a human  brute,  aban- 
doned of  God  and  man,  eager  for  flight  from  John’s 
avengers,  unable  to  escape  himself.  He  was  as  one 
lapsed  in  slumber  in  a theater,  while  candelabras 
blazed,  orchestral  symphonies  lulled  to  repose, 
awaking  amid  vacant  stalls,  tawdry  and  tattered 
scenery,  the'  brilliant  spectacle  a pasteboard  and 
pinchbeck  sham,  a faded  fraud.  Life  was  plundered 
of  its  prizes,  the  future  a winged  Nemesis  flying  to 
avenge  slaughtered  innocence,  without  a possibil- 
ity of  escaping  the  verdict  and  vengeance  of  a jury 
of  retributive  Eumenides.  For  the  coarse  and 
cruel  ecstasies  of  a birthday  carnival  he  confronted 
the  withered  garlands,  the  upturned  goblets,  the 
ruby  wine,  mingling  with  blood-pools  on  the  tessel- 
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lated  floor  of  the  deserted  banquet-hall ; and,  with 
the  morning  memory  vivid  with  merriment  and 
murder,  to  confess  with  the  apostate  and  sated 
Solomon : “Such  laughter  is  mad ; and  such  mirth, 
what  doeth  it  ?”  He  saw  the  misery,  but  no  way  to 
repair  the'  wrong  wrought. 

The  stratagem  of  Herodias  seemed  as  the  phos- 
phorescent glow  on  the  face  of  a festering  corpse, 
the  movements  of  the  galvanized  muscles  simulat- 
ing life,  but  a detested  sham  and  snare.  Like  the 
laughter  of  a hyena  prowling  in  a graveyard 
seemed  the  crazy  frolic,  specteted  with  the  sanguin- 
ous  shame  of  assassination.  Nevermore  could  he 
recall  the  peace  and  pride  which  guilt  had  sworded. 
The  unappeasable  raven  had  sunk  its  glutting  beak 
deep  into  his  putrid  heart.  For  him  there  was  no 
Delphi  to  which  he  might  fly  for  refuge.  Like 
Esau,  he  was  to  “find  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  with  tears.’" 

As  for  the  brutalized  and  unsexed  Herodias, 
so  sweet  to  her  vulpine  nature  was  revenge,  she 
felt  no  remorse,  but  quaked  before  the  mob  and 
mourned  the  setting  of  the  baleful  star  of  a vain 
ambition,  whose  red  light  had  lure'd  her  to  ruin. 
The  most  for  which  she  could  hope  was  safety  in 
infamous  obscurity.  Over  Salome,  in  the  spring- 
time of  budding  life,  had  suddenly  fallen  the  blight 
of  a killing  frost.  Taking  advantage  of  a pause 
in  the  delirium  of  the  rabble  driven  by  the  charge 
of  the  squadron  beyond  the  royal  preserve,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  shadows  of  the  darkening 
evening,  Herod  ordered  a captain  of  cavalry  to 
detail  an  escort  for  flight.  Laying  aside  his  kingly 
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attire,  he  prepared  for  a retreat  to  Caesarea,  Pilate’s 
new-built  capital  by  the  Mediterranean.  Soon  his 
chariot  awaited  in  the  courtyard,  his  swiftest  cours- 
ers pawed  the  pavement  and  restively  tossed  their 
flowing"  manes.  Drawn  up  in  hollow  square,  his 
purpled  squadron  guarded  the  equipage.  The 
royal  fugitives  descended  the  marble  steps  and 
entered  the  chariots.  There  was  a tinkle  of  capari- 
sons, a tightening  of  reins,  and  at  a word  from 
the  equerry  the  champing  chargers  plunged  out 
of  the  courtyard,  tossing  from  their  black  manes  a 
cloud  of  powdered  gold.  The  panoplied  com- 
mander, attended  by  a shining  staff  and  retinue, 
dashed  forward,  followed  by  the  imperial  cortege, 
and  this  by  a rear  guard  of  cuirassiers. 

Along  the  paved  causeway  the  bickering  chariot 
sped,  and  soon  the  palace  of  snowy  marble,  with  its 
mosaic  corridors,  fluted  colonnades,  and  verdant 
terraces,  was  left  behind.  On  through  orchards  of 
ilex  and  olives,  threading  hedgerows  of  oleanders 
and  pomegranates,  over  vine-upholstered  hills,  and 
through  corn-fields,  the  cavalcade  dashed.  Sure- 
footed dromedaries  carried  in  osier  panniers  ward- 
robe and  provender. 

The  unmounted  mob  could  not  fo 


night  found  the  fugitives  beyond 


camp  was  hastily  pitched.  Herod,  sobered  by  flight 
and  fear,  found  his  first  leisure  to  forecast  his  fu- 
ture, and  the  prospect  was  displeasing  to  his  pride. 

The  flare  of  flambeaus,  the  flicker  of  camp- 
fires, the  neigh  of  steeds,  the  whinny  of  mules, 
the  plaintive  pleading  of  camels,  the  jargon  of 
dragomen,  the  madrigals  of  muleteers,  made  weird 
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and  fantastic  scenes  and  sounds.  Equerries, 
drivers,  and  beasts  were  bivouacked,  and  soon 
were  wrapped  in  sound  slumbers.  Herodias  and 
Salome,  flint-hearted  and  frivolous,  slept,  unaf- 
flicted by  a “coward  conscience,’’  reposing  on  a 
Persian  carpet  spread  for  them  under  a canopy. 

As  for  Herod,  rest  was  impossible'.  His  nerves 
danced  on  feet  of  fire  as  he  paced  the  cantonment 
in  painful  retrospect  and  future  forebodings,  filled 
with  fear  as  he  mused  on  his  crime-cursed  career. 
As  a camp-fire  flared,  when  some  wakeful  equerry 
cast  a wisp  of  straw  upon  the  smoldering  embers, 
the'  bloody  head  of  John  the  Baptist  shaped  itself 
in  the  fitful  flame  and  curling  smoke,  and  the 
wretched  fugitive  felt  that  the  ghastly  specter 
would  never  down.  His  bosom  was  full  of  heart- 
break ; his  eyes  were  dim  with  scalding  tears ; his 
reputation  was  blasted;  his  royalty  was  an  empty 
pretense.  When  he  wooed  sleep,  the  shy  goddess 
refused  to  kiss  down  his  drowsy  eyelids ; his  vic- 
tims took  tongues  to  accuse'  him : “Behold  the  tears 
of  the  oppressed,  and  they  have  no  comforter; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors  there  was  power, 
but  they  had  no  comforter.”  Dreading  the  ghost 
of  John  more  than  he  had  the  Galilean  mob  he 
had  eluded,  the  night  wore  wearily  toward  morn- 
ing, and  the  tardy  dawn  broke  as  a partial  relief. 
The  flight  ended  at  Caesarea,  where  he  found  slight 
welcome'.  When  tidings  came  of  John’s  murder, 
Pilate  shunned  him  with  scorn. 

From  the  hour  when  Herodias  broke  faith  with 
Philip  and  joined  her  fortunes  with  Herod,  she 
discerned  that  all  hopes  of  happiness  had  vanished 
12 
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with  her  virtue’.  An  exile  from  the  palace  her 
presence  had  polluted,  her  beauty  fading,  void  of 
feminine  gentleness,  rifled  of  reputation,  she  galled 
and  winced,  having  discovered  that  the  spell  that 
had  fascinated  Herod  was  broken,  the  reign  of  love 
dethroned,  and  reproach  and  menace  the  only 
forces  left  with  which  she  might  govern  the  cow- 
ardly man  who  feared  her  more  than  he  had  ever 
loved.  A chronic  ennui  kept  her  wretched.  Out- 
lawed Tiberias,  she  dared  not  return  to  face  the 
people  from  whose  wrath  she  had  fled.  She  was 
doomed  to  banishment  from  all  her  ambition  had 
craved. 


Chapter  XXVI 


HE  family  of  Nicodemus,  seated  in  the  court, 


1 conversed  concerning  the  Messiah.  Dio- 
mede had  sent  frequent  accounts  of  the  Lord^s 
ministry  in  Galilee,  Trachonitis,  and  Phoenicia,  he 
being  with  Jesus  as  a censor,  in  civic  garb,  act- 
ing under  the  commission  of  the'  prefect  who  had 
succeeded  Herod  as  provisional  ruler.  Electra 
gave  her  ideal  of  what  a Savior  should  embody : 

"‘As  the  Greek  Helen  eclecticized  the  charms 
distributed  throughout  the  world  of  women;  as 
the  sculptor  carving  an  Apollo  Belvidere'  selected 
the  perfect  parts  of  a multitude  of  models  to  com- 
bine in  his  statute,  so  the  representative  man  set  as 
a model  for  universal  imitation  should  be  the  ex- 
pression of  all  the  virtues — of  whatever  is  true, 
beautiful,  joyous,  and  good — in  the  most  excel- 
lent men  of  all  times  and  countries. 

“The  Son  of  Man  should  be  the  incarnation  of 
all  goodly  attributes — physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual — so  that  to  see  him  would  be  to  admire 
and  adore  a paragon.  He  should  be  the  contempo- 
rary of  all  time,  the  representative  of  every  race — 
the  universal  man — neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  nor 
Roman,  but  the  homogeneous  exponent  of  the 
best  in  mankind.  He  should  not  be  provin- 
cial, but  cosmopolitan.  To  be  this,  he  should  be 
Divinely  human  and  humanly  Divine — the  God- 
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man,  the  man-God.  He  must  be  tempted  as  all 
men  are,  but  sinless,  the  strength  of  all  who  are 
tried,  a flawless  sympathizer  with  all  the  wants 
and  woes  of  humanity.  He  must  touch  the  human 
life  at  every  point  of  its  innocent  experiences, 
that  all  might  feel  kindred  to  him — an  Elder 
Brother  in  the  great  family  of  man.  His  words 
should  be  wise,  tender,  gracious ; his  conduct 
gentle,  winsome,  reproachless.  Children  should 
be  drawn  toward  him  as  to  a mother’s  embrace, 
slaves  feel  his  attraction  as  a Great  Emancipator; 
the  erring  should  see  him  as  Truth  embodied,  the 
sick  as  a Great  Physician,  the  sinful  as  a compe- 
tent Savior,  the  mourning  as  a Comforter,  the 
dying  as  the  Eternal  Life.” 

Miriam  said:  “Your  ideal  is  lovely  and  lofty; 
but  Jesus  promises  to  meet  the  demand  you 
make.  His  works  of  mercy  attest  him  the 
Son  of  God.  His  life  among  the  lowly,  his 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  his  clemency  to- 
ward the  guilty,  prove  him  to  be  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  good  draw  toward  him;  the  evil  withdraw 
from  his  reproaching  presence.  He  hears  the  cry 
of  the  weak  and  the  prayer  of  the  penitent.  Chil- 
dren climb  to  his  knee  and  nestle  in  his  bosom. 
With  pardoning  smile  he  shines  away  the  sully 
of  shame.  Hypocrites  slink  from  his  revealing 
gaze.  Injustice  and  wrong  dread  his  rebuke. 
Purpled  power  trembles  at  his  challenge.  His 
looks  carry  transforming  power.  His  eyes  are 
starry,  his  smile  is  a shekinah,  his  frown  withers, 
and  his  voice  is  sweet  as  the  flutes  of  the  Levite 
choir.  He  has  quieted  my  fears,  fired  my  love. 
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winged  my  hopes,  and  satisfied  my  yearnings.  He 
is  the’  Christ ! He  is  my  Savior  I” 

Electra  excitedly  cried,  “But,  my  Miriam,  I 
am  a Greek,  and  he  is  a Jew!” 

Nicodemus  took  his  roll  of  parchment  from 
his  robe — a letter  from  Diomede — and  read  from 
it:  “At  Sidon  a Syro-Phoenician  woman  came  to 
him,  deeply  concerned  for  her  invalid  daughter. 
Jesus  had  gone  into  this  heathen  country  to  rest, 
not  to  preach.  The  quiet  he  wished  could  not  be 
had.  The  woman  who  came  had  heard  of  his  works 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  and  she  resolved  to 
make  trial  of  his  skill  at  the  risk  of  rejection.  At 
first,  Christ  paid  no  attention  to  her.  She  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  the  intensity  of 
mother-love  importuned  his  aid.  Jesus  said,  Tt 
is  not  proper  to  give  that  which  was  intended  for 
the  Jews  and  give  it  to  the  Gentile  dogs.'  The 
earnestness  of  the  woman  brooked  no  offense 
if  she  might  save  her  child,  and  she  tremblingly 
said,  'Truth,  Lord;  but  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table.' 

“Down  went  every  barrier  of  precedent  and 
prejudice,  and  her  faith  was  triumphant,  com- 
mended, and  her  child  restored.  When  she  had 
gone,  Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  he  had  used 
the  word  'dogs'  satirically — not  to  wound  the 
woman,  but  to  reprove  their  narrowness.  The 
woman  knew  by  his  tones  that  he  meant  no  re- 
proach. Nicodemus  recalled  Christ's  healing  of 
the  Roman  centurion's  servant.  Jesus  teaches  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  birth,  rank,  wealth,  sex; 
that  his  one  test  is  righteousness S 
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Nicodemus  added:  '‘Electra,  doubt  not  the 
cheerful  willingness  of  our  Christ  to  receive  every 
truth-seeker.  Think  of  his  revelation  to  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  of  the  spirituality  and  universality 
of  worship!  He  has  ever  been  considerate  of 
women  and  children.  Can  you  forget  how  he 
smiled  upon  you  and  Miriam  and  gave  you  his 
blessing  ?” 

A tear  twinkled  on  her  eyelid,  but  she  brushed 
it  away,  and  rejoined:  “Polytheism  has  female 
divinities.  The  God  of  monotheism  is  masculine. 
Minerva,  Diana,  Venus,  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta,  are 
exponents  of  high  womanhood.  The  ideals  they 
created  have  inspired  genius  to  embody  them  in 
art  and  poetry.  When  you  look  upon  the  Par- 
thenon, its  sculptured  frieze,  its  fluted  peristyle; 
when  you  mark  Athena,  with  spear,  shield,  and 
helmet,  guarding  her  temple  and  spreading  her 
.^gis  over  her  patron  city;  when  within  the  fane 
you  stand  entranced  before  the  ivory  and  gold 
Minerva  of  Phidias ; when  you  look  upon  the 
Juno  Lucina,  Queen  of  Jupiter,  or  the  vestals 
guarding  the  sacred  fire,  do  you  wonder  at  the 
spell  that  charms  the  soul  of  woman?  Compare 
the  feminine  shrines  of  Grecian  religion  with 
woman’s  exclusion  from  your  Jewish  altar,  the 
distance  of  your  ‘Women’s  Court’  from  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  men,  and  then  ask,  is  it  strange  that  an 
Athenian  maiden  shrinks  from  a religion  that  pre- 
sents for  worship  only  a man-God?” 

Nicodemus  replied:  “Your  argument  is  against 
Judaism,  whose  bow  is  broken,  whose  scepter  is 
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departed.  The  Christ  will  make  all  things  new, 
and  neither  race,  nor  rank,  nor  rite,  nor  sex,  make 
distinctions  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
emancipation  and  crowning  of  woman  is  at  hand. 
Our  Messiah  is  the  Son  of  a virgin  and  Son  of 
the  Highest — of  supernatural  birth.  Mary,  his 
mother,  is  blessed  among  women.  The  Son  of 
Mary  has  won  a coterie  of  elect  women:  Salome, 
Joanna,  Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany,  Susannah, 
Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  Cleophas,  and  many 
others.  Mothers  have  brought  their  children  for 
his  blessing,  and  he  has  fondled  the  little  ones, 
and  made  them  typical  of  his  kingdom.  Grateful 
women,  captives  of  his  grace,  have  anointed  him 
with  sweet-smelling  oils.  Wealthy  women  min- 
ister to  him  of  their  substance.  The  Phoenician 
mother,  the  widow  of  Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jai- 
rus,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  publish  his  fame  in  high 
places.  He  has  sanctified  marriage  by  his  pres- 
ence and  a miracle.  He  rewarded  with  healing 
a timid  woman,  who,  in  faith,  but  touched  the 
hem  of  his  garment.  Women  of  shame,  purified 
and  pardoned,  swell  his  train.  He  has  stripped 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  beauty,  and  made  its 
sacred  serenity  the  protection  of  the  fair.  Re- 
ceive him.  He  will  accept  you,  and  his  peace  will 
abide  in  your  heart. 

The  Rabbi’s  words  went  to  the  Greek  girl’s 
heart.  Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks;  her  bosom 
was  as  the  swell  of  the  sea.  The  solemn  silence 
was  eloquent.  None  dared  disturb  the  sacred 
hush.  When  Electra  lifted  her  golden  head,  the 
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light  of  stars  shone  in  her  eye's.  There  were 
tears,  but  rainbowed  with  smiles.  She  was  di- 
aphanous, and  shone  like  a lighted  lamp  through 
an  alabaster  globe. 

The  light  in  her  face  told  of  the  feelings  that 
fired  her  heart.  She  believed  and  trusted.  She 
had  '^the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.’^ 

Another  choice  spirit  had  entered  the  Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. 


Chapter  XXVII 

IN  the  star-system  there  is  an  hour  when  our 
planet  draws  nearer  the  sun  and  feels  a greater 
warmth.  Astronomers  call  it  perihelion.  The 
sunbeams  are  more  brilliant,  and  the  planet  be- 
comes “a  bright  particular  star,  and  dwells  apart.’’ 

Such  a perihelion  had  come  for  Diomede.  He 
had  seen  many  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his 
teachings.  Suspected  of  sympathy,  he  had  been 
relieved  of  his  surveillance  and  ordered  to  report 
at  Fort  Itaburion,  on  Tabor.  The  mount  is  high, 
and  shaped  like  a dome.  Its  groves  of  oak  invite 
repose  and  seclusion.  On  its  slope  the  lives  of 
Jesus  and  Diomede  reached  their  perihelion. 
Tablets  sent  to  Nicodemus  by  the  centurion  de- 
scribe a scene  he  had  witnessed: 

‘^After  my  disagreeable  duty,  disguised  as  a 
peasant,  following  the  itinerary  of  Jesus,  I en- 
joy garrison  duty  on  the'  Pantheon  of  the  Hills. 
Being  officer  of  the  day,  a vidette  reported 
that  four  wayfaring  men  had  ascended  the  north- 
east side  of  Tabor,  and  bivouacked  under  a 
cluster  of  oaks.  One  bore  himself  with  the 
mien  of  a chieftain.  The  picket  suspected 
they  were  Gaulonites  planning  a robbery  of  the 
Bquites,  or  reconnoitering  the  fortress  to  learn 
whether  it  was  vulnerable.  I went  forth  to  ani- 
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bush  their  movements.  I approached,  stealthily, 
near  enough,  through  the’  parted  bushes  to  scan 
their  faces  and  hear  their  words.  In  the  gloam- 
ing I could  see  their  movements  and  hear  their 
talk  while  they  prepared  their  frugal  meal.  I rec- 
ognized Jesus  of  Nazareth.  My  curiosity  was 
excited,  as  I had  only  seen  him  in  public.  I 
wished  to  scrutinize  his  private  demeanor.  His 
words  were  few  and  of  the  wants  and  woes  of 
men.  The  meal  over,  they  prayed.  Then  his 
companions  made  a bed  of  leaves,  and  slept.  Je- 
sus took  from  his  girdle  a parchment,  and  by  the 
flickering  flame,  in  a low  tone,  read  from  the 
Psalms.  Prolonged  prayer  followed.  Flashing 
down  the  sky  came  a shaft  of  light  brighter  than 
a Syrian  sun.  Afar  up  this  shining  path  I heard 
music,  as  of  harps  and  voices,  and  as  the  strains 
rolled  in  symphonies  of  thunder,  I wondered  why 
the  world  did  not  wake.  A nightingale  that  had 
been  warbling  songs  hushed  its  serenade.  It  was 
listening  to  melody  heard  through  the  gates  ajar. 
I wondered  why  the  disciples,  muffled  in  their 
abbas,  slept.  I thought  it  sublime  enough  to 
open  the  ears  of  the  dead.  My  ear  was  keyed 
to  its  dominant  note,  and  I heard  the  roll  of  the 
infinite  diapason  and  the  soft  cadences  as  they 
died  away  among  the  heavenly  hills  and  the  spaces 
of  the  starless  ether.  The  bronzed  face  of  the 
Nazarene  suffused  into  the  gleam  of  burning 
gold,  and  his  peasant  garb  glistened  as  a sheen 
of  silver.  The  branches  of  the  bending  boughs 
twinkled,  each  dewy  leaf  a star.  The  mountain 
surpassed  the  temple’s  gold-plated  walls  when 
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blazing  in  the  sun  of  noon.  The  interplay  of 
gold  and  silver  braids,  the  glancing  of  the  lances 
of  light,  made  the  over-arching  oaks  seem  pillared 
and  canopied  with  fire.  The  splendor  compelled 
me  to  draw  down  my  visor.  The  garments  of 
Jesus  were  dazzlingly  white  as  the  snows  of  Her- 
mon  lighted  by  the  harvest  moon.  His  face 
shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  auburn  locks  were  as 
glistening  skeins  of  aural  silk.  While  tranced  with 
the  vision,  the  air  rustled,  trembled,  and  tinkled  as 
chime  the  golden  bells  on  the  high  priest’s  robe. 
I looked  skyward  as  adown  the  colonnade  of  light 
two  radiant  forms  descended,  one  bearing  snow- 
white  tablets  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  graven, 
the  other  a parchment  scroll,  on  which  was  written, 
'The  sure  word  of  prophecy.’ 

“The  celestial  visitors  were  not  strangers  to 
the  transfigured  Galilean.  I learned  from  their 
discourse  that  the  curator  of  the  stones  was  Moses, 
and  of  the  rolls,  Elijah.  Their  discourse  was  of 
the  death  he  was  to  die  for  the  sin  of  the  world 
at  Jerusalem. 

“The  sleepers  awakened,  looked  perplexed,  as 
if  puzzled  by  a dream.  Gradually  they  rubbed 
the  drowsiness  from  their  aching  eyes,  and  re- 
alized the  transfiguring  glory  which  enswathed 
the  mountain  and  beautified  the  celestial  fig- 
ures, causing  them  to  ecstatically  exult  with 
adoring  awe.  A wave  of  the  Master’s  hand  hushed 
their  adulation,  and,  while  yet  adoringly  prostrate, 
shading  their  dazed  eyes,  they  listened  to  the  di- 
vine discourse.  The  heavenly  visitors  lifted  their 
wings  for  the  return  flight,  when  the  burly  Peter 
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shouted : ‘Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Let 
us  make  three  tabernacles:  one  for  thee,  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.’ 

“In  his  insane  ecstasy  he  forgot  the  claims 
of  the  flesh,  and  that  he  whom  the  heavens  can 
not  contain  could  not  eternally  dwell  in  such  a 
booth  of  wattled  branches  as  they  might  fashion. 
No  response  was  made  to  his  idle  request.  While 
they  gazed,  an  overshadowing  cloud  enveloped 
the  radiant  visitants,  and  in  this  fleecy  chariot 
they  floated  upward.  As  they  ascended,  a voice 
out  of  the  cloud  sounded:  ‘This  is  my  beloved 
Son.  Hear  him !’ 

“Hearing  this  ratification,  the  trio  fell  prone  on 
their  faces,  hiding  them  in  the  folds  of  their  mantles. 
Recomposed,  they  lifted  their  eyes,  and  saw  Jesus 
only.  The  Master,  reinvested  with  his  peasant 
garb,  stood  before  them.  The  light  of  common 
day  was  reddening  the  east,  and  their  pilgrim 
sandals  rested  on  the  tear-pitted  dust  of  the  work- 
day world.  The  old  hunger  was  upon  them  which 
no  ambrosia  could  appease.  They  took  from  their 
skin-pouches  morsels  of  coarse  bread  and  goat- 
cheese,  and  with  a gnrglet  of  water  made  their 
morning  meal.  They  girded  their  loins  for  their 
journey,  and  as  they  leaned  upon  their  staffs,  the 
Master  addressed  them : ‘I  called  you  to  no  moun- 
tain cloister.  I called  you  from  your  nets  to  make 
you  fishers  of  men,  not  to  see  visions  and  to 
dream  dreams.  From  the  Mount  of  Glory  I lead 
you  down  to  bear  the  burthen  of  souls,  to  bare 
your  breasts  to  battle.  You  are  to  feel  the  woes 
of  men  jar  on  the  pulses  of  your  hearts.  Your 
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victory  is  crossward,  your  chariot  of  ascension 
a flame.  I have  shown  you  the  Son  of  man  glori- 
fied, that  you  may  see  him  crucified.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  erects  its  throne  over  conquered 
death  and  a rifled  grave.  I must  die  the  death 
that  sinful  men  may  live  the  life.  Tell  no  man  the 
things  ye  have  seen.  Below,  sin  and  sorrow  await 
us.  Tet  us  go  hence.' 

“Adown  the  steep  they  plodded.  Anxious  to 
see  the  end,  I skirted  their  path,  concealed.  At 
the  foot-hill,  awaiting  his  descent,  was  a multitude 
of  impotent  folk,  waiting  to  be  healed.  Others  of 
his  band  were  with  them,  fretted  because  disease 
would  not  away  at  their  bidding.  As  I looked 
on  these  sufferers,  I saw  that  Peter  knew  not 
what  he  said.  What  would  have  become  of  these 
wretched  people  had  Jesus  answered  his  prayer? 
I merged  in  the  crowd.  Convinced  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  I wished  to  publish  the  proof  I had 
witnessed;  but,  remembering  his  injunction  to 
secrecy,  and  I having  seen  covertly,  I was  mute. 
Being  in  my  uniform,  I appeared  only  a curious 
officer  of  the  fortress.  I saw  him  deliver  a de- 
moniac boy  from  the  unclean  spirit  that  possessed 
him,  and  fain,  though  hungry  and  weary,  would 
have  remained  to  see  other  miracles;  but  from 
over  the  mountain  a trumpet  sounded  recall,  and 
I hastened  to  the  fortress.  My  stay  had  excited 
alarm,  and  scouts  were  scouring  the  mountains 
for  my  rescue.  I made  no  explanation  save  that 
I had  watched  through  the  night,  from  an  am- 
bush, the  suspected  men,  but  they  had  disclosed 
no  vicious  purpose.  I am  convinced  that  Jesus 
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is  the  Messiah.  I have  seen  two  immortals.  We 
shall  know  each  other  in  a happy  beyond.  The 
Nazarene  is  conqueror,  and  I am  his  willing, 
happy  captive.  God  has  lifted  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  me,  and  there  is  sunshine  in 
my  soul.  Happiness  beautifies  all  it  touches.  All 
homeliness  will  vanish  with  sin,  sorrow,  and  death. 
Religious  emotion  crowns  the  brow  with  an 
aureole,  and  thrills  the  heart  with  unspeakable 
joy.  One  of  my  comrades  said  to  me:  'You 
seem  changed.  You  outshine  your  helmet.’  If 
he  knew  the  Sun  of  my  soul,  he  would  not  wonder. 
I have  heard  that  Electra  has  been  discipled.  And 
now  I have  joined  and  completed  the  circle.  Such 
peace  as  Jesus  gives  be  with  us  all!” 

The  epistle  caused  great  transport.  Miriam 
flamed  with  the  same  splendor  that  lighted  her 
charms  when  she  gave  her  soul  to  the  Christ. 
The  centurion’s  conversion  had  leveled  every  bar- 
rier religion  had  built  separating  two  fond  hearts. 
One  in  the  Christ,  why  not  they  twain  become  one 
in  the  mystic  union  of  wedded  love? 

The  same  courier  who  bore  this  letter  brought 
Miriam  a volume  of  dainty  tablets,  sealed  with 
amber,  and  stamped  with  an  eagle  monogram. 
The  purport  of  these  perfumed  ivory  tahulce  may 
be  fancied.  But  Benoni  must  be  gently  dismissed 
ere  response  to  the  centurion’s  suit. 

While  Miriam  was  reading  the  last  lamina, 
Electra  telegraphed,  by  glances,  mute  messages 
to  Josephus,  which  needed  no  interpreter.  Things 
made  for  each  other  draw  together.  Even  the 
dead  rocks  show  elective  affinities,  and  like  leaps 
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to  like.  The  love  of  human  hearts  has  its  analogue 
in  that  craving  of  kindred  elements  for  each  other 
which  throbs  in  the  circulation  of  the  world-cur- 
rents. God  has  mated  souls.  Life  is  fragmentary 
until  all  its  parts  have  met  and  mingled.  “Nature 
hangs  no  half-hinges.” 

Love  and  its  reciprocity  hemisphere'  and  round 
a globe.  A beam  from  a dear  one’s  eye  carries 
light  and  sweetness,  rivaling  the  sun’s  actinic  ray. 
Their  eyes  were'  linked  in  look  and  love.  Electra 
withdrew  to  the  fagade,  and  looked  at  the  stars. 
Josephus  joined  the  fair  astrologer,  and  looked  at 
her.  The  Greek  had  never  confessed  love  for 
the  young  Israelite,  save  as  eyes  unwittingly  tell 
tales.  She  well  knew  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  toward  the  Gentile.  Until  the  Christ  had 
subdued  their  souls,  she  encouraged  no  tender- 
ness toward  this  princely  scion  of  the  house  of 
Hur.  Her  own  blood  was  gentle,  but  Greek. 
The  sea  was  not  more’  separating  of  their  native 
lands  than  was  the  gulf  between  Jehovah  and 
Jupiter,  Zion  and  Olympus,  Jew  and  Greek.  The 
stars  were  silent,  but  not  more  so  than  Josephus 
and  Electra  as  they  stood  in  the'  shadow  of  the 
stately  pillars,  furrowed  with  the  gold  of  the 
galaxies.  They  could  almost  hear  their  hearts 
beat,  the  starlight  fall  on  the  marble,  and  the 
grass  grow.  At  length  the  timid  youth  declared 
his  love;  she  answered,  “Yea;”  their  faith  was 
plighted;  and  their  souls  were  twined  together 
in  the  heart  of  Christ. 

When  they  went  within,  their  looks  pub- 
lished their  secret.  Miriam  smiled  through  ap- 
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proving  tears,  embraced  Electra,  and  called  her 
“Sister  I”  Nicodemus  stretched  his  wrinkled 
hands  over  their  bowed  heads,  and  said,  “My  chil- 
dren I”  Peace  fell  on  their  hearts  like  dew  on  vio- 
lets. Like  the  fragrance  of  heliotrope  was  their 
pure  love:  it  made  an  air  sweet  to  breathe.  All 
the  household  were  united  in  the  grace  of  a com- 
mon faith.  In  that  house,  that  night,  angels  spread 
protecting  wings  over  every  couch. 

Across  the  interlying  spaces,  over  the  great 
weald  of  Sharon,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  up 
the  slope  of  Tabor,  from  boudoir  to  barracks, 
from  Zion  to  Itaburion,  stretched  an  invisible  cord, 
over  which  coursed  the  magnetic  current  of  love, 
a wireless  telegraphy. 

It  was  for  maiden  tact  and  gentleness  to 
smooth  away  the  custom  that  had  espoused 
Miriam  to  Benoni,  and  to  open  the  path  for  Dio- 
mede’s wooing.  Time  and  the  priest  will  do  the 
rest. 


Chapter  XXVIII 

The  clock  of  eternity  was  soon  to  strike  the 
hour  of  Jesus'  doom.  From  Tabor,  Jesus 
went  to  Ephraim,  in  seclusion  to  prepare  for  the 
offering  and  to  train  his  disciples  for  their  work. 
He  was  summoned  by  the  sickness  of  Lazarus  to 
Bethany.  Thomas  knew  of  the  peril;  but,  as  the 
Master  would  go,  said,  ‘Xet  us  go  and  die  with 
him.”  Jesus  loitered  that  time  might  elapse  (for 
he  knew  that  Lazarus  had  died),  that  it  might  not 
be  said  that  he  was  only  in  a swoon,  it  being 
Jesus'  purpose  to  crown  his  miracles  with  the 
resurrection  of  a widely-known  citizen.  Seeing 
the  grief  of  the  sisters,  and  true  to  the  love  he 
bore  the  dead,  ^‘Jesus  wept”  Those  witnessing 
said,  “How  he  loved  him !”  Though  he  was  a 
God,  and  knew  his  power  to  raise  the  dead,  he 
was  also  a man,  and  must  show  his  sympathy.  A 
weeping  Christ  at  the  grave  of  his  friend  has 
carried  comfort  to  millions.  Sympathy  is  a kind 
of  substitution  by  which  we  are  put  in  the'  place 
of  another,  and  made  to  feel  as  he  feels.  “Christ 
is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  Church, 
his  body,  over  which  all  the  joys  and  sufferings  of 
his  people  distinctly  pass.”  While  the  tears  yet 
glistened,  he  voiced  the  litany:  “I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
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though  he  were  dead,  shall  live ; and  he  that  liveth 
and  believeth  on  me'  shall  never  die.” 

This  brought  from  Martha  the  confession  on 
which  Christianity  builds  the  tomb,  ‘T  believe 
that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.” 

At  the’  sepulcher  he  said,  “Remove  the  stone.” 
That  they  could  do.  Only  in  extremity  does 
God  come  to  our  aid.  Many  of  our  prayers  must 
be  self-answered.  They  tugged  at  the  massive 
galaly  which  removed,  he  uttered  the  fiat,  “Laza- 
rus, come  forth !”  The  frozen  veins  melted,  the 
hot  blood  rushed  through  every  vesicle ; the  ashen 
chee'k  rosed;  the  glazed  eye  blazed;  the  prisoner 
of  the  grave  stood  before  them.  The  openness 
of  the  deed  precluded  artifice. 

The  sisters  of  Lazarus  had  embroidered  the 
temple  tapestries  and  vestments.  Lazarus  had 
inscribed  phylacteries  for  every  Pharisee  in  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  risen  scribe  was  again  at  his 
desk.  Having  tasted  death  and  tested  the  im- 
mortal life,  he  fearlessly  published  his  resur- 
rection. He  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  heaven.  He  declared:  “Called  to  resume 
the  flesh,  I reluctantly  obeyed.  My  soul  had 
exhaled  out  of  the  broken  body,  like  dew  the 
sun  draws  back  from  perishing  plants.  I heard 
the  sobs  of  those  who  mourned  over  the  shell 
I had  escaped,  and  longed  to  tell  them  they 
were  kissing  clay,  and  that,  could  they  see  as  I 
saw,  they  would  wonder  why  they  wept.  There 
was  no  snapping  of  cords  when  soul  and  body 
parted.  I saw  both  worlds  as  I lingered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new:  that  I was  leaving  grew 
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dark,  and  its  scenes  of  woe  were  lost  from  sight. 
The  music  was  so  charming  that  the  sobbings 
of  earth  were  smothered  by  the  celestial  melody. 
The  white  light  shining  in  the  face  of  God  flooded 
the  vale  of  shade.  As  the  splendor  broke  over 
my  spirit,  a smile’  wreathed  my  mouth,  which 
death  caught  and  congealed  on  my  stiffening  lips. 
I wondered  why  my  tear-blind  friends  would  not 
see  my  bliss.  Could  they,  through  prismatic 
tears,  have  looked  on  the  happy  transition,  they 
would  have  seen  rainbows  instead  of  clouds.  The 
wan  and  wasted  body  they  baptized  with  their 
tears  was  a Tyrian  shell,  from  which  the  purple 
had  flowed  and  the  pearl  had  been  plucked.  An- 
gels fanned  me  with  wings  of  light,  and  every  waft 
shed  the  aroma  of  asphodel  around  the  shards 
of  the  broken  vase  of  my  earthly  life,  but  failed 
to  see  the  shining  hand  that  had  plucked  the  rose 
and  transplanted  it  into  the  gardens  where  flowers 
never  fade.  My  mother  welcomed  her  child,  and 
seraphs  laid  me  on  her  ambrosial  breast.  My 
little  Rachel,  whose  early  flight  had  so  wrenched 
my  heart,  floated  to  my  embrace,  and  fanned  me 
with  cherubic  wings.  In  the  light  of  God  and  the 
flame  of  love  it  had  expanded  into  a beauty  that 
eclipsed  the  smiles  I had  seen,  in  its  sunny  dreams, 
chase  the  dimple's  that  nested  in  its  rosy  cheeks. 

I would  have  spoken,  had  not  death’s  angel  laid 
his  sword  on  my  lips.  And  yet  they  knew  no 
language  that  would  express  the  scenes  and 
sounds.  My  dear  bereft  kissed  my  rigid  lips, 
looked  into  the  dark  depths  of  my  sightless  eyes, 
spoke  in  tender  tones  into  -my  deafened  ears, 
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smoothed  the  locks  on  my  frozen  brow,  dropped 
hot  tears  on  my  icy  cheeks,  and  laid  flowery 
wreaths  on  my  throbless  breast.  This  sacrament 
of  grieved  love  was  like  crowning  a fleshless  skull 
and  sceptering  a bony  hand.  My  dewdrop  slipped 
into  the  shining  sea,  and  they  flung  lame  arms  to 
embrace  its  wave's.^^ 

After  this  portrayal  he  would  not  speak  of  his 
post-mortem  experience.  The  miracle  created  a 
crisis  that  cradled  Jerusalem  in  an  earthquake 
of  excitement.  It  made  the  priests  tremble  for 
the  tenure  of  their  miters  and  croziers.  The 
temple  rocked  on  its  foundations.  The  nearing 
Passover,  bringing  its  throngs,  suggested  the  fore- 
fending  of  the  ancient  muniments  from  a revolu- 
tion in  whose  throes  the  Hebrew  hierarchy  would 
be  stripped  of  every  vestage  of  sovereignty.  The 
grip  of  destiny  had  the  Jewish  Nation  by  the 
throat,  exacting  arrearages,  centuries  due,  from 
a bankrupt  debtor.  The  speedy  execution  of  Is- 
rael’s disturber  seemed  to  the  delinquents  the 
shadow  on  the  gnomen  indicating  that  the  hour 
had  come  to  save  the  remnants  of  their  nation- 
ality. “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 
Prophecy  is  anticipated  history.  The'  prophets, 
historians  of  the  future,  had  written  the  judgment 
of  Jerusalem.  The  political  sky  was  reddening 
with  the  thickening  signs.  The  crimson  clouds 
that  banked  the  sunset  foretold  a stormy  to- 
morrow. 


Chapter  XXIX 

BENONI  attended  the  funeral  of  Lazarus.  A 
witness  of  his  resurrection,  he  could  not 
doubt  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  He  resolved  to 
avow  discipleship,  and  apprised  Miriam  of  his 
purpose.  She  encouraged  the  consecration,  and 
hinted  that  he  would  need  the  inspiration  of  a 
new  affection  to  enable  him  to  withstand  an  await- 
ing trial.  He  left  her  perplexed,  but  asked  no  ex- 
planation. He  sought  the  Master  at  Ephraim, 
where  he  was  in  seclusion.  With  characteristic 
candor  he  said,  “Good  Master,  what  shall  I do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?’^  Jesus  had  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  knew  he  was  the  son  of  Arimathean 
Joseph,  who  was  solicitous  he  should  confess  the 
faith.  He  catechised  him  as  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  and  pronounced  him  blameless.  He 
had  from  his  infancy  been  carefully  trained  by 
his  parents,  and  was  loyally  obedient  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commandments. 

The  Decalogue  was  as  a rosary,  whose  beads 
he  daily  told,  and  he  thought  himself  righteous. 
His  innocence  was  manifest  in  his  question, 
“What  lack  I yet?”  The  complacent  young  legal- 
ist was  told  he  lacked  one  thing:  the  consecration 
of  himself  and  fortune  to  the  poor.  Benoni  had 
heired  a large  estate  from  his  relatives,  and  was 
the  legatee  of  his  father's  vast  estate.  He  turned 
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away  sorrowfully.  To  confess  on  such  terms  would 
be  to  wrong  Miriam,  the  daughter  of  ease  and  ele- 
gance, making  her  partner  of  his  poverty.  Hon- 
ored with  municipal  office,  he  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  budding  fame.  He  dreamed  of  a radiant  future 
when,  with  wealth,  honor,  and  wife,  he  would  drink 
the'  wine  of  life.  Jesus  loved  the  amiable  youth, 
and  noted  his  disappointment.  Benoni  hastened 
to  Miriam,  and  declared  that  his  love  for  her 
was  the  barrier  to  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  dis- 
cipleship.  This  gave  his  betrothed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  undeceive  him,  and  to  avow  that  Dio- 
mede held  her  heart,  while,  through  respect  for 
him,  she  had  withheld  her  hand  until  free  from 
obligation.  Diomede  had  honorably  refrained 
from  pressing  his  suit  until  the  obstacle  of  espousal 
had  been  removed,  but  suffered  suspense  lest  tra- 
ditional custom  might  interpose  and  filial  esteem 
prevail  in  deference  to  her  father’s  desire'.  Be- 
noni, with  something  akin  to  jealousy,  had  ob- 
served the  attentions  of  the  soldier,  but  had,  by 
attributing  them  to  courtesy  or  military  gallantry 
in  return  for  social  amenities,  abated  the  pains 
inflicted  by  the  green-eyed  monster.  He  flattered 
his  fears  by  conjecturing  that  Miriam,  in  grate- 
ful return  for  his  guardianship,  had  graciously  re- 
ceived Diomede. 

Benoni,  in  the  ardor  of  his  suit,  declared  that 
his  love  for  her  would  lead  him  to  sacrifice  his 
immortal  interests.  She  had  never  loved  Benoni. 
Since  her  discipleship  she  had  regarded  her 
espousal  as  a commercial  transaction  of  her  fa- 
ther, from  which  she  was  free.  She  was  no  longer 
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a chattel  to  be  bartered  for  wealth  at  the  cost 
of  affection.  She  esteemed  the  young  ruler.  They 
were  equal  in  social  rank.  Benoni  was  rich,  Dio- 
mede poor.  The  alliance  seemed  eligible.  She’ 
lamented  the'  blow  inflicted  upon  one  so  worthy, 
and  who  had  grown  up  regarding  her  as  his  pros- 
pective wife.  Her  heart  beat  rapidly,  her  face 
flushed,  her  voice  faltered ; but  she  regained  com- 
posure to  tell  him  that  Diomede  had  won  her 
love,  was  a suitor,  and,  when  released  from  obli- 
gation to  him,  she  would  favor  his  proposal.  Her 
father  had  conceded  that  marriage  should  be  a 
wedlock  of  souls,  and  not  a covenant  of  conven- 
ience, to  which  the  parties  betrothed  were  not 
contractors;  but  pride  of  race,  power  of  tradi- 
tion, social  ties,  made  him  reluctant  to  yield  ap- 
proval. Yet  he’  had  granted  it.  Miriam  advised 
her  rejected  lover  to  accept  the  Master’s  terms, 
to  make  charity  his  bride;  that  no  self-denial 
could  be  so  severe  as  to  justify  rejection  of  the 
Christ.  She  pictured  the  grandeur  of  an  unselfish 
ministry  of  mercy,  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  the 
hospices  and  asylums  that  would  monument  his 
memory.  She  painted  the  blessings  of  the  poor 
and  the  white-winged  angels  that  would  flock 
around  his  dying  pillow,  the  good  that,  in  branch- 
ing streams,  would  ever  flow,  the  amaranthine 
flowers  that  would  deck  his  grave,  and  the  di- 
vine fruits  of  heaven’s  immortal  bowers.  With  , 
heartache,  Benoni  heard  her  decree,  softened  by 
the  visions  her  rhapsody  raised,  and  turned  from 
her  feet  more  sorrowfully  than  when  he  left  Jesus. 


Chapter  XXX 


t 


HE  Sanhedrin  met  in  emergent  session.  High 


1 Priest  Joseph  Caiaphas  said,  “If  we  let  Jesus 
alone,  all  will  believe  on  him,  and  the  Romans 
will  come  and  take  the  vestiges  of  our  nation/^ 

The  defection  of  Benoni  had  oiled  the  flames. 
The  revolution  had  an  exchequer. 

The  Nasi  declared,  “The  session  is  called  to 
devise  ways  to  end  the  Disturber.’^ 

Annas,  emeritus  high  priest,  presided. 

Rabbi  Jeshua,  a professor  in  the  rabbinical 
college,  spoke : “The  apostasy  of  Benoni  is  a great 
loss  to  our  school,  as  he  had  purposed  to  endow 
several  chairs.  The’  subtlety  of  the  Sophist,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  confounded  our  theologues 
has  grown  with  his  years.  I favor  his  immediate 
arrest.” 

Rabbi  Ben  Zachai  stood  for  the  concessionaires: 
“The  brokers  and  traders  must  be  protected.  We 
have  licensed  them,  and  their  fees  enrich  the  Cor- 
ban.  Jehoran,  the  temple  banker,  will  pay  the 
reward  for  his  arrest.  The'  purse-bearer  of  the 
band  will  betray  him  for  a suitable  sum.  I move 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  contract  with 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  knows  his  haunts,  to  deliver 
him  to  our  sergeant-at-arms.” 

The  Pharisee  side'  inquired,  “Why  have  not 
the  constables  brought  him?” 

An  officer  replied:  “When  the  Christ  comes, 
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will  he  give  greater  signs  of  his  mission  than 
this  man?  No  man  has  ever  spoken  as  he  doe's. 
I approached  him.  He  knew  my  design,  and  said : 
'My  time  is  short,  and  I will  soon  return  to  Him 
who  sent  me.  You  will  hunt  for,  but  not  find  me. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  go  where'  I shall  be.’  He 
can  appear  and  vanish  at  will.  Unless  he  gives 
himself  up,  no  sheriff  will  take  him.” 

The  Pharisees  inquired:  "What!  Has  he  de- 
ceived the  constable's?  Has  any  one  of  impor- 
tance, except  Benoni,  believed  in  him?  As  for 
those  he  deluded  with  his  professed  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  they  do  not  know  the'  law;  they  are 
cursed  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  easily 
hoodwinked.” 

Gamaliel  interposed:  "Simon,  the  father  of 
Lazarus,  has  copied  the  law  a thousand  times. 
He  is  a living  Tebhah.*  Lazarus  was  one  of  the 
brighte'st  pupils  of  the  rabbinical  college.  You 
can  not  with  a whisk  destroy  such  witnesses. 
Benoni,  too,  was  a favorite  pupil,  and  is  one  of 
the  smartest  hazans'f  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogues.” 

A chorus  of  voices  called  for  the  arrest  of  Je- 
sus. Nicodemus  gravely  asked:  "Does  our  law 
condemn  a man  without  first  giving  him  a hear- 
ing and  ascertaining  whether  he  is  a wrong-doer? 
I move  a Committee  of  Investigation.” 

Amid  a volley  of  hisses,  some  one  sneered: 
"Oho ! Are  you  from  Galilee  ? Search  the  rolls, 
and  you  ’ll  find  that  prophets  are  not  products  of 
Galilee.  Go  there  for  fish,  but  not  for  wisdom.” 


<*Ark  containing  the  law. 


t Rulers  of  synagogues. 
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Gamaliel  seconded  the  motion  of  Nicodemus. 

Joseph,  senator  from  Arimathea,  spoke  to  the 
motion:  “The  Synod  can  not  stultify  itself  by 
pronouncing  condemnation  on  mere  hearsay.  We 
are  not  a mob  moved  by  passion;  we  are  judges, 
whose  opinions  must  rest  on  evidence  and  be  con- 
firmed by  justice.’' 

Indignation  against  the  fair-dealing  Synodists 
was  hot.  They  were  charged  with  complicity  with 
the  blasphemer  and  conspirator.  The  Levitical 
Guards,  under  the  direction  of  the  tipstaff,  cleared 
the  lobbies. 

To  the  disgust  of  Caiaphas,  Annas  put  the 
substitute,  which  was  adopted.  Anticipating  such 
action,  both  sides  had  subpoenaed  witnesses. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
nation.  It  consisted  of  seventy  members,  includ- 
ing the'  Nasi.  It  met  in  a marble  hall  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  Nasi  called  on  the  prosecution  for 
charges.  Caiaphas  read:  (i)  Blasphemy,  in  that 
he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God;  (2)  Conspiracy: 
he  claims  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  One  alleged 
he  had  heard  him  addressed:  “Thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel.”  Another:  “He  said  to  his  disciples, 
T appoint  unto  you  a kingdom,  that  ye'  may  sit 
on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.’  ” 

A cry  arose:  “Treason!  Treason!’’ 

Testimony  was  admitted  that  he  had  profaned 
the  Sabbath  by  travel,  by  plucking  corn,  and  al- 
leged healings.  He  had  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Temple.  He  had  committed  assault  and  battery, 
driving  the  brokers  from  their  tables.  The  prose- 
cution rested. 
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The  notary  of  the  right  called,  for  the  defense, 
Mary  Magdala.  She  was  heavily  veiled.  She  said : 

saw  him  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  an  evil  spirit 
from  a fallen  woman,  smile  away  her  shame’,  and 
send  her  away  free  from  sully.” 

Cross-examined,  Caiaphas  asked,  “Are  you  not 
the  woman?” 

Modestly  pushing  aside  her  veil  to  wipe  away 
her  tears,  she  was  seen  to  be  of  marvelous  beauty. 
She  tremblingly  answered:  “Yes,  he  forgave  me 
much;  hence  I love  him  much.  He  restored  my 
virgin  virtue,  and  rescued  me’  from  the  lust-mas- 
ters who  wished  to  stone  me.  When  he  said, 
Xet  him  that  is  guiltless  throw  the  first  stone,’ 
they  slunk  away.  Among  them  was  he  who  robbed 
me  of  woman’s  jewel,  and  wearying  of  my 
charms,  left  me'  in  slums  of  shame,  while  he 
strutted  in  the  highest  circles.  Another  vainly 
sought  my  caresses  when  I had  abandoned  a vi- 
cious life.  Jesus  is  immaculate.  I would  die  for 
him.” 

Caiaphas  sneered:  “The  defense  is  pushed  to 
drag  from  the  purlieus  an  abandoned  woman  to 
support  its  client.” 

Gamaliel  rejoined : “When  one  who  has  sunk 
so  low,  rescued  by  grace  so  high,  voluntarily  at- 
tests the  merits  of  the  accused,  her  testimony  is 
of  greatest  worth.” 

Chuza,  Herod’s  steward  of  the  palace,  told  of 
the  healing  of  his  son.  Judith,  a widow  of  Nain, 
related  the  resuscitation  of  her  son.  Jairus,  a 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  testified  of  the  restoration 
of  his  daughter  from  the  icy  arms  of  death.  Such 
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was  the  cumulative  evidence  that  the  Sanhedrin 
showed  sympathy,  detecting  which,  Caiaphas,  red 
with  rage,  threw  his  arms  wildly  about,  and 
shouted:  ‘‘You  are  a set  of  fools!  Nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not  I”  He  gave  the’  cue.  Expediency  was 
to  rule.  Rather  than  lose  their  power,  an  inno- 
cent man  must  perish.  They  would  kill  the  pub- 
lisher of  their  guilt.  The  debate  concluded,  the 
accused  was  declared  guilty.  They  arranged  to 
meet  daily  to  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death. 
Rabbi  Jeshua  renewed  his  motion  that  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  confer  with  Banker  Jehoran 
and  arrange  with  Judas  Iscariot  to  betray  his 
Master  into  their  hands.  Annas  put  the  question, 
and  it  was  carried.  He  announced  that  he  would 
carry  out  the  action  and  privately  notify  the  com- 
mitteemen. 


Chapter  XXXI 

INFORMED  of  a plot  to  assassinate  him,  the 
Master  retired,  and,  in  seclusion,  trained  his 
disciples  for  their  nearing  work. 

Re^vard  was  offered  for  his  arrest;  but  he 
eluded  the  detectives.  The  Passover  near,  his 
hour  having  come,  he  purposed  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem and  permit  his  arrest.  Six  days  prior  to 
the  feast  he  reached  Bethany.  The  caravan  passed, 
and  left  him  the  guest  of  Simon.  At  supper,  after 
one  of  his  Divine  discourses,  which  transported 
Mary,  she  broke  a vase  of  alabaster,  filled  with 
spikenard,  and  poured  the  perfume  on  his  head. 
She  broke  the  box,  that  it  might  never  be  pro- 
faned to  common  usage.  Judas,  corroded  with 
covetousness,  dead  to  refined  sentiment,  com- 
plained at  the  waste,  and  inquired  why  the  vase 
and  nard  were  not  sold  and  the  price  turned  into 
the  Master’s  charity  fund,  of  which  he  was  the 
treasurer — the  plea  of  many  modern  “watch-dogs” 
of  the  public  crib  and  cashiers  of  deposit  banks. 
Jesus  approved  the  gracious  act,  and  from  the 
shards  of  the  shattered  vase  erected  a monument 
to  Mary’s  memory  that  will  outlast  the  pyramids. 
He  poured  a sweeter  aroma  than  the  precious 
perfume  on  the  air  of  time.  It  was  the  anointing 
of  grateful  love  that  was  to  sweeten  his  sepulcher, 
never  to  be  defiled  by  the  smell  of  death.  He 
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would  soon  be  gone ; the  poor  would  ever  remain. 
The  vase  held  the  essence  of  royal  gardens,  but 
love  recks  no  costs.  That  deed  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  avarice  the  charter  of  the  beautiful.  From 
it  were  to  rise  vaulted  roofs  and  groined  arches. 
It  laid  tribute  on  snowy  marbles  and  grained 
woods;  it  was  to  repeat  itself  in  litanies,  minstrel- 
sies, and  windows  dight  with  emblems  and  epi- 
taphs, and  pour  mellowed  light  over  illuminated 
missals  and  broidered  altar-cloths.  The  ages  have 
proved  the'  prophecy  of  Jesus.  All  that  genius 
could  desire,  or  skill  execute,  has  been  brought 
to  decorate  temples  of  devotion,  honoring  Mary’s 
act.  He  who  garnished  the  heavens  with  ara- 
besque of  blue  and  fretwork  of  stars,  who  spread 
the  green  and  flowery  carpets  of  the  meadows, 
approves  the  grandeur  of  cathedrals  and  of  mau- 
soleum minsters. 

It  is  the  Mammon-worshiping  Judas  who  mur- 
murs at  the  cost  of  shrines  and  withholds  the  meed 
of  charity,  and  not  the  Marys  who  break  alabaster 
vases  and  anoint  with  precious  nards.  Mary  is 
forever  canonized,  while  Judas,  self-murdered,  is 
consigned  to  everlasting  infamy. 


Chapter  XXXII 

For  the  first  and  only  time  of  his  itinerary, 
Jesus  rides.  Humbly  mounted  upon  an  ass, 
the  garments  of  Galileans  the  trappings,  Jesus  set 
out  for  Jerusalem,  thinking  of  no  honors;  but 
ere  he'  reached  the  gate  his  train  had  swelled  to 
a triumph.  The  slopes  of  Olivet  and  the  banks  of 
the  Kedron  were  thronged  with  the  booths  of 
Galileans.  Proud  of  the  Prophet  who  had  made 
famous  his  native  province,  the'  tents  poured  forth 
a multitude  to  shout  paeans:  “Hosannah  to  the 
Son  of  David!  Hosannah  in  the  highest!” 

His  was  no  Nisaean  steed,  caparisoned  with 
shining  buckles  and  saddled  with  purple  housings, 
but  a wild  ass,  geared  and  equipped  with  such 
homely  substitutes  as  peasant  strangers  could  im- 
provise. Enthusiasm  transfigured  the  rude  mount 
and  coarse  trappings.  The  equerries  scornfully 
laughed  at  the  clumsy  beast;  the  Roman  cavalier 
regarded  the  improvisation  a caricature;  but  the 
homeliness  of  the  donkey  and  its  foal  made  the 
ovation  more  significant.  It  was  an  impromptu 
inspiration  seizing  the  materials  at  hand,  and  bore 
no  semblance  of  a cunning  artifice  forecasted  as 
a part  of  a consistent  imposture.  It  was  the  lordly 
rider,  not  the  stupid  ass,  that  evoked  the  enthu- 
siasm. A Kohinoor  needs  no  golden  setting  to 
show  its  “mountain  of  light.”  The  demonstration 
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escaped  from  the  fiery  heart  of  the  adoring  people, 
as  a geyser  shoots  up  from  central  fires  to  warm 
and  fertilize  a field  of  ice.  The  provincials,  taber- 
nacled on  the  slope's  of  Olivet  and  bivouacked  by 
the  brook,  were  informed  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  had  discussed  it  around  their  camp- 
fires. What  wonder  that  his  countrymen  should 
make  the  victor  over  the  grave  a triumvir.  The 
palm-branches  were  the  emblems  of  triumph.  The 
homeliness  of  the  extemporized  auxiliaries  shows 
to  what  a pitch  spontaneous  enthusiasm  can  lift 
an  occasion.  Such  a demonstration  by  pilgrims 
from  a hated  province,  deemed  incapable  of 
producing  a prophet,  excited  Jewish  displeasure 
and  fear.  They  said : ‘'See  the  proof  that  tolerance 
and  leniency  are'  inefficient ! As  all  the  world  is  fol- 
lowing him,  we’  must  pursue  a policy  of  force,  or 
be  ruined  by  a revolution.”  The  leaders  of  Mosa- 
ism  called  upon  him  to  dispel  the  illusion  and  dis- 
perse a crowd  threatening  riot  and  profanation 
of  the  Passover.  The  alarmists  were  answered, 
‘Tf  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones 
would  cry  out.”  Had  it  been  the  purpose  of 
Jesus  to  erect  a throne,  the  coronation  hour  had 
come.  The  Romani  were  too  few  to  suppress  the 
enthusiasm  had  he  shown  a sign  and  unrolled  a 
standard.  The  air  throbbed  with  the  refrain  of 
the  Hebrew  Jubilate'.  The  palm-branches  waved 
like  the  green  bannerets  of  a Persian  army.  Gay 
scarfs  flaunted  in  the  sunlight,  and  gave  color  to 
the  honor.  Children  wove  wreaths  of  green, 
twined  garlands  of  flowers,  and  tapestried  the 
dusty  highway.  The  glinting  helmets  and  spears 
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of  the  soldiers  added  an  undesigned  glamour  to 
the  spectacle.  The  march  was  no  orderly  align- 
ment, preserved  by  batoned  marshals.  The  en- 
thusiasm brooked  no  platooning.  A sea  of  peo- 
ple swept  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  surged  toward 
the  city  gate,  hypnotized  by  the'  Messianic  desire 
and  magnetized  by  miracles.  The  authorities  saw 
the  revolution  was  too  strong  for  the  praetorians 
and  Levitical  Guards  to  quell  should  a blow  be 
struck,  and  trembled  in  their  strongholds.  The 
throng  passed  through  the  gates,  and  poured  like 
a tide  into  the  narrow  streets.  Alarmed  citizens 
rushed  to  the  lattices  and  housetops  to  hear  the 
infatuated  Galileans  shout,  '‘Blessed,  O Zion,  is 
thy  King,  who  cometh  in  the  name'  of  the  Lord  V* 
The  chief  men  threatened  the  triumvir  with  the 
minions  of  Rome,  and  appealed  to  Emilius,  Pre- 
fect of  the  Legion,  to  disperse'  the  mob;  but  the 
sturdy  soldier  saw  no  menace,  and  secretly  en- 
joyed their  discomfiture.  Jesus  gave  no  sign. 
Arrived  at  the  temple,  he  dismounted,  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  fane,  welcomed  by  the  songs 
of  chorus  children  belonging  to  the'  Levitical  choir. 
Later  he  withdrew  unobserved,  and  by  a private 
path  returned  afoot  to  Bethany.  “The  Lord  had 
suddenly  come  to  his  temple,’’  but  had  as  sud- 
denly left  it  without  proclaiming  himself  King. 
The  mighty  sign  from  heaven  withheld,  the  cha- 
grined multitude  dispersed.  The  hero  of  the  hour 
rested,  the  guest  of  a suburban  villager.  Emilius 
returned  his  troopers  to  quarters,  and  the  star 
of  Messianic  empire  seemed  sunk  in  rayless  night. 
14 


Chapter  XXXIII 

After  instituting  the  Memorial  Supper,  a 
monument  that  in  the  faith  and  love  of  his 
followers  would  endure'  when  monoliths  have 
crumbled  and  Parthenons  and  Pantheons  have 
yielded  to  the  tooth  of  time — a portable  monu- 
ment to  publish  his  death  until  his  second  com- 
ing— ^Jesus  retired  to  the  shades  of  Gethse'mane 
to  prepare  by  prayer  for  the  tragedy  awaiting  him. 
While  he  agonized  his  disciples  drowsed.  De- 
serted of  earth,  Heaven  came  to  his  relief.  The 
Father  was  with  him.  Angels  ministered.  Resig- 
nation came.  He  drank  the  cup.  The  arch-traitor 
was  familiar  with  his  favorite  retreat,  and  hoped 
to  find  him  asleep,  and  thus  had  chosen  the  mid- 
night hour  for  his  black  deed.  If,  too,  they  could 
on  the  morrow  show  him  a criminal  condemned, 
and  a prisoner  of  the  law,  they  would  awe  his 
friends  into  acquiescence.  Through  the  grove 
came  the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  glint  of  lan- 
terns. Judas,  at  the  he’ad  of  Temple  guards,  and 
a mob  of  henchmen  hired  by  the  agent  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  entered  the  garden.  The  soldiers  de- 
ployed, throwing  a cordon  of  pickets  about  the 
grounds  that  closed  every  avenue  of  escape.  Ju- 
das designated  the  victim  by  a kiss.  Jesus  was 
rudely  seized  and  hurried  away.  Peter,  anticipat- 
ing the'  foray,  had  armed  himself  with  a broad- 
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sword,  and,  fired  with  reckless  valor,  struck  a 
blow  which  he  hoped  would  ripen  the  revolution 
to  result  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Messiah.  The 
die  once  cast,  the  sword  would  leap  from  the 
thighs  of  ten  thousand  heroes ; Olivet  would  swarm 
with  valiant  men  who  would  pour  like  a tide  of 
courage  through  the  city;  the  Castle  Antonia 
would  be  surprised  and  occupied,  its  arms  dis- 
tributed; the  disaffected  garrison  might  possibly 
join  the  revolt;  the  Temple’  guard  would  be  cap- 
tured and  disarmed;  and  thus  Jesus  would  be  en- 
throned in  the  Asmonean  Palace.  Such  was  the 
dream  of  the  visionary.  With  intrepidity  as  if 
swinging  the  sword  of  Michael,  Peter,  purposing 
to  brain  the  blusterer,  brought  his  blade  down  with 
the  brawn  of  a Galilean  fisherman;  but  in  the 
flickering  lantern-light  missed  his  mark,  inflicting 
only  the  loss  of  an  ear.  The  wounded  man  proved 
to  be  Malchus,  a servant  of  the  high  priest.  The 
Master’s  touch  healed  the  injury,  and  rebuked 
the  puissant  Peter : "'Put  up  thy  sword.  The  weap- 
ons of  my  warfare  are  not  carnal.  They  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  it.  Mine  is  a kingdom  of 
loyal,  loving  hearts,  not  of  blood.”  Peter  had  the 
pluck  to  fight,  and  had  the  revolution  progressed 
would  have  fallen  by  his  Captain’s  side,  and  passed 
into  history  as  renowned  as  a general  as  he  is  as 
an  apostle.  But  to  fight  when  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  or  hoped  for,  to  stand  by  a failing  cause  and 
trust  stricken  truth  to  rise  again,  requires  the 
moral  stamina  of  a martyr. 

The  sword  was  utterly  out  of  place  in  that  crisal 
hour.  Armies  and  twelve  legions  of  angels  were 
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as  powerless  as  that  futile  blow.  1 hose  awful 
moments  held  the  everlasting  ages  in  their  grasp. 
A grander  conqueror  than  the  great  Caesar  was 
“traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  Let 
the  sword  be  sheathed.  Wait,  and  see  the  eagle 
surrender  to  the  dove.  From  the  side  and  staff 
of  his  captive  Lord  he  fell  back,  and,  mingling  with 
the  mob,  followed  afar  off.  At  the  Paschal  supper 
he  had  sworn  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  person 
and  cause  of  his  Master.  Though  all  others  failed 
him,  he  would  stand  firm.  He  would  die  for  or 
with  his  Master.  When  that  vow  was  made  he 
saw  victory  only.  Any  coward  can  fight  a battle 
when  he  is  sure  of  winning;  but  the  man  that  can 
fight  for  the  right  when  he  is  sure  of  losing  is 
worthy  of  immortal  honor.  Brave  enough  to  fight 
for  an  earthly  crown,  Peter,  when  he  saw  his  Mas- 
ter stripped  of  every  vestige  of  power,  quailed 
before  the  accusing  question  of  a palace  portress. 
He  who  panted  for  the  bugle,  coweted  at  the  crow- 
ing of  a cock.  Peter  passed  under  an  eclipse,  the 
truthful  man  a liar,  the  reverent  man  a blasphemer. 
The  loss  of  the  Master's  prestige  fused  Peter  into 
the  common  mold.  “The  reverberations  of  a 
thunderstorm  amidst  the  crags  of  the  upper  Alps 
are  very  unlike  its  echoes  amid  the  terraced  vine- 
yards of  the  lower  ridges,  but  it  is  all  the  roll  of 
thunder.”  “Pharisee’,  Sadducee,  and  the  disciples, 
were  alike  in  one  thing;  they  were  all  confident 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  national  Messiah.” 

The  prisoner  was  presented  to  Annas,  who  was 
in  waiting,  that  action  might  be  had  before  day- 
break, ere  the  thousands  of  Galileans  boothed  on 
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Olivet  could  be  informed  of  the  arrest  of  their 
Prophet.  Annas,  being  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
infirm,  desired  to  retire,  and  contented  himself  with 
a few  questions.  Having  asked  Jesus  as  to  his 
doctrine  and  disciples,  he'  received  the  following 
reply:  “I  spoke  openly  to  the  world.  I taught  in 
the  synagogue  and  in  the  Temple,  and  in  secret 
have  said  nothing.  Why  ask  me  what  I said  unto 
them  ? They  know  what  I have  said.”  An  officer, 
standing  by,  struck  him  with  his  mailed  hand,  and 
said  angrily,  “Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so  ?” 
Annas  failed  to  rebuke  the  insult;  a smile  of  ap- 
proval played  around  his  shriveled  lips.  Jesus 
brushed  the  blood-clots  from  his  lips,  turned  his 
meek  eye’s  upon  his  assailants,  and  said : ‘Tf  I have 
spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me?”  Annas  sent  him  to  Cai- 
aphas,  who  had  rooms  across  the  courtyard,  in  the 
same  palace.  Caiaphas,  arrayed  in  priestly  robes, 
surrounded  by  a picked  number  of  Sanhedrists, 
awaited  his  coming. 

Nicodemus,  Joseph,  Gamaliel,  and  other  coun- 
selors were  at  the  marriage  of  Diomede,  uncon- 
scious of  the  tribunal  being  held,  with  a bare 
quorum — packed  to  precipitate  a tragedy.  Profit- 
ing by  the  failure  of  Annas  to  wrest  a confession, 
they  called  for  volunteer  testimony.  Two  sub- 
orned witnesses  proffered  conflicting  testimony. 
One  heard  him  say,  ^T  can  destroy  this  Temple.” 
Another,  “I  will  destroy  this  Temple.”  Both  per- 
jured themselves,  for  Jesus’  words  were,  ‘‘Destroy 
this  Temple.”  The  court  was  organized  to  con- 
vict. Before  this  corrupt  tribunal  the  prisoner 
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stood  statuesque  and  silent — “a  lamb  dumb  before 
his  shearers.”  His  reticence’  nettled  Caiaphas,  and, 
in  a passionate  manner,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
through  clenched  teeth,  hissed,  ''Answerest  thou 
nothing  ?” 

Jesus  responded  with  a cold  contempt,  a frosty 
silence,  that  must  have  frozen  the  blood  of  the 
zealot.  Theatrical,  in  gesture  and  tone,  Caiaphas 
urged:  'T  abjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  tell  us 
whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God !”  The 
query  was  without  sincerity,  and  intended  to  break 
the  ice  of  silence',  and  induce  Jesus  to  criminate 
himself.  Here  he  chose  to  speak : ‘7  AM!  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  throned  in  power, 
clothed  with  the'  clouds  of  heaven.”  They  had  ex- 
torted the  confession  they  wished.  The  haughty 
high  priest  chuckled  with  delighted  rage,  rent  his 
robes,  and  hurtled  the  accusation : “He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy,  which  having  heard,  witnesses  are  not 
needed.  Senators,  what  is  your  verdict?”  They 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  in  concert  replied:  “Guilty 
of  Death,  Most  Reverend  High  Priest!”  Such 
was  their  vulgar  rage  that  they  forfeited  their  dig- 
nity as  senators,  and  filed  past  the  defenseless  pris- 
oner, spit  in  his  face,  “smote  him  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands,”  and  otherwise  buffeted  him.  To 
blows  they  added  the  taunt,  “Prophesy,  O thou 
Christ.”  Imitating  their  lord’s,  the  pages  and 
servants  joined  in  the  humiliation.  One  wonders 
where  slept  the  thunderbolts  of  Omnipotent  wrath. 
That  face  “fairest  among  the  thousands,”  that 
angels  gaze  upon  with  adoring  wonder  as  infants 
on  the  glistening  sunbeam,  “was  smitten  by  the 
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hands  of  slaves/'  He  whose  ear  heard  the  rustling 
wings  of  Celestials,  whose  eyes  saw  the  burnished 
weapons  that  routed  Lucifer  and  his  legions;  he 
who  by  a word  could  have  opened  the  artillery  of 
the  battlemented  clouds  upon  the  perjured  tri- 
bunal, stood  there  as  calm,  self-possessed  as  if  it 
had  been  the  day  of  his  coronation.  Here  was 
''the  noblest  Man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  the 
times,"  meek  and  gentle  amid  the  brutal  cowards 
who  "shed  his  costly  blood;"  but  he  who  rolls  the 
spheres  along  their  shining  paths,  who  reads  the 
cycles  marked  on  the’  dial  of  eternal  ages,  could 
afford  to  wait.  Clasped  in  chains  and  streaked 
with  blood,  Jesus  was  hastened  to  the  Procurator, 
that  they  might  secure  a warrant  for  his  speedy 
execution.  The  Sanhedrin  was  powerless  to  in- 
flict the  death  penalty.  The  indecent  haste  was 
caused  by  their  desire  to  consummate  their  villainy 
before  the  friends  of  Jesus  could  be  apprised  of 
the  procedure,  and  interpose  to  prevent  his  con- 
demnation. Before  they  knew  of  the  disgraceful 
night-session  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  preliminary 
trial  was  over,  and  the  case  before  Pilate.  What 
a scene ! The  priests  and  judges  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  pleading  with  a hated  Gentile  to  put  their 
Messiah  to  death.  By  that  act  they  nailed  their 
nation  to  a cross. 


Chapter  XXXIV 


BLUE  sky  and  balmy  air  made  Diomede’s 


nuptial-day  ideal,  a day  “that  in  golden  let- 
ters should  be  set  among  the  high  tides  in  the 
calendar/' 

Afront  the'  Asmodean  Palace  a procession 
formed  to  escort  Diomede  to  the  mansion  of  Nico- 
demus.  The  cohort  of  Pilate,  in  full  panoply,  led, 
clearing  the  street  for  the  passage  of  the  digni- 
taries. Polished  helmets  and  cuirasses  flashed  in 
the  kindling  light.  A gentle  breeze  rustled  the 
purple  bannerets  on  the  glistening  spears  of  the 
lancers.  The’  horses  were  richly  caparisoned,  the 
housings  gold-embroidered,  the  mountings  of  the 
harness  burnished  silver.  Pilate  and  Herod  hon- 
ored the  occasion,  riding  in  gilded  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  four  white  steeds  abreast,  surrounded 
by  courtiers  mounted  on  chargers  of  Parthian 
breed,  furnished  from  the  stables  of  Balthazar, 
each  attended  by  a Nubian  footman  in  livery.  The 
Persian  Emir  rode  a Nisasan  horse,  whose  trap- 
pings were  adorned  with  gems,  and  whose  hoofs 
were  enameled  with  gold.  An  aural  sun  blazed 
on  the  forehead  of  the  fiery  steed.  A sheen  of 
stars,  rayed  with  rubies,  shimmered  on  the  baldric 
of  his  arched  neck;  from  his  snowy  mane  a mist 
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01  golden  dust  was  tossed,  which,  perfumed,  filled 
the  air  with  aroma.  The  Emir  wore  the  insignia 
of  his  Iranic  rank.  A retinue  of  retainers,  sashed 
with  scarfs  of  scarlet  silk,  and  bearing  spears,  from 
whose  poles  green,  crimson,  maroon,  and  orange' 
pennons  fluttered,  flanked  him  on  either  side,  each 
mounted  on  a horse  groomed  until  he  shon^  like 
satin.  The  high-mettled  steeds  champed  their  sil- 
ver bits,  and,  fretting  milk-white  foam,  flung  fleecy 
flakes  from  their  panting  flanks.  The  Emir  wore 
the  heron’s  plume,  which  proclaimed  him  a scion 
of  the  sun. 

Members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  in  synodical  robe’s, 
marched  afoot,  heralded  by  Levitical  trumpets  and 
escorted  by  Temple-guards  in  honor  of  their  peer, 
Nicodemus,  and  of  Diomede,  who,  by  becoming 
a proselyte  of  the  gate,  had  disarmed  their  preju- 
dice against  the  Gentile  soldier.  A military  band 
from  the  Fortress  Antonia  headed  the'  cavalcade, 
making  the  air  vibrant  with  martial  music.  Ac- 
companying the  priests  was  a choir  chanting 
psalms  and  epitkilamiums.  A canopy  of  blue  silk, 
wrought  with  mingled  strands  of  gold  and  silver, 
borne  by  four  officers,  covered  Diomede,  whose 
breast  blazed  with  jeweled  decorations.  The  azure 
canopy  was  supported  by  staffs  of  polished  cypress, 
banded  with  silver.  The  inner  side  of  the  pavilion 
was  embellished  with  embroidered  pomegranates. 
His  personal  guard  was  his  Century  soldiers,  bear- 
ing gold-embossed  shields,  their  steel  armor  glint- 
ing, their  spears  and  swords  flashing. 

The  escort  was  followed  by  the  bride’s  relatives 
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and  friends,  and  these  by  citizens  eager  to  honor 
the  knightly  captain  and  his  queenly  spouse. 
Jews  and  Romans,  patricians  and  plebeians,  vied 
in  homage  to  the  hero  of  the  Bohoron  Pass,  and  in 
esteem  for  the  Princess  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
mansion  of  Nicodemus  sixteen  groomsmen  were 
posted,  bearing  banners  blazoned  with  epic  de- 
vices. The  choristers  chanted  a nuptial  hymn.  A 
priest  in  sacerdotal  robes  approached  the  bridal 
pair.  Miriam  was  attired  in  costume  befitting  her 
rank.  A veil  of  gossamer  lace  covered  her  face, 
and  fell  in  fleecy  folds  to  her  satin  slippers,  clasped 
with  jeweled  buckles.  A coronet,  set  with  precious 
stones,  glittered  through  the  meshes  of  her  bridal 
veil  like  Ionian  stars.  She  was  the  personification 
of  female  loveliness — a Hebrew  Helen.  When  she 
stepped  to  the  side  of  her  liege, — 

“No  fountain  from  a rocky  cave 
E’er  tripped  with  foot  so  free ; 

She  seemed  as  happy  as  a wave 
That  dances  in  the  sea.” 


The  priest  began  the  litany,  softly : ‘‘Blessed  are  ye 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah!  May  the  light  of  the 
divine  countenance  be  lifted  upon  thee  1 In  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  plight  your 
vows.  Daughter  of  Israel,  take  the  ring  of  es- 
pousal.” 

The  ring  was  a two-lobed  golden  heart,  joined 
at  the  point  of  intersection  with  a solitaire  diamond. 
Diomede  placed  the  ring  on  the'  extended  fore- 
finger, saying,  “With  this  ring  I wed  and  endow 
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thee  with  my  love  and  fortune'.”  The  priest  united 
their  right  hands,  and  said,  “Whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  apart.”  The  celebrant 
resumed : “The  ring  is  of  gold,  the  purest  of  metals, 
and  symbolizes  the  chastity  of  marriage;  a circle, 
emblematic  of  the  endlessness  of  the  obligation; 
the  clasped  hands  typify  the  wedlock  of  hearts. 
Heretofore  ye  have  been  two,  as  are  hemispheres ; 
henceforth  ye  are  one  in  the  circle  of  love.” 

The  choir  chanted  “Amen!”  the  people,  “So 
mote  it  be'!”  The  drums  ruffled,  the  standards 
waved.  The  priest  extended  his  hands  over  the 
bowed  heads,  and  uttered  the  benediction:  “May 
the  Lord  shine  upon,  bless,  and  keep  thee!  May 
the  Lord  grant  thee  his  peace!”  Turning  to  the 
guests,  he  proclaimed,  “In  Jehovah’s  name,  I pro- 
nounce Diomede  and  Miriam  husband  and  wife.” 

Benoni  joined  in  the  congratulations.  A feast 
ensued,  participated  in  by  guests  representing  the 
Court,  Camp,  and  Temple,  enlivened  by  song, 
sentiment,  and  amusing  riddles. 

The  banquet  dissolved,  Diomede,  complacent 
to  Hebrew  custom,  took  a cup  of  wine,  and  pro- 
nounced the  seven  nuptial  benedictions.  The  cup 
of  blessing  was  placed  to  the  lips  of  the  guests, 
after  which  they  departed.  The  custom  of  the 
bridegroom  returning  home,  and,  after  a season  of 
separation,  celebrating  a nuptial  day,  subsequently 
assuming  relations  as  man  and  wife,  was  ignored. 
Diomede  remained  with  Miriam  at  her  father’s 
house.  Herod  granted  a thirty  days’  furlough, 
which  happily  exempted  him  from  participation  in 
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the  awful  tragedy  in  progress  during  his  wedding 
festivities.  The  arrest  and  execution  of  Jesus 
threw  a dark  shadow  over  their  rejoicing.  This 
shadow  was  never  to  lift  until  they  should  reach 
the  sunbright  clime  of  the  immortals : 

' ‘ In  the  dreams  of  delight  which  with  ardor  we  seek 
Oft  the  phantom  of  sorrow  appears, 

And  the  roses  of  pleasure  which  bloom  on  the  cheek 
Must  be  steeped  in  the  dew  of  our  tears.” 


Chapter  XXXV 

ISCARIOT  claimed  that  his  purpose  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  em- 
pire. Arrested,  Jesus  would  call  to  his  release  the 
ten  legions  of  celestial  soldiers,  of  which  he  had 
heard  him  speak.  Michael  and  his  puissant  army 
would  materialize  and  seat  the  Emperor  on  his 
universal  throne.  Judas,  by  this  successful  ruse, 
would  receive  the  approval  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  be  Lord  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Kingdom 
whose  majesty  would  make  the  dominion  of  Caesar 
seem  provincial,  and  Tiberius  the  merest  satrap. 

He  had  seen  Jesus  mocked  with  a faded  robe, 
a crown  of  cactus,  and  a scepter  of  rush,  without 
having  heard  the  rustle  of  a wing  or  the  gleam  of 
a Cherubic  sword. 

The’  dancing  bog-light  that  he  had  fancied  the 
Star  of  Empire  flickered  and  faded  like  the  phos- 
phorescent flash  of  a firefly. 

The  verdict  rendered,  disillusion  and  retribu- 
tion ensued. 

The  coin  in  his  pocket  changed  into  coals  of 
fire,  and  seared  his  flesh.  He  rushed  to  the  inner 
court,  to  which  the  priests  had  retired,  to  offer  the 
morning  sacrifice,  where  no  profane  was  permitted, 
and  cried : *T  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ! Woe, 
woe  is  me  V* 

Scorned  as  a spy,  a Levitical  guard  drove  him 
away. 
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His  lips  cancered,  his  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  and  made  him  dumb.  A fever 
turned  his  boiling  blood  into  vitriol.  With  fierce 
pantomime,  smiting  his  breast,  tearing  his  red  and 
rusty  hair,  wringing  his  hawk-like  hands,  he  adver- 
tised the’  worm  gnawing  his  heartstrings.  His 
eyes  started  from  their  sockets,  and  glared  like 
the  reddened  balls  of  a famished  wolf. 

He  threw  on  the  flagging  the  scorching  silver. 
The'  words  of  the  Master,  “One  of  you  is  a devil,” 
and  the  criminations  at  the  supper  hissed  in  his 
ear.  Remorse  had  made  memory  a cobra.  The 
misery  of  ages  of  chronic  woe  crowded  into  the 
creeping  hours.  With  soothing  anodynes  he' 
sought  respite  for  his  racked  nerves.  No  nepenthe 
would  yield  obliviating  sleep,  or  cleanse  his  “bosom 
of  that  perilous  stuff  that  lies  heavy  on  the  heart.” 

When  he  drowsed,  hideous  nightmares  rode 
him,  lictors  lashed  him  with  stinging  rods,  and 
devils,  sandaled  with  fire,  danced  on  his  brain. 
He  wandered  through  the  mountains,  and  moaned 
amid  the'  tombs.  Leprosy  seized  him,  and  without 
a voice  to  cry,  “Unclean !”  all  who  came  nigh  cast 
a stone  to  drive  him  back.  Food,  he  had  none. 
Nor  desired.  Consumed  with  thirst,  he  could  not 
drink.  In  darkness  he  would  steal  away  to  the 
Cedron,  and,  prone  on  its  banks,  touch  the  limpid 
waters  with  his  ulcered  lips,  but  could  not  slake 
the  fire.  In  agonies  the  snail-like  moments 
crawled. 

Jesus  condemned  to  die,  he  could  not  live,  and 
yet  he  feared  to  “go  to  his  own  place.”  He’  became 
his  own  executioner.  He  hanged  himself.  The 
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limb  of  the  olive-tree  to  which  he  hung  his  leprous 
body  broke',  he  fell  to  the  earth,  rebounded  and 
pitched  headlong  over  a beetling  cliff  upon  the 
jagged  rocks  beneath  with  such  shock  that  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  his  bowels  gushed 
out,’’  When  his  carcass  was  found,  birds  of  prey 
were  driving  their  glutting  beaks  into  his  rotting 
flesh.  They  had  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  tongue, 
and  stripped  his  traitor  lips. 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 

Or  like  the  scorpion  girt  with  fire, 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  had  riven. 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven. 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath ; 

Around  it  flames,  within  it  death.” 

Blood  money  could  not  be  turned  into  the 
Corban.  The  priests,  with  “the  reward  of  iniq- 
uity,’^ bought  a field  for  the  burial  of  paupers — 
Aceldema — ^the  Field  of  Blood.  The  stigmata  on 
the  silver  could  not  be  scoured  away,  and  all  re- 
fused it.  The  potter  buried  the  coins  in  the  grave 
of  Judas. 

The  ground  was  leveled,  that  no  man  might 
know  where  the  traitor  moldered  to  dust.  Noth- 
ing but  nightshade  would  grow,  and  by  this  em- 
blem, the  wreath  of  murder,  the  accursed  spot 
continued  to  be  known  and  avoided.  What  man 
sought  to  obliterate,  retributive  nature  insisted 
on  publishing,  by  growing  on  the  grave  of  the 
arch-traitor  this  opprobious  floral  protest — the 
product  of  the  atrophied  potte'r’s  clay — as  else- 
where she  has  tapestried  the  field  with  violets 
which  heroes  have  fertilized  with  their  blood. 


Chapter  XXXVI 

Along  the  shell  avenue  winding  through  the’ 
park  to  the  palace  Jesus  was  escorted. 

Pilate  was  aroused.  Hastily  making  a toilette, 
ruffled  at  being  disturbed  at  such  an  hour,  he  sul- 
lenly passed  to  the'  portico,  and  confronted  the 
chief  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  him  toward  whom  Hebrew  history 
had  been  beating  from  the  infancy  of  the  race.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  nation’s  suicide.  Pontius 
Pilate'  was  all  Roman — a type  of  the  Caesarian  Age 
in  its  decadence;  luxury-loving,  self-seeking.  He 
despised  the  Jews  as  vermin.  He  ordinarily  dwelt 
in  his  Roman  capital,  Caesarea,  on  the  coast,  where 
he  had  erected  a sumptuous  palace,  and  given  him- 
self to  the  gluttonies  of  his  royal  table,  to  the 
theater,  and  the  arena.  He  loathed  the  canting 
Phariseeism  and  icy  Sadduceeism  of  the  Jewish 
metropolis.  It  was  a punishment  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem and  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  its  hereditary 
bigotry.  The  multitudes  assembled  at  the  feasts 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  thither  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  He  secured  the  princely  palace 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  site  of  the  palace 
he  occupied  was  naturally  strong,  the  elevation 
raised  to  farther  eminence  by  the  labor  of  man, 
and  rounded  like'  ‘‘a  woman’s  breast.”  It  was  com- 
passed with  circular,  marble  towers.  The  furnish- 
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ings  were  the  finest  tapestries  of  Syrian  and  Per- 
sian craft.  The  front  approach  led  to  a broad 
stairway  of  two  hundred  polished  stones.  Con- 
necting two  wings  of  enormous  size' — ^constructed 
of  Pentelican  marble,  called  severally  Agrippeum 
and  Caesareum — was  an  open  court,  affording  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city,  enriched  with  carved 
columns  of  veined  and  mottled  stones,  floored  with 
exquisite  mosaics,  adorned  with  fountains,  feath- 
ered with  spray  in  which  rainbows  waltzed  to  the 
tinkle  of  falling  water,  made  verdant  by  trees  and 
exotic  plants,  amid  whose  branches  song-birds  of 
variegated  plumage  flitted,  and  flocks  of  doves 
flashed  their  iridescent  crests  and  iris-ringed  necks. 

Outwardly,  it  was  a pile  of  massive  walls,  lofty 
towers,  and  gilded  dome’s;  inside,  the  rooms  were 
furnished  with  oriental  divans,  couches,  damask 
portieres,  burnished  braziers,  medallions  of  ham- 
mered bronze,  porphyry  lamps,  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  traced  with  allegorical  designs.  Noth- 
ing that  the  mason's  and  joiner's  craft  could  afford, 
or  the  sculptor's  and  upholsterer’s  art  could  pro- 
duce, or  Syrian  or  Persian  looms  could  weave 
with  colored  threads,  or  Egyptian  needles  could 
embroider,  were  spared  to  make  gorgeous  this 
princely  abode.  Transcendently  luxurious  as  was 
this  city  of  palaces,  it  could  not  dissipate  the 
ennui  Pilate  felt,  superinduced  by  the  sacerdotal- 
ism and  asceticism  which  intruded  upon  his  privacy 
and  laid  an  embargo  upon  his  licentious  pastimes. 

On  account  of  the  fervor  and  fanaticism  of 
rival  sects  and  parties,  raised  to  fever-heat  during 
festival  seasons,  the  Roman  rulers  resorted  thither 
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to  prevent  riot ; also  to  save  the  expense  of  a jour- 
ney by  litigants,  attorneys,  and  witnesses  to 
Caesarea.  To  escape  the  annoyance  of  such  visits, 
the  prosecutors  held  court  at  Jerusalem.  From 
dread  of  defilement  the  Jewish  functionaries  would 
not  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Gentiles,  into  which 
Jesus  had  been  led  by  the  guards.  In  deference 
to  their  scruples,  Pilate  stepped  without,  and  held 
the  trial  in  the  portico,  which  was  supported  by 
massive  arches  of  Atlantic  stone.  The  floor  was 
a Mosaic,  the  scrolled  te’sseras  colored  scarlet, 
ochre,  and  purple.  Pilate  sat  upon  a dais,  ascended 
by  four  marble  steps.  Back  of  him  was  an  alcove 
inlaid  with  onyx,  lapulis,  and  amethyst,  which  rose 
arch-like,  terminating  in  a massive  canopy  of 
sculptured  stone.  On  either  side'  of  an  alcove  were 
heroic  bronze  busts,  above  each  of  which  was 
carved  S.  P.  Q.  R. — the  Senate  and  the  People  of 
Rome.  Seats  for  dignitaries  occupied  the'  right 
and  left  of  the  bema,  like  proscenium  stalls  in  a 
theater. 

Pilate  was  appareled  in  a white  toga,  bordered 
with  crimson,  the  sleeve's  short.  He  wore  no 
laurel,  or  coronet,  or  insignia.  His  simple  attire 
was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  high-colored  robes 
of  the  priests  and  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers. 
His  reddish  hair  was  cut  short  and  stood  erect — 
pompadour.  He  was  closely  shaven,  giving  great 
prominence  to  a broad  forehead  which  lowered  to 
heavy,  rusty  eyebrows,  beneath  which  cold  and 
cruel  eyes  glared  as  a panther  in  a thicket.  His 
arms  were'  bare  to  the  elbow,  lean  and  Cassius- 
like;  his  long,  bony  fingers  pointing  and  filliping 
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his  inquisition.  He  was  a shrewd  politician,  a 
flippant  man  of  the  world,  reluctant  to  embroil 
himself  in  a religious  quarrel,  yet  ambitious  to 
curry  favor  with  ecclesiastics.  At  Pilate’s  right 
stood  Caiaphas  arrayed  in  pontifical  robes,  tunic 
of  gold,  and  a sash  of  scarlet ; a green  scarf  fell 
from  his  shoulders,  crossing  each  arm.  His  beard 
was  long,  white,  and  stringy.  He  threw  his  arms 
aloft,  and  bellowed  with  rage,  his  aspect  vicious 
and  vindictive.  He  would  occasionally  turn  upon 
his  heel  and  point  his  index-finger  at  the  mute* 
prisoner,  who  stood  facing  the  tribune.  A little 
in  front  sat  Annas,  wearing  a crimson  robe,  a 
short,  bushy  beard,  a supercilious  sneer  frozen 
on  his  face,  his  white-whiskered  chin  raised  in 
scorn,  one  foot  resting  on  the  first  terrace  of  the 
bema,  his  turbaned  head  tossed  to  one  side  in  in- 
effable contempt — his  whole  bearing  betraying  im- 
patience at  delay.  To  the  left  of  Caiaphas,  leaning 
against  a pillar,  stood  a Pharisee,  as  stiff  as  a 
statue,  looking  upon  the  prisoner  as  if  with  stony 
gaze  he  would  blast  the  heretic.  Behind  the  prose- 
cutor sat  a group  of  Scribes  and  Sadducees,  in  hiss- 
ing whispers  indulging  in  coarse  criticisms  in- 
tended for  the  ear  of  Jesus,  who  seemed  oblivious 
to  their  presence.  To  the  left  of  Pilate,  attentive 
and  sympathetic,  sat  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  the 
Arimathean.  At  the  right  of  Annas,  guarded  by  a 
soldier  in  full  panoply,  stood  Jesus.  His  dress 
was  a pure  white,  dappled  with  blood.  His  flow- 
ing locks  fell  gracefully  to  his  bare  neck.  His 
attitude  was  one'  of  exquisite  grace.  Silence  sealed 
his  lips.  Just  behind  him  was  Jehoron,  who  had 
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felt  the  thwack  of  his  scourge.  Confronting  Pilate, 
a step  to  the  rear  of  the  Nazarene,  was  Balthazar, 
fired  with  fury  at  the  Temple  Shylock.  Far  back 
an  old  hag  from  the  fish-market,  whose  hooked  nose 
and  chin  made  a link  over  her  toothless  mouth, 
stretched  forth  her  shiny,  scaly  arm  and  taloned 
fingers,  and  wagged  her  shrewish  tongue,  telling 
that  she  had  purchased  fish  of  the  followers  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  hooting  the  idea  that  such  followers 
should  be  the  courtiers  of  a King.  Near  the  sol- 
dier, simpering  in  his  ears  with  her  foul  lips,  whom 
he  frequently  shoved  backward  with  the  staff  of  his 
javelin,  was  a brazen  harlot  tossing  up  her  hands 
to  show  her  pinchbeck  jewelry,  and  charging  that 
a sister  in  shame  had  been  taken  into  his  company. 
Near  this  Cyprian  stood  a demented  girl,  with 
stringy,  unkempt  locks  falling  over  her  low  brow 
to  her  brown  shoulders,  her  feet  bare,  her  blue 
dress  tattered,  staring  with  idiotic  curiosity,  anon 
giggling  with  glee,  at  the  spectacle,  or  chuckling 
with  delight  over  the  gleaming  casques  of  the 
guard.  Amid  this  motley  throng,  unmoved  by 
the  rancor  of  the  accusing  priests,  the  testi- 
mony of  lying  witnesses,  the  battery  of  frowns, 
the  low-breathed  quips  of  witlings,  the  cry  of 
fishwives  and  courtesans,  the  stare  of  imbecil- 
ity, and  the  worldly-wise  magistrate,  stood  the 
victim,  silent  as  the  stars.  There  were  “none 
to  declare  his  generation.”  He  “opened  not  his 
mouth.”  “Of  the  people  there  were  none  with 
him.”  His  disciples  were  scattered  like  sheep 
without  a shepherd.  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Ga- 
maliel were  prudently  silent.  One  bright  color 
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fell  over  the  dark  picture.  Standing  apart  was  a 
young  mother,  sweet-faced  as  a violet,  resting  her 
tear-jeweled  eyes  in  tender  compassion  upon  the 
Nazarene.  In  her  arms  she  held  a babe  whom  he 
had  folded  to  his  bosom  and  blessed.  She  could 
not  forget  his  kindly  looks  and  sweet  voice  when 
he’  said,  “Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me.'" 
When  the  bigots  and  zealots  turned  their  rebuk- 
ing gaze  upon  her,  she  bended  her  eyes  upon  the 
bairn  on  her  breast.  She  threw  the  single  shaft  of 
relieving  light  upon  the  Friendless  One.  Her  con- 
stancy amid  such  an  artillery  of  frowns,  was  the 
tribute  of  a grateful  mother.  Far  back,  filling 
every  space  in  the  arcade  and  on  the  terraces, 
surged  the  sea  of  faces.  Soldiers  with  spears  at 
a charge  held  the  throng  at  bay.  Never  was  there 
such  a tribunal ; never  such  a prisoner. 


Chapter  XXXVII 

The  Sanhedrists,  knowing  his  love  of  ease, 
hoped  that  the  Procurator,  without  inquiry, 
would  adopt  their  decision.  When  he  inquired  the 
ground  of  condemnation  they  petulantly  replied, 
“If  he  were  not  a malefactor  we  would  not  have 
delivered  him  unto  thee.”  Pilate  was  not  so  pliant 
as  they  fancied.  He'  knew  something  of  Jesus 
through  Clauda,  his  wife,  a proselyte'  of  the  gate, 
a Roman  by  birth,  who  was  prepossessed  in  his 
favor.  He  regarded  them  as  more  concerned  for 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  Temple  concession- 
aires than  for  Tiberius.  For  their  sacerdotalism 
he  had  contempt.  Dismayed  and  coerced  to  for- 
mulate an  indictment,  they  finally  evolved  the 
charge  of  sedition,  with  three  counts: 

I.  He  had  perverted  the  nation. 

2.  He  forbade  the  payment  of  tribute. 

3.  He  claimed  to  be  a King. 

The  Sanhedrin  had  condemned  him  for  blas- 
phemy, but  brought  him  to  Pilate  as  a malefactor. 
They  must  trump  up  charges  the  Procurator  would 
entertain.  Pilate  summoned  Jesus  to  a private  in- 
terview. He  inquired  as  to  his  rank  and  the  accu- 
sations alleged.  Jesus  denied  all  claims  to  political 
authority,  and  told  him  his  regency  was  over  a 
kingdom  of  truth.  With  a skeptic  sneer  Pilate 
asked,  “What  is  truth?”  A cold,  cynical  smile, 
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like  an  Arctic  aurora  shining  on  a sea  of  ice, 
played  over  the  sharp  features  of  the  free-living 
prince.  He  esteemed  his  pretensions  a jest,  the 
conceit  of  a harmless  innocent,  too  insignificant, 
to  justify  a tumult  or  to  excite  fear.  He  would 
treat  him  as  a lotus-eater,  whose  unsubstantial 
conceits  were  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  fabricate. 
Leaving  the'  King  of  Truth  in  the  Judgment  Hall, 
he  returned  to  the  Jews,  and  said,  ‘T  find  in  him 
no  semblance  of  fault.’"  This  acquittal  provoked 
the  shout,  “He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee'  to 
this  place.” 

The  mention  of  Galilee  suggested  a loophole 
of  escape.  He  would  shift  the  jurisdiction  to 
Herod,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  was  the'n  in  Jeru- 
salem. Herod  had  lately  returned  to  Julias,  his 
Perean  capitol,  and  was  purposing  going  to  Ti- 
berias, under  military  protection,  to  resume  rule. 
He  had  left  He'rodias  and  Salome  at  Raise,  the 
resentment  being  more  against  them  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Baptist  than  himself.  He  had  taken 
Jerusalem,  en  route,  for  the  double  purpose  of  pla- 
cating Pilate,  and  of  conferring  with  him  as  to  the 
policy  he  should  pursue  to  conciliate  his  subjects. 

Jesus  was  hurried  to  Herod,  who  was  pleased 
to  see  him.  He  hoped  to  be  entertained  with  the 
magic  employed  to  capture  the  credulous.  He 
could  neither  secure  a response  nor  provoke  re- 
sentment. Chagrined,  he  spit  scorn  on  the  mute 
prisoner,  and  to  mock  his  royalty  put  on  him  a 
threadbare  purple  robe.  He  turned  him  over  to 
the  auxiliaries,  who  reveled  in  the  humiliation  of 
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one  so  superior.  These  “men  of  war”  were  not 
Romans,  as  were  Diomede’s  century,  but  bar- 
barians, provincials,  who  constituted  the  guard  of 
Pilate  furnished  from  the  garrison  of  Castle  An- 
tonia. 

They  hustled  the  prisoner  back  to  Pilate  with 
jeers,  the  captain  reporting  that  “Herod  had  set 
him  at  naught,”  and  to  caricature  his  kingship 
returned  him  arrayed  in  tattered  purple.  As 
Herod  had  treated  the  matter  as  a jest,  Pilate 
hoped  his  prosecutors  would  accept  their  judg- 
ment, and  be  content  to  see  him  scourged  and 
loosed.  Neither  deemed  him  worthy  of  death; 
but  to  humor  the  Jews,  Pilate  would  bring  him 
to  the  whipping-post,  and  by  this  stigma  would 
neutralize  his  influence.  'He  would  meet  a custom 
by  releasing  Jesus  in  honor  of  the  Passover.  His 
mingled  cruelty  and  clemency  was  met  by  the  cry, 
“Crucify  him !”  thrice  repeated. 

In  vain  did  the  Procurator  urge,  “Why,  what 
evil  hath  he  done?”  and  declare,  “I  have  found  no 
cause  of  death  in  him,  and  propose  to  chastise 
him  and  let  him  go.”  They  had  tasted  blood,  and 
ravened  for  more.  They  demanded  the  release  of 
Barabbas,  who  had  laid  in  prison,  awaiting  sen- 
tence' of  death,  since  his  capture  by  Diomede. 
Their  demand  proved  their  unconcern  for  Caesar, 
for  Barabbas  had  led  a riot  against  Rome,  which 
act  had  made  him  a fugitive  and  a bandit.  Each 
time  Pilate’  vacillated  they  shouted  for  the  release 
of  Barabbas,  and  reiterated  the  demand  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The  bandit  was  released,  and 
hailed  as  the  Passover  hostage. 
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Barabbas,  tormented  by  guilt,  remedilessly  dis- 
graced, his  spirit  broken  by  close  confinement, 
pleaded  that  an  innocent  man  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  one  so  vile  as  himself.  His  magnanimous 
protest  bore  not  a feather’s  weight.  The  mob 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Nazarene.  He  must  ''die 
the  death”  on  the  cross  made  for  Barabbas.  Jesus 
was  recommitted  for  flagellation.  He  was  bound 
to  an  inclined  post,  that  the  blows  might  fall 
heavier.  A leather  thong  split  into  nine  lashes, 
barbed  with  fishbones,  the  ends  weighted  with 
globes  of  lead,  was  fiercely  swung  by  the  flagel- 
lator.  Thirty-nine  times,  with  corded  muscles,  he 
swirled  and  swished  the  scourge.  At  each  blow 
the  tender  flesh  was  cut  to  the  bone.  Small  pieces 
of  it  were  caught  in  the  bushy  beard  of  the  swarthy 
Scythian  who  plied  the  lash.  His  flying  blood 
spattered  the  spectators  skirts,  and  was  literally 
"upon  them  and  their  children.”  His  face  was 
mottled  with  scarlet  stains,  the  dye  of  his  own 
veins.  His  exquisitely-wrought  nerves  quivered 
with  pain.  Such  agony  would  have  moved  a Me- 
dusa to  tears,  but  his  accuser’s  eyes  were  dry  with 
the  rheum  of  revenge.  It  looked  as  if  he  must  die 
of  his  wounds.  That  they  might  prolong  his  hu- 
miliation and  end  his  life  with  crucial  agony,  they 
thrust  into  his  red-lipped  stripes  biting  astrin- 
gents to  stanch  the  hemorrhage.  They  replaced 
the  tunic  with  which  Herod  had  mocked  him, 
which  was  soon  soaked  in  blood.  "Red  in  ap- 
parel,” his  "garments  dyed  in  blood,”  he  was 
"traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength”  to  the 
field  of  redemption.  The  soldiers  dragged  him  to 
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the  mess-hall  for  moot  coronation.  Upon  him 
was  the  threadbare  scarlet  cloak,  the  mantle  lined 
with  purple.  Between  his  manacled  hands  they 
thrust  a sham  scepter,  and  crowned  his  head  with 
a wreath  of  twisted  thorn-branches.  The  derisive 
investiture  completed,  they  began  their  simulated 
homage,  bending  their  supple  knees,  bowing  their 
frowzed  heads,  and  in  their  barbarous  dialect 
screaming,  “Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !”  Pending  the 
scourging,  Pilate'  hoped  that  when  the  Sanhedrists 
saw  the  lacerated  victim  they  would  be  moved  to 
pity.  The  scourging  extorted  no  confession.  The 
Satanic  spell  that  thralled  the'  Sanhedrists  would 
permit  them  to  see  “no  beauty  in  him  that  they 
should  desire  him.”  When  the  soldiers  brought 
Jesus  from  their  barracks,  the  rabble  laughed  with 
hysterical  glee.  When  the  jeering  had  lulled, 
Pilate  led  Jesus  to  the  front  of  the  tribunal,  turned 
toward  the  mob,  and  awed  them  into  silence  by  his 
stern  visage.  He  pointed  to  the  majestic  figure, 
in  whose  marred  face  the  agony  of  ages  seemed 
to  have  settled.  Pilate  said,  '‘Bcce  Homo”  “Behold 
the  Man !”  The  Man ! “Neve'r  man  spake  like  this 
Man !” 

“Wonderful  words  of  life !”  Transcribed  by 
no  amanuensis,  breathed  into  no  phonograph, 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  spoken  by  the  seashore, 
phrased  on  the  mountain-slope,  they  made  a vast 
whispering  gallery  of  space  vocal  with  celestial 
cadences,  articulate  on  the  ear  of  all  time,  pro- 
longed for  eternity,  never  to  pass  away  until  all 
be  fulfilled.  Like  the  Memnonian  melody  of  the 
morning,  “Day  unto  day  uttereth  his  speech.  . . . 
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There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice 
is  not  heard.” 

Never  man  lived  like  this  Man.  Men  have 
sought  for  a flaw  in  him  as  a miser  seeks  hidden 
treasure,  but  they  have  found  no  fault  in  his  char- 
acter or  his  conduct.  Yet  had  there  been  a defect, 
it  would  have  been  like  a mountain  on  a plain, 
conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view.  Pilate  mis- 
calculated the  compassion  of  his  subjects.  From 
the  first  their  wrath  was  inflamed  that  one  so  low- 
born, purseless  and  swordless,  should  lay  claim  to 
the  Messiahship.  Beholding  him  scourged  by  the 
Scythian,  scorned  by  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  his 
claim  to  be  the  Christ  of  Prophecy,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  intensified  their  ire  into  insanity.  They 
would  break  his  stolid  spirit,  bend  his  steel-like 
will,  and  bring  him  to  his  knee's  begging  for  mercy. 

Pilate  began  to  fear  that,  thirsting  for  blood, 
they  might  shed  and  lap  his  own  should  he  spare 
him.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  a page  ap- 
proached him  and  delivered  sealed  tablets.  He 
nervously  broke  the  wax  and  read:  “Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man ; for  I have  suf- 
fered many  things  this  day  in  a dream  because  of 
him.”  This  was  the  first  tablet.  It  was  from 
Clauda,  his  wife.  The  remaining  leaves  recorded 
the  dream.  Leaving  Jesus  to  insult  and  the  crowd, 
he  seated  himself  and  read  the  tablets : “My  Pilate : 
Troubled  by  news  of  the  cruelties  of  the  morning, 
brought  me  by  the  pages,  I fell  upon  a couch  and 
slept.  An  unearthly  light  shone  and  made  the 
crimson  tapestry  burn  like  fire.  The  canopy 
seemed  a pavilion  of  flame;  grotesque  figures 
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floated  athwart  the  chamber  walls.  In  the  midst 
of  the  golden  brilliancy  stood  a form,  fashioned  of 
pure,  white  light.  His  hand  suspended  scales, 
squarely  balanced.  A weight  labeled  Justitia  fell 
upon  the  right  scale.  I looked,  and  there,  Caris- 
ima,  thou  wast  in  the  left  scale,  borne  aloft  by 
down-bearing  Justitia.  Suddenly  a dark  cloud 
lowered  from  the  ceiling,  into  which  the  scale 
passed,  and  thou,  my  Pilate,  was  lost  to  sight. 
Upon  the  black  bosom  of  the  cloud,  in  letters  of 
fire,  flashed:  'Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting.’  I remembered  Belshazzar 
and  his  doom,  and  was  heavy  of  heart.  The  omi- 
nous writing  vanished,  and  instantly  the  black  mass 
descended  and  rested  on  my  breast,  and  from  out 
the  awful  gloom  came  a voice  as  of  thunder : *Fiat 
justitia  mat  et  co^lum.'  From  the’  cloud  which  had 
enveloped  the  white  figure,  temporarily  obscuring 
its  brightness,  the  Shining  One,  now  crowned  and 
sceptered,  arose  and  floated  away  through  the  cleft 
canopy  and  the  riven  roof.  The  cloud  dissolved, 
whitening  as  it  curled  into  fleecy  islets,  which 
drifted  away,  leaving  the  chamber  dimly  illumi- 
nated (for  I had  drawn  the  curtains  over  the  lancet 
windows)  by  an  alabaster  lamp,  in  which  the  flame 
burned  low,  its  fitful  flare  giving  the  room  a weird 
aspect,  when  I awoke.  I went  to  the  lancet,  with- 
drew the  draperies,  and  heard  the  mad  cry,  'Cru- 
cify !’  I sank  to  a divan,  and  wrote  thee  this  warn- 
ing. O my  Pilate,  as  you  prize  thy  peace,  consent 
not  to  the  murder  of  this  good  man!  Dost  thou 
remember,  my  Pontius,  that  but  last  night  we 
talked  of  Calpurnia’s  dream;  how  her  husband. 
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the  Caesar,  had  been  stabbed  in  her  arms ; how  fell 
the  pinnacle  of  their  palace,  which  the'  Senate  had 
caused  to  be  built?  This  the  night  before  Brutus 
daggered  Julius.  O,  husband  of  my  heart,  be- 
ware !” 

The  appeal  of  Clauda  added  to  his  perplexity, 
and  was  the  only  plea  made  for  the  prisoner.  The 
Roman  Clauda,  with  a woman’s  pity,  sought  with 
“the  fabric  of  a dream”  to  rescue  a “just  man” 
from  a doom  and  deed  as  dark  as  the  raven  plume 
of  night,  pathetic  enough  in  its  cruelty  to  have 
“drawn  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.”  Pilate, 
plagued  with  a “conscience  perverted  by  injustice,” 
tormented  by  fears  he  se’emed  powerless  to  conquer, 
set  his  seal  to  a death-warrant,  which  crimsoned 
his  hand  with  a carmine  redder  than  the  wax  on 
the  writ,  and  then  sought  with  ceremonial  washing 
to  cleanse  away  the  stain,  which  all  of  the  chlorine 
of  the  sea  could  not  bleach.  Time  has  not  faded 
the  bloodspot.  Red-handed  and  black-hearted, 
arm-locked  with  Judas,  he  walks  the  corridor  of 
centuries,  detested  by  all  just  men  and  magistrates, 
and  hissed  at  every  step  by  demons  of  darkness, 
who  esteem  themselves  angels  in  livery  of  light 
when  contrasted  with  the  kissing  traitor  and  the 
hand-washing  Judge. 

Judas  and  Pilate  are  two  names  outlawed  by 
human  decency,  so  that  no  parent  is  so  coarse  as 
to  curse  his  child  by  calling  him  by  such  prae- 
nometis.  Let  all  corrupters  of  justice  take  warn- 
ing ! Often  a mob,  dividing  to  diminish  responsi- 
bility to  a minimum,  will  concrete  a purpose  and 
perform  a plan  that  would  deter  the  boldest  indi- 
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vidual.  It  was  thus  with  those  who  clamored, 
“His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children/’  By  no 
proxy  could  Pilate  transfer  his  guilt.  With  his 
hands  washed,  but  not  cleansed,  he  signed  and 
sealed  the  crucial  warrant,  and  handed  it  to  a cen- 
turion. A herald  dissolved  the  tribunal.  A pla- 
toon of  praetors,  their  lances  at  a charge,  pressed 
the  mob  from  the  terrace's.  The  cavalry  cleared 
the  park.  Pilate  was  left  alone  with  Clauda  and 
Conscie:nce). 


Chapter  XXXVIII 

Thinking  Jesus  might  be  the  Messiah-King, 
he  resolved  to  credit  his  royalty  and  let  the 
Jews  decide  his  fate.  He  led  him  to  the  Gabatha, 
and  in  theatric  tones  said,  “Behold  your  King!’' 

The  satire  provoked  them  to  confess  the  scep- 
ter had  departed  from  Judah  to  the  Roman,  “We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar.” 

It  was  intended  to  remind  Pilate  of  his  petty 
princehood.  Knowing  how  vulnerable  he  was,  on 
account  of  his  abuse  of  power,  and  that  Sejanus, 
his  patron,  had  been  murdered  at  the  behest  of 
Tiberius,  he  heard  with  alarm,  lest  he  should  lose 
the  laurel  on  his  head,  the  menace,  “If  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  no  friend  of  Caesar.” 

There  might  be  court-spies  in  the  throng. 
Archelaus  and  Gratus  had  been  removed  through 
Jewish  influence  at  Rome,  and  they  might  secure 
his  deposition.  The  Lcesa  Majestas  had  already 
made  escheat,  exile,  and  political  murder  so  com- 
mon, that  the  hint  of  accusation  filled  Pilate  with 
terror.  The  threat  brought  surrender.  “He  de- 
livered him  unto  them  that  he  might  be'  crucified.” 

While  the  cross  was  being  prepared,  the  sol- 
diers amused  the  spectators  by  a moot  coronation. 
This  vaudeville  was  encouraged  by  the  authorities ; 
eve'n  Annas  and  Caiaphas  approved.  Never  be- 
fore, outside  the  Temple,  had  a high  priest  in  pon- 
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tifical  vestments  been  seen ; but  there  stood  Cai- 
aphas,  clothed  in  scarlet  and  snowy  linen  and 
gleaming  with  gold.  When  he  moved,  silver  bells, 
hung  between  the  embroidered  pomegranates, 
tinkled.  When  the  procession  formed  for  the  dead 
march,  Annas  in  crimson  tunic,  Caiaphas  in  sheen 
of  gold,  the  Sanhedrists  following,  fell  in  behind 
a mounted  platoon.  The  high  priests  were  sur- 
rounded by  a hollow  square  of  Templar  guards. 
Guarded  by  auxiliaries,  Jesus  followed,  bowed  be- 
neath the  cross,  staggering  from  loss  of  blood,  yet 
without  a scintilla  of  sympathy. 

Barabbas,  informed  that  the  cross-bearer  was 
his  substitute,  begged  that  he,  a guilty  man,  might 
perish  rather  than  an  innocent  proxy.  He  volun- 
teered to  carry  the  cross,  but  was  driven  away  by 
the  lancers.  Jesus  fainting  under  the  burden,  a 
Cyrenian — Simon — who  had  refrained  from  scoff- 
ing, was  suspected  of  sympathy,  was  conscripted, 
and  made  to  share  the  load,  which  he  did,  cheer- 
fully bearing  the  heavier  end.  His  disciples  were 
scattered.  A few  followed  afar.  John  Mark  and 
his  Galileans  had  proven  faithless,  and  hidden  their 
weapons. 

A few  faithful  female  friends  followed,  weep- 
ing. These  stood  near  the  cross,  and  gave  the 
support  of  their  compassion  when  the  hearts  of 
men  locked  up  in  steel  refused  a spark  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Devotion  to  the  true  and  good,  intuitively  dis- 
cerned, which  at  the  slightest  suggestion  lights  the 
womanly  soul,  inspires  a more  heroic  daring  than 
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possessed  the  mailed  soldiers  in  whose  helmets 
floated  the  plumes  of  Rome. 

Well  might  they  show  their  sacred  love.  He 
was  to  rescue  their  sex  from  the  shame  of  the 
seraglio,  from  moaning  monotony,  and  ensphere 
woman  in  the  sun.  The  intuitions  of  the  womanly 
heart  foresaw  the  enfranchisement,  when  the 
moon — emblem  of  burnt-out  institutions — should 
be  under  her  feet,  light  be  her  background,  and 
she  should  stand  in  the  Sun  of  Progress,  while  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars  should  be  the  symbol  of  her 
constellated  powers.* 

The  coterie  of  friendly  women  was  a shaft  of 
light  that  silver-fringed  the  cloud  over  Calvary : 

“Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Savior  stung, 

Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue ; 

She,  while  apostles  shrank,  could  dangers  brave." 

* Revelations  xii,  i. 
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Chapter  XXXIX 


RUCIFIXION  was  the  most  cruel  punish- 


ment known  to  Romans.  To  be  crucified 


was  to  “die  the  death.”  While'  they  were  spiking 
him  to  the  cross,  Jesus  prayed,  “Father,  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

It  was  customary  to  administer  a narcotic, 
which  Jesus  refused,  unwilling  to  abate  a single 
pang.  The  cross,  with  a thud,  was  thrust  into  the 
socket.  The  cross  elevated,  the  Jews  saw  Pilate’s 
taunting  placard,  “The  King  of  the  Jews,”  written 
in  Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Caiaphas  turned  as  scarlet  as  his  girdle. 
Flanked  by  thieves,  striped  by  the  scourge, 
crowned  with  thorns,  hung  “the'  King  of  the  Jews.” 
Jesus  felt  no  humiliation.  Three  tongues  pub- 
lished his  cosmopolitan  royalty. 

It  struck  a stunning  blow  on  Hebrew  pride. 
Their  disgust  amused  the  soldiers.  A courier  gal- 
loped to  the  palace  with  a message’  from  the  high 
priest  to  Pilate,  asking  him  to  amend  that  the 
placard  might  read,  “He  said,  I am  the  King  of 
the  Jews.” 

The  Procurator,  smarting  under  the  taunt  the 
Jews  had  flung  at  him,  was  stubborn.  The  horse- 
man came  scampering  back  with  the  reply,  “What 
I have  written,  I have  written.”  Nothing  was  left 
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the  Most  Reverend  Caiaphas  but  to  grind  his  teeth 
in  impotent  rage',  and  see  the  loathed  felon  die, 
labeled  by  Rome,  “The  King  of  the  Jews.’’  A 
cordon  of  soldiers  encircled  the  cross.  Within 
this  ring  the  four  executioners  rattled  dice  for  his 
raiment.  The  lot  fell  to  a swarthy  Scythian,  who 
mirthfully  strutted  around  in  the  faded  toggery, 
the  praetorians  presenting  javelins  as  if  honoring 
rank.  Halting  afront  the  central  cross,  in  mongrel 
dialect  he  stuttered,  “If  thou  be  the  King  of  the' 
Jews,  prove  it  by  coming  down  from  the  cross.” 
The  taunting  patois  provoked  guffaws  and  a 
chorus,  “He  saved  others;  himself  he  can  not 
save.”  Neither  earth  nor  heaven  gave  sign  of  his 
divine  rank.  The  sky  was  serene,  the  sun  shone, 
the  breezes  were  balmy.  Jerusalem,  girt  with 
green  mountains,  sat  like  a queen  on  Zion;  birds 
skimmed  the  sky  and  twitted  amid  the  olives ; the 
sportive  lambs  skipped  the  hillsides;  the  herds 
lowed  content;  all  nature  wore  a festa. 

Hoping  to  win  release,  Dysmus  and  Dumachus 
caught  the  contagion  of  contempt,  and  wagging 
their  bushy  heads,  said,  “Save  thyself  and  us,  and 
we  will  believe  thee  King  of  Israel!” 

Not  a syllable  of  reproach  could  his  prosecutors 
provoke.  The  majesty  of  his  mien,  the  sublimity 
of  his  silence,  touched  Dysmus.  He  ceased  to  rail, 
and  rebuked  Dumachus : “Hush  thy  reviling,  for 
we  suffer  justly,  being  red  with  murder ; but  he  is 
innocent.” 

Fragments  of  Christ’s  ministry,  through  vis- 
itors, had  reached  his  cell.  Memory  flashed  upon 
him  the  child-prophecy  that  they  should  die  to- 
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gether;  his  better  heart  grew  soft  at  the  recall  of 
his  deeds  of  mercy,  and  he  started  the  multitude 
by  praying,  ‘Xord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.”  The  prayer  was  brief, 
for  he  was  a dying  man;  penitential,  his  reproof 
of  Dumachus  confessed  himself  a malefactor;  he 
could  do  nothing  but  believe  and  pray,  for  he  was 
nailed  to  the  tree ; he  acknowledged  Christ’s  Lord- 
hood  and  Kingdom;  he  credited  a future  state  of 
reward;  he'  had  the  courage  to  publish  the  guilt- 
lessness of  Christ  when  others  were  dumb  or  crim- 
inating; he  acknowledged  Christ’s  ability  to  save 
on  the  cross.  He  believed  when  nothing  was  to 
be  seen;  he  hoped  when  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  world  never  knew  such  faith.  He 
saw  a kingdom  through  the  pall  of  death  and  the 
gloom  of  the  grave.  He  was  the  first  apologist  for 
and  trophy  of  Christ  crucified. 

The  first  fruit  of  atoning  love,  entering  heaven 
as  a hostage  of  the  triumpher,  his  crown  may  be 
the  brightest  of  the  sons  of  light,  and  its  flaming 
jewels  daze  the  burning  eyes  of  seraphs.  Jesus 
gave  Dysmus  an  assuring  look  and  answer,  '‘To- 
day thou  shalt  be  with  me’  in  paradise.”  The  peni- 
tent pardoned,  ceased  to  writhe;  salvation  ano- 
dyned  his  agony.  This  pardon  bestowed,  the  head 
of  Jesus  dropped  on  his  breast. 

A little  bird — entoiled  in  the  cloud,  bewildered, 
attracted  by  the  aureole  around  the  Savior’s  brow, 
fluttered  about  the  thorn-crown  as  if  seeking  to 
pluck  it  away — ^became  impaled  on  one  of  the’ 
spines.  Lifting  its  wings,  a zephyr  caught  them 
in  its  upward  waft,  releasing  it,  his  “blood  down- 
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dropping  dyed  its  tender  bosom  red it  flew  away, 
a path  of  light  opening  the  cloud  for  its  flight, — 

“And  crimsoned  with  the  Savior’s  blood 
The  somber  brownness  of  thy  breast ; 

Since  which  proud  hour  for  thee  and  thine. 

As  an  especial  sign  of  grace 
God  pours  like  sacramental  wine 
Red  signs  of  favor  o’er  thy  race ! 

Since  then  no  wanton  boy  disturbs  her  nest. 

Nor  bird  nor  beast  will  her  young  brood  molest — 

All  sacred  deem  the  bird  of  ruddy  breast.” 


Shadows  began  to  chase  each  other ; the  cloud, 
arising  from  the  smoldering  fires  of  the  morning 
holocaust,  yet  hung  over  the  Temple,  shrouding 
its  towers  in  smoke,  the  black  mass  spreading 
toward  Calvary,  and  the  darkness  deepening,  until 
as  with  a pall  it  enswathed  the  mountain.  The  sun 
erstwhile  so  bright,  seemed  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  sky.  The  terrified  crowd  groped  in  the 
dark,  seeking  a path  by  which  to  fly  from  worse 
than  Cimmerian  blackness ; women  nervously 
clutched  the  men;  frightened  children  clung  to 
their  mothers'  skirts ; the  multitude  surged  against 
each  other,  as  ships  in  a storm.  Hysterical  cries 
filled  the  air;  the  wail  of  women  and  the  cry  of 
children  mingled  in  one  unintelligible  jargon. 
Only  the  soldiers  stood  steady.  Caiaphas  sought 
to  quiet  the  panic,  shouting,  “It 's  an  eclipse !" 

Balthazar,  a Persian  astrologer,  able  to  read 
suns  and  stars,  answered : “The  moon  is  at  its  full ; 
an  eclipse  is  absurd.  It  is  the  frown  of  Ormuzd." 
He  intensified  the  alarm  by  pronouncing  it  an 
augury  of  heaven's  wrath  on  those  who  had 
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brought  Christ  to  the  cross.  There  was  a single 
relieving  feature:  a lambent  flame  played  around 
the  Nazar ene’s  head,  kindling  every  thorn  into  a 
brilliant,  transfiguring  the  cactus-crown  into  a 
tiara  set  with  precious  stones  and  illumined  by 
sunbeams.  Occasionally  serpents  of  light,  shoot- 
ing forked  tongues  of  fire,  sprang  from  the  cloud, 
wriggled  through  the  darkness,  enabling  the  mul- 
titude to  see  the  crosses,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
cradled  by  the  quaking  hill.  The  central  cross 
swayed  forward  and  backward,  right  and  left,  as 
the  mast  of  a storm-rocked  ship,  now  riding  a bil- 
low, anon  sinking,  or  rolling  in  the'  trough  of  the 
sea.  Amid  the  enfolding  gloom,  in  the  provincial 
Aramaic  pealed  the  death-wail:  ''Bloi!  Bloi!  lama 
Sabacthanif”  ^‘My  God,  My  God!  Why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?” 

Some  thought  he  called  for  Elijah,  and  trem- 
bled, lest  adown  should  roll  the  fiery  chariot  of 
their  ascended  Prophet.  The  name,  associated 
with  the  Messianism  of  the  Jews,  fueled  their  fear. 
Fever  turning  the  blood  to  liquid  fire,  he  famished, 
and  cried,  ‘T  thirst!”  Diomede,  having  joined  the 
centurion  in  charge,  with  tender  pity  saturated 
a sponge,  and  placed  it  to  the  parched  lips.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a grateful  smile.  That  act  was 
the  last  boon  earth  was  to  bestow.  The  slake  of 
that  sponge  gave  him  power  to  speak.  Lifting  the 
dying  splendor  of  his  eye  toward  heaven,  he  softly 
breathed,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I commit  my 
spirit.” 

The  eyelids  drooped;  he  seemed  dead;  but  he 
summoned  strength,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
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“It  is  finished!’’  and  “gave  up  the  ghost”— dis- 
missed his  soul,  laid  down  his  life.  The  last  words 
of  Jesus  were  punctuated  with  a volley  of  thunder 
and  a bolt  of  lightning  that  split  the  Temple’s  veil 
from  ceiling  to  floor.  An  earthquake  shouldered 
Golgotha  and  shook  it,  threatening  to  engulf  the 
bewildered  mass.  It  rumbled  amid  the  tombs, 
rolled  away  their  door-stones,  and  exposed  the 
sheeted  dead.  The  awful  auxiliaries  subjugated 
the  soldiers.  The  Centurion  confessed  to  Dio- 
mede, “Truly  this  man  was  a Son  of  God  I”  Dead, 
there  was  nothing  ghastly  in  his  features.  He  re- 
sembled an  exquisite  effigy  of  snow  dappled  with 
blood-stains.  His  auburn  locks  gracefully  dropped 
to  his  bare,  well-rounded  shoulders.  The  soft  light, 
like  that  of  cathedral  glass  on  the  statue  of  a saint, 
suffused  his  form.  His  end  came  so  suddenly,  so 
serenely,  that  some  thought  he  had  swooned.  A 
soldier,  with  simulated  bravery,  thrust  a lance  to 
his  heart,  blurting : “This  spear  will  tell  whether  he 
be  a God;  if  he  opens  his  eyes  after  this  stab, 
Jupiter  protect  us! — for  this  darkness  is  full  of 
thunder !” 

Diomede  rushed  to  arrest  the  mutilation,  but 
ere  he  reached  the  brute  he  had  sunk  the  spear- 
head to  its  staff  into  his  side.  The  world’s  greatest 
tragedy  was  over.  Men  nor  devils  could  do  more. 
Women  wept.  The  beloved  disciple,  John,  to 
whom  he  had  left  his  mother  as  a legacy  of  love, 
gently  led  Mary  away.  She  indulged  no  extrava- 
gant grief.  To  her  his  death  was  an  apotheosis. 
He  rested  in  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

The  light  renewed,  the  people  went  away  hum- 
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bled  and  hushed.  Witnessing  angels  folded  their 
wings  over  their  eyes  to  shut  the  scene,  and  won- 
deringly  turned  to  question  God.  Human  hate 
had  done  its  worst.  Hell  held  saturnalia.  But 
Divine  Justice  was  appeased;  Mercy  crowned. 
“Righteousness  and  peace  kissed  each  other.” 

The  cross  was  no  longer  the  engine  of  human 
cruelty,  but  the  conquering  standard  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  We  shall  see  it  on  the  Labarum  of 
the  Caesars;  on  the  baldric  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar; lifted  on  cloud-cleaving  spires  above  the 
dust  and  din  of  earth  into  the  eternal  calm,  a silent 
index  pointing  to  the  summer  of  souls ; an  amulet 
on  the  alabaster  bosom  of  beauty;  the  signet  of 
seals ; gleaming  in  the  red  light  of  battle,  inspiring 
the  living  soldier,  cheering  the  dying,  hallowing 
the'  dead;  mercy's  mark  on  the  brassart  of  Hos- 
pitalers; the  pendent  of  the  rosary,  sculptured  in 
the  door  of  the  tomb,  emblem  of  immortal  hope, 
symbol  of  saving  sacrifice. 

“Rest  thou  in  thy  glory,  noble  Founder!  Thy 
work  is  finished ; thy  Divinity  is  established.  Fear 
no  more  to  see  the  edifice  of  thy  labors  fall  by  any 
fault.  Thou  shalt  witness  from  the  heights  of 
divine  peace  the  infinite  results  of  thy  acts.  At 
the  price  of  a few  hours  suffering,  which  did  not 
even  reach  thy  great  soul,  thou  hast  bought  the 
most  complete  immortality. 

“For  thousands  of  years  the  world  will  depend 
upon  thee  I Banner  of  our  contests,  thou  shalt  be 
the  standard  about  which  the  hottest  battles  will 
be  given.  A thousand  times  more  alive,  a thou- 
sand times  more  beloved,  since  thy  death  than  dur- 
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ing  thy  passage  here  below,  thou  shalt  become  the 
corner-stone  of  humanity  so  entirely,  that  to  tear 
thy  name  from  this  world  would  be'  to  rend  it  to  its 
foundations.  Between  thee  and  God  there  will  be 
no  longer  any  distinction.  Complete  conqueror  of 
death,  take  possession  of  thy  kingdom;  whither 
shall  follow  thee’  by  the  royal  road  which  thou  hast 
traced,  ages  of  worshipers.”  * 


« Renan. 


Chapter  XL 


HE  sun  went  down,  a ball  of  fire,  crimsoning 


1 the  crosses.  The  thieves  lingered.  Dysmus 
rested,  assuaged  of  pain.  The  hope  of  entering 
paradise  ere  the  stars  twinkled,  sustained  and 
soothed. 

Dumachus  writhed  like  a wounded  python,  and, 
despairing  of  mercy,  cursed  Jews  and  Romans. 
Unless  summarily  dispatched  he  bade  fair  to  sur- 
vive for  days.  He  had  the  knotted  muscles  of  an 
athlete.  He  had  been  a gladiator,  and  driven  a 
chariot  in  the  arena  at  Antioch.  He'  had  tough- 
ened by  convict  toil  in  the  mines. 

Dysmus  having  been  employed  in  the  lighter 
labors  of  the  Castle  Antonia,  was  less  hardy  than 
the  lanista  by  his  side.  Both  had  seen  rough  serv- 
ice as  bandits  of  the  Bethorons. 

The  Passover  began  at  sunset.  It  would  be 
sacrilegious  for  them  to  hang  on  the  cross  during 
the  festival.  The  priests  obtained  Pilate^s  warrant 
to  break  their  limbs.  This  was  done  by  a blow 
of  a maul.  The  spear-thrust  had  made  the  cruci- 
fragium  in  Jesus’  case  unnecessary.  Little  did  the 
spearman  launching  that  thrust  think  that  proph- 
ecy quive’red  on  the  point  of  his  hasta:  “Not  a bone 
of  His  body  shall  be  broken;”  “they  shall  look 
upon  Him  whom  they  pierced.” 

But  for  the  Feast  their  bodies  would  have  hung 
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on  the  crosses  a prey  to  carrion-birds.  The  bodies 
of  the  thieves  were’  cast  into  the  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
which  Solomon  had  profaned  by  Moloch  worship, 
on  which  account  it  had  been  condemned  for  a 
garbage-dump  and  the  sepulcher  of  criminals. 
Here  the  worm  fed  on  putrefaction,  and  brim- 
stone fumed  to  disinfect.  By  midnight  the  body 
of  Dysmus  would  be  in  Gehenna , while  his  soul 
would  share  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Without  friends 
at  court,  the  body  of  Jesus,  too,  would  have  shared 
the  shame  visited  on  the  bandits.  A few  rule'rs 
had  believed,  who  came  to  the  rescue.  His  flesh 
did  not  see  corruption,  and  the  rich  made  him  a 
grave.  Thus  the  forecasts  of  David  and  Isaiah 
dovetailed  into  his  death  and  burial.  The'  proxy 
of  Nicodemus,  Diomede  held  the  body  of  Jesus 
until  permission  could  be  obtained  for  its  sepul- 
ture in  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  Longinus,  ceuturion 
in  charge,  was  a Latin,  while  his  troops  were 
auxiliaries  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Con- 
vinced that  Jesus  was  a God,  or  demi-god,  he  was 
eager  for  relief,  and  welcomed  Diomede,  who  had 
seen  the  tabernacle  of  flesh  transfigured  by  out- 
raying  divinity.  He  related  the  marvel  to  his 
companion.  The  idea  of  a Son  of  God  was  not 
strange  to  these  men,  familiar  with  the  effigies  of 
the  Pantheon — the  Roman  Cathedral.  They  knew 
the  legends  of  the  deified  heroes  who  thundered 
through  the  Iliad  and  illumed  the  u^neid.  Barab- 
bas  loite'red,  filled  with  sorrow  that  one  so  noble 
had  suffered  as  his  substitute.  Ruffian  as  he  was, 
he  sobbed,  “He  died  for  me!’’  and  smote  his 
troubled  breast.  He  offered  to  help  bear  the  pall, 
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and  pitted  the'  dust  of  the  dead-march  with  tears. 
Joseph  went  to  beg  the  body  of  Pilate ; Nicodemus, 
to  bring  cerements  and  unguents  with  which  to 
shroud  and  anoint.  Joseph,  acquainted  with 
Clauda,  implored  her  mediation.  She  met  him 
in  the  atrium,  and  pledged  intercession.  She  was 
filled  with  heart-break,  and  her  eyes  were  puffed 
and  reddened  with  weeping.  Raising  her  jeweled 
hands,  she  passionately  exclaimed:  “Rabbi  Joseph, 
this  is  an  awful  day  for  Israel ! for  Rome ! They 
have  crucified  the  Christ!  Heaven  has  protested 
in  thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquake.  And  O, 
my  Pilate  can  not  blot  the  blood-stain  from  the 
hand  that  signed  his  death-warrant.  While  visit- 
ing Herod-Philip,  at  Pannses,  he  came  to  the 
coasts  of  Caesarea.  I heard  of  his  works  of  mercy, 
and  that  he  had  declared  himself  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  The  palace  was  filled  with  rumors 
of  his  gracious  teachings  and  healings.  While 
riding  in  the  park  I saw  him,  and  the  vision  of  his 
grace  and  beauty  has  remained  with  me  a cap- 
tivating memory.  The'  hard  fate  of  this  gentle 
Galilean  haunts  my  waking  hours,  and  is  the  in- 
cubus of  my  dreams.'’ 

Joseph  replied:  “Pair  Clauda,  I come  to  bury 
him.  It  would  be  heinous  to  give  his  flesh  to  Hin- 
nom,  to  be  gnawed  by  worms,  to  be  mangled  by 
vultures,  or  to  a pauper  grave,  to  be'  disenhumed 
by  jackals.  His  body  must  not  mingle  with  the 
ashes  of  felons.  I would  clothe  it  with  aromatics. 
In  my  garden,  carved  in  the  rock  for  my  own  sepul- 
ture, is  an  unpolluted  tomb,  in  which  I will  lay 
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the  sacred  relict.  Be  not  faithless  Clauda,  but 
believing!  The  Lord  of  Life  will  despoil  death, 
and  post  the  Angel  of  Immortality  in  the  deserted 
sepulcher.  Thy  lord  did  wash  his  hands  of  his 
blood  and  he  will  not  permit  his  body  to  be  dis- 
honored. Go ! gain  me  his  ear.” 

The  olive  complexion  of  Clauda  lighted,  her 
black  brows  lifted  into  a double  arch,  her  lustrous 
eyes  shone  with  the  splendors  of  hope,  and  with 
mellow  tones  she  lisped:  “Stay,  noble  Senator! 
Thou  hast  brought  my  sinking  heart  up-bearing 
cheer.  I will  speak  to  my  liege.”  She  glided  away 
with  queenly  grace.  Her  soft  step  scarcely 
touched  the  tessellated  corridor  as,  in  jeweled 
sandals,  she  strode  to  Pilate’s  retreat,  and  entered 
unannounced. 

On  a mosaic  table,  in  which  images  of  the  di- 
vinities were  wrought,  his  head  was  resting  as  if 
beseeching  the'  gods  to  spare  their  anger.  He  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  lares  and  penates,  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  Clauda’s  entrance.  A long-drawn 
sigh  escaped  his  breast.  His  stately  spouse  softly 
touched  the  laurel  crown  that  twined  his  corded 
brow,  and,  as  he  lifte'd  his  head,  said : “Be  gracious, 
my  Pontius,  I have  somewhat  to  ask  of  thee ! 
Counselor  Joseph  is  in  the  atrium^  awaiting  thy 
permission  to  dispose  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  For 
thy  Clauda’s  sake,  carissime,  I pray  thee  grant  his 
suit.  Thou  knowest  since  I saw  him  in  the  Pan- 
naen  Park  I have’  been  his  disciple.  Wilt  thou  hear 
Joseph,  my  Lord?” 

He  bade  her  conduct  Joseph  within.  She  flew 
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to  lead  the  suppliant  to  Pilate.  A Roman  lamp 
sputtered  on  the  table,  shedding  a weird  light  on 
the  images  and  ghostlike  shadows  over  his  care- 
worn face.  His  eyes  were  red  as  Sirius. 

Joseph  broke  the  stifling  silence:  “Hail,  noble 
Pilate,  and  peace !” 

“Welcome,  Counselor ! let  thy  wishes  be  briefly 
stated,  for  I would  be  alone  with  my  shrines.'' 

Joseph  made  request.  Pilate  was  startled,  and 
asked : “Is  he  so  soon  dead  ? I had  hoped  he  might 
be  rescued,  or  prove  his  claim.  Had  he  appeared 
at  Rome  he  would  have  been  apotheosized.  I was 
with  him  alone  in  my  chamber.  I asked  him,  ‘Are 
you  indeed  a King?'  His  features  instantly  shone 
with  supernal  splendor.  A shaft  of  sunshine  shot 
through  the  lattice,  and  twisted  itself  into  a circlet 
of  gold  about  his  amber  locks,  as  though  the  King 
of  Day  would  crown  him  Emperor  of  the  Gods. 
I thought  perhaps  he  might  be  a Hebrew  God,  as 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  the  sons  of  Jove.  I in- 
quired, ‘Whence  art  thou  ?'  He  was  silent.  I re- 
minded him  of  my  power  to  crucify  or  pardon  him. 
He  calmly  answered,  ‘Unless  permission  were 
given  from  above,  thou  couldst  have  no  power 
against  me.'  I could  see  no  flaw  in  him.  Just 
before  you  entered,  a little  bird,  with  crimson  cor- 
set, rustled  its  wings  in  the  jasmine-vine  that 
clambers  over  the  oriel,  twittered  a single  strain, 
and  floated  away  to  join  the  warblers  of  the  wood. 
Was  it,  good  Joseph,  an  augur  of  that  winged 
truth,  of  which  he  spoke,  that  is  to  circle  the 
earth  with  the  red  seal  of  this  day's  blood?  And 
O my  heart!  how  it  bleeds  that  this  crimsoned 
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hand  condemned  him  to  the  cross!  See  that  ac- 
cusing spot — it  glows  as  a coal  from  Vulcan’s 
forge.  I will  give’  thee,  Rabbi  Joseph,  his  body.” 

Pilate  nervously  snatched  a stylus,  drew 
towards  him  a strip  of  vellum,  and  wrote:  “Cen- 
turion Longinus,  surrender  the  Nazarene’s  body 
to  Joseph.”  He  took  the  writing  from  Pilate’s 
trembling  hand,  and  while  thanking  for  the  favor, 
Caiaphas  rushed  into  the  room,  and  rudely 
screamed:  “Hold!  The  Arimathean  is  partner  to 
a fraud,  waiting  consummation.  In  the  Sanhedrin, 
leagued  with  Nicodemus,  he  protested  its  action. 
It  is  planned  to  place  his  body  where  his  followers 
can  purloin,  spirit  it  away,  and  allege  his  resurrec- 
tion. Recall  thy  writing.  Remember  that  the  blas- 
phemer said,  ‘After  three  days  I will  rise  again.’ 
If  thou  dost  help  the  cheat  the  laurel  will  wither 
on  thy  temples  and  the  vultures  will  eat  Roman 
flesh.  Beware ! remember  the  corban — the  tower 
of  Siloam,  the  idolatrous  shields,  the  blood  you 
mixed  with  Galilean  sacrifices  ! Thinkest  thou  ‘the 
bow  of  Ephraim  is  broken?’  Its  arrow  brought 
down  the  pride  of  Archelaus,  and  there'  are  other 
shafts  in  the  quiver.  Ah!  recollect,  Sejanus  is 
dead,  Tiberius  is  drunk,  and  Macro  may  take  thy 
crown.” 

The  infuriated  priest  hissed  his  invective  and 
foamed  like’  a vicious  viper;  but  he  overshot  the 
mark,  and  riled  his  Roman  master. 

Pilate  remained  firm.  Joseph  made  no  reply, 
and  silently  stole  away.  Chagrined,  Caiaphas  de- 
manded: “Place  the  great  seal  of  Rome  on  the’ 
loculus  of  the  sepulcher,  post  a platoon  to  guard 
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the  tomb,  and  picket  the  garden!”  This  request 
was  granted,  the  seal  affixed,  the  sentries  were  sta- 
tioned. The  Sanhedrists  felt  secure,  and  gave 
themselves  no  further  trouble.  Caiaphas,  crest- 
fallen, slunk  away.  Pilate  was  at  bay;  Joseph 
triumphant. 

Joseph  hurried  to  Calvary,  for  not  a moment 
could  be  spared,  as  the  shadows  deepened  and 
Golgotha  must  be  cleared  of  its  cadavers  ere  the 
stars  shone'.  The  body,  wrapped  in  spotless  linen, 
and  perfumed,  was  gently  deposited,  the  stone 
slipped  into  its  grooves;  the  mourners  gave  place 
to  the  guards. 

Jesus  dead  and  buried,  naught  was  left  the 
baffied  band  but  to  resume  their  nets.  Their 
leader  had  predicted  his  resurrection,  but  his 
foretellings  had  only  mystified.  The  crucifixion 
put  a period  to  their  hopes.  Caesar  won  no  vic- 
tories from  his  ashes.  How  could  Jesus  reign 
from  Josephus  tomb?  The  skeleton  hand  could 
grip  no  scepter.  Never,  since  time  began,  had  any 
enterprise  looked  more  lost.  Who  dared  to  bear 
the  banner  of  the  cross? 

The  seal  and  javelins  of  Rome  held  the  dream- 
less sleeper.  Only  a few  present  at  the  symposium 
in  the  palace  of  the  Hurs,  when  Jesus  unfolded 
the  program  of  his  kingdom,  cherished  a shadow 
of  expectation  of  an  after-rising.  Time  and  sense 
had  well-nigh  extinguished  this  memory.  Caspar 
had  gone  his  way;  Melchior  was  no  more;  Bal- 
thazar was  studying  the  stars.  Diomede  has  seen 
him  transfigured,  but  so  had  Peter,  James,  and 
John;  converted  by  the  spectacle,  Diomede  held 
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his  faith,  and  with  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  and 
Clauda,  made  a quartet  of  believers  in  whom 
hope  had  not  broken  anchor.  The  Sabbath  sun 
gilded  the  Temple  as  serenely  as  if  it  had  never 
refused  to  shine  on  the  cross.  The  flag  of  Christ 
was  furled.  It  was  believed  it  would  never  unroll. 
The  night  succeeding  the  jubilant  Sabbath  was 
studded  with  stars,  but  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  had 
set.  Neither  earth  nor  sky  gave  token  of  a morn- 
ing triumph. 

The  third  day  broke  with  a reveille  of  light 
that  woke  Jerusalem.  No  lazy  line  of  sullen 
gray  crept  along  the  horizon;  no  rosy  fingers 
shot  up  the  misty  mountain-tops  to  lift  the  latch 
of  day ; no  gradual  coming  of  the  dawn ; but  a 
swift,  blinding  flash,  that  made  the  encircling  hills 
shine  as  topaz,  the  walls  of  the’  city  glow  as  jas- 
per. The  gold-plated  sides  of  the  Temple  flamed 
with  the  splendor  of  a Shekinah.  The  arched  sky 
was  suffused  and  softened  as  the  gold  of  the  sun 
blended  with  its  blue.  Through  oriel,  lancet,  and 
lattice  the  gre'at  awakening-light  streamed,  sud- 
denly as  a sun-burst  through  cloven  clouds.  Was 
it  the  dawning  of  heaven,  or  the  opening  of  hell? 
The  glare  of  fire,  or  the  breaking  of  day?  “Birth- 
lights  or  funeral  pyre?”  Up  the  blue  pavement 
of  the  sky  swung  the  sun,  showering  a sea  of  fire 
on  palace  and  praetorium,  melting  its  light  about 
buttress  and  battlement ; fringing  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  like  silvern  em- 
broidery circling  a canopy  of  ebony,  scalloping 
each  involution  of  inky  blackness  as  with  gimp  of 
gold.  The  whole  over-arching  tent  of  the  sky 
17 
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seemed  the  kiosk  of  a god,  the  sun  an  opal  lamp 
spraying  a white  radiance  oveT  field  and  forest, 
mountain  and  meadow,  garden  and  grove — a 
myriad  splinters  of  tremulous  light.  The  sacrificial 
cloud  drifted  high,  and  westering,  finally  broke 
into  an  embrazured  arch,  a long  vista  of  silver 
stretching  beyond  the  emblazoned  gateway.  A 
soft  west-wind  whisked  in,  and  pushed  outward 
each  wing,  lifted  higher  the  center,  until  the  whole 
mass  was  a conflagration  of  orange  and  purple 
flames,  changing  form,  twisting  in  and  outward, 
shooting  up  pinnacles,  the'  dome  becoming  a vast 
Pantheon,  swung  mid-air,  tiled  with  patins  of 
gold,  and  friezed  with  silver.  Suddenly  the  dome 
rifted,  and  athwart  the  swelling  cone  flamed  a 
crimson  cross.  The  pirouetting  wind  kept  the  cloud 
a-twirling,  shaping  it  into  many  a form,  until  at 
length,  broken  into  an  hundred  islets,  an  aerial 
^gean,  each  floated  away,  shifting  color,  still  dis- 
solving, until  the  last  vestige  had  melted  into  mist. 
It  was  in  strange  and  startling  contrast  with  the 
eclipse  that  shrouded  all  in  a mantle  of  night  when 
the  Lord  of  Light  moaned  upon  the  cross,  a por- 
tent that  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  thou- 
sands who  had  howled  like  hyenas  about  the  ago- 
nizing Nazarene.  To  his  disciple’s  it  was  the  aus- 
picious dawning  of  a day  whose  sun  would  never 
set  until  time  tottered  into  the  embrace  of  eter- 
nity— the  aurora  that  was  to  break  on  the  black 
night  of  the  grave.  It  was  heralded  by  the  slow 
rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  that  shook  every  tower 
and  startled  every  sleeper  in  Jerusalem. 

Caiaphas,  exhausted  by  the  excitement  attend- 
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ingf  the  trial  and  execution  of  Jesus,  the  Temple 
being  thronged  with  Passover  pilgrims,  had  re- 
tired for  rest  to  his  private  mansion,  some  distance 
from  the  high  priest’s  palace.  A shaft  of  splendor 
shot  through  the  chamber-window  of  Caiaphas 
swift  as  an  arrow  sprung  from  a hallistay  and  fell 
on  his  heavy  lids  with  wakening  power,  while  the 
roll  of  terrene  thunder  shook  every  lattice  in  his 
palace,  and  rumbled  in  his  ear  like  the  crack  of 
doom.  Starting  up  in  the  weird  light  that  flooded 
his  chamber  with  the  awe  inspired  by  an  appa- 
rition, Caiaphas  heard  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 
along  the  street  and  the  murmur  of  excited  voices. 
Leaping  from  his  couch,  he  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment, looked  without,  saw  the  rush,  and  mingled 
with  the  mass  the  shrouded  dead,  some  of  whom 
he  recognized  long  gone  and  deeply  buried.  While 
he  gazed,  transfixed  and  quaking,  there  was  an 
alarm  at  the  door.  Impatient  at  delay,  a Levite 
from  the  Temple  entered,  panting  like  a pursued 
deer,  who,  with  bated  breath,  informed  Caiaphas: 
^‘The  strange  sun-burst  has  aroused  the  city,  and 
the  earthquake  turned  the  people  into  the  streets ; 
fearing  that  the  tottering  buildings  would  tumble, 
they  have  rushed  to  the  terraces  of  the  Temple, 
where  a vast  crowd  has  gathered,  frenzied  by 
rumors  that  the  light  was  caused  by  the  sheen  of 
a giant  angel  who  employed  an  earthquake  to 
shake  down  the  stone  that  closed  the  Nazarene’s 
sepulcher ; the  alarmed  guard  fell  to  the  earth,  like 
dead  men,  and  winrowed  the  approaches  with  their 
forms;  the  centurion  commanding  reports  that 
the  Nazarene  appeared  on  the  portal  in  glistening 
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white,  not  the  snow  of  a shroud,  but  the  sparkling 
of  frost,  and  declared  death  despoiled  and  the 
grave'  conquered.  He  disappeared  amid  the  gar- 
den bowers,  while  the  angel  remained  in  the  tomb, 
enveloped  in  light,  saying,  ‘He  is  risen!’  You  are 
wanted  at  the  Temple  to  quiet  the'  throng. 
Hasten !” 

Caiaphas,  in  his  night-robe,  stood  like  a statue 
of  snow,  the  red  light  transfiguring  him  until  he 
resembled  an  effigy  of  Mars.  Recovering,  he  com- 
manded, “Call  a cabriolet!” 

His  toilette  hastily  made,  with  turbaned  head 
and  crimson  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he 
emerged,  and  soon  the  agate  hoofs  of  his  horses 
were  hammering  the  thoroughfare'  as  he  wheeled 
Templeward.  At  the  Temple  he  was  met  with 
mingled  applause  and  taunts.  Some,  esteeming 
him  the  defender  of  Israel’s  creed,  others  as  the 
champion  of  skeptical  Sadduceeism  stained  with 
the  blood  of  murdered  innocence,  while  the  infuri- 
ated Galileans  who  had  flocked  in  from  their 
booths  on  Olivet,  execrated  him  as  the  assassin 
of  their  Prophet  and  stormed  him  with  hisses. 
They  charged  that  a seditious  bandit  had  been 
liberated,  at  his  instance,  to  repeat  riot  and  rob- 
bery, invite  the  steel  of  Rome',  and  the  tightening 
of  Caesar’s  yoke.  From  the  marble  porch,  sur- 
rounded by  Levitical  guards,  with  frantic  gestures 
and  faltering  voice,  he  addressed  the  mob : “Men 
of  Israel,  the  great  conspiracy  has  consummated. 
The  wily  Arimathean  planned  the  rape  of  the 
sepulcher,  and  caused  bonfires  to  be  kindled  to 
spread  this  flame  over  Jerusalem,  which  has 
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wrought  on  the  morbid  imagination  and  caitif? 
spirit  of  the  Roman  sentinels,  overthrowing  their 
reason;  or,  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  may  have 
been  bribed  to  tell  the  cunning  stories  of  the  super- 
natural apparitions  and  the  resurrection  of  the  im- 
postor. The  earthquake  is  a mere  coincidence, 
like  that  which  occurred  while  the  armies  of  Au- 
gustus and  Marc  Antony  confronted  each  other  at 
Actium.  Be  not  deceived.  I will  see  Pilate,  se- 
cure detectives  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  defeat 
the  revolutionary  strategies  of  the  conspirators 
who  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple  and  the 
desecration  of  the  altars.” 

Having  read  the  riot  act,  he  directed  the  Levit- 
ical  guards  to  disperse  the  crowd.  A platoon  of 
Templars  pressed  aside  the  throng,  the  Pontiff 
regained  his  carriage  and  was  driven  to  the  Pro- 
curator’s palace.  Some  were  quieted  by  the  priest’s 
harangue  and  went  their  way,  while  others  refused 
his  casuistry  and  loitered  for  farther  tidings  from 
the  scene  of  the  alleged  resurrection. 

A cordon  of  troops  encircled  the  garden,  and 
kept  the  people  without  its  pales.  The  Magdalene, 
who,  forgiven  much,  loved  much,  was  early  at  his 
tomb,  and  was  granted  the  honor  of  seeing  him 
first.  He  addressed  her,  ''Mary!”  and  added  an- 
other charm  to  that  most  revered  of  feminine 
names.  She  was  commissioned  to  go  and  tell  the 
broken-hearted  Peter.  The  women  who  wept  at  the 
cross  testified  they  had  seen  him,  with  that  exuber- 
ance of  spirit  characteristic  of  triumphant  love.  In 
such  testing  hours  the  gentlest  natures  are  the 
mightiest,  and  woman’s  love  the  supremest  power 
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on  earth,  inspiring  courage  after  it  has  faded  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  air  was  clairvoyant  and  pal- 
pitating with  proof.  The  Galileans,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  were  jubilant  and  fearless  in  their  proc- 
lamation. The  timid  were  heroic.  The  soldiers 
who,  to  mollify  the  wrath  of  the  priests,  alleged 
they  had  slept  on  post,  were  corralled  in  the  castle. 
Hundreds  of  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  released 
tenants  of  tombs,  mingled  with  the  crowd  and 
spread  the  contagion  of  conviction.  The  author- 
ities were  perplexed.  The  testimony  was  too  cumu- 
lative to  be  credited  to  maudlin  sentiment  or 
distorted  fancy. 

Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar.  Cavalry  galloped 
through  the  streets.  In  every  direction  there  was 
the  shine  of  armor  and  the  gleam  of  spears. 
Clauda  exulted.  Pages  and  eunuchs  shared  her 
exhilaration.  Nicode'mus,  Joseph,  and  Diomede 
confirmed  the  fact.  Even  Pilate  was  convinced, 
and  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  dispatch  Tiberius 
the  startling  facts,  and  to  nominate'  Jesus  for  deifi- 
cation. The  Christianity  that  had  died  on  the 
cross  had  risen  with  its  Founder  from  the  tomb 
of  Joseph.  The  rejected  keystone  had  been 
dropped  into  the  arch,  and  “become'  the  head  of 
the  corner.” 

The  day  which  broke  with  such  splendor  wore 
to  its  close.  The  red  glow  of  the  early  morn  grad- 
ually faded,  and  the  blue  sky,  sun-lighted,  again 
canopied  the’  hills.  Nature  was  herself,  dressed  in 
her  accustomed  attire. 

The  world’s  heart  was  radiant  with  a New 
Hope. 
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As  the  first  fruit  of  them  that  sleep — a golden 
sheaf — earnest  of  the  mighty  harvest  when  angel- 
reapers  shall  put  their  sickles  into  the  ripened  field 
of  death  and  gather  the  glorified  grain  for  the 
garners  of  God — the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  most  important  fact  of  time.  It  transfigured 
the  cross  of  shame  into  an  ensign  of  victory.  It 
took  the  stain  from  Christ,  and  fixed  an  eternal 
stigma  upon  sin. 

“As  the  sunset  with  its  crimson  glory  makes 
even  the  putrid  pool  burn  like  a shield  of  gold  and 
drenches  with  brilliance  the  vilest  object  held  up 
against  its  beams,  the  resurrection  converted  the 
symbol  of  slavery  and  shame  into  an  emblem  of 
whatever  is  most  pure  and  glorious  in  the  world.” 

Christ’s  life  showed  the  path,  his  death  the 
price,  and  his  resurrection  the  proof  of  immortal- 
ity. His  birth  set  a new  star  in  the  sky,  his  death 
eclipsed  the  sun  and  shook  the  earth,  his  resurrec- 
tion posted  an  angel  in  the  tomb,  and  bended  a 
rainbow  over  the  white  throne  of  God: 

*‘And  did  he  rise? 

He  rose!  He  rose!  He  burst  the  bars  of  death; 

O,  the  crushed  sting!  O,  the  vanquished  grave! 

This  sum  of  good  to  man!  whose  nature 

Took  wing  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb — 

Then,  then  I rose;  then  first  humanity 
Triumphant  passed  the  crystal  ports  of  light 
(Stupendous  guest)  and  seized  eternal  youth — 

Seized  in  our  names;  e’er  since  ’tis  blasphemous 
To  call  man  mortal.  Man’s  mortality 
Was  then  transferred  to  death,  and  heaven’s  duration 
Unalienably  sealed  to  this  frail  frame, 

This  child  of  dust.  Man  all  immortal,  hail!” 


Chapter  XLI 


HE  maritime  interests  of  Nicodemus  required 


1 representation  at  Puteoli,  and  Josephus  had 
been  established  there  as  his  agent.  The  distance 
to  Jerusalem  suggested  that  Electra  should  come 
there,  where  her  father,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
would  meet  her,  and  her  marriage  with  Josephus 
be  consummated. 

From  the  time  they  journeyed  to  Jerusalem 
until  the  departure  of  Josephus  for  Puteoli,  he  had 
chaperoned  Electra. 

In  the  contact  of  life  in  the  home  of  the  Hurs, 
each  had  learned  the  virtues  of  the  other.  Their 
love  was  based  on  mutual  affinities : 


For  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike; 

The  flash  of  intellect  expires, 
Unless  of  most  congenial  fires.” 


Above  all,  their  souls  had  fused  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

Josephus  was  a business  man,  and  cared  not 
for  fashionable  society.  Electra  was  domestic, 
and  fitted  for  home-building.  The  old  people  were 
pleased  with  the  match. 

Diomede  and  bride  attended  Electra  to  Caes- 
area, where'  a ship  in  the  trade  of  Nicodemus  was 
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waiting  to  transport  her  to  Puteoli.  In  due  time, 
the  winds  favoring,  she  arrived. 

A few  days  thereafter  the  wedding,  notable 
for  its  simplicity,  occurred.  A Tuscan  cottage, 
commanding  a charming  vista  over  the'  Lucrine 
Lake  and  the  picturesque  shores  of  Baise,  had  been 
furnished,  in  which  they  settled  to  a life  of  domes- 
tic felicity.  Josephus,  though  firm  in  his  views, 
was  not  aggressive.  As  a Christian  he'  invited  no 
antagonism,  and  so  embodied  the  virtues  of  his 
religion  that  he  was  never  molested. 

Electra  devoted  herself  to  her  family.  She  was 
given  to  hospitality,  and  averse  to  society  enter- 
tainments. Their  house  became  the  center  of 
Christian  fellowship.  Meetings  were  held,  and 
charity  dispensed  to  the  needy  disciple’s  of  the 
New  Faith. 

Christianity  was  too  weak  to  invite  the  ban  of 
the  Roman  Government,  the  Jews  were  powerless 
to  annoy  and  the  integrity  and  rank  of  Josephus 
inspired  their  Semitic  pride.  So  the  years  went 
tranquilly  by.  Caspar  learned  the  particulars  of 
the  Christ-tragedy,  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
pared at  the’  symposium  in  the  house  of  Nico- 
demus,  immediately  succeeding  which  he  had,  an 
inchoate  disciple,  left  for  Alexandria.  The  de- 
nouement brought  no  surprise.  At  Heliopolis  he 
had  seen  a miraculous  eclipse  of  the"  sun,  and 
observed,  “Eithe’r  the  Deity  is  suffering,  or  sympa- 
thizing with  some  sufferer.” 

He  found  the  eclipse  was  synchronous  with  the 
sun-darkening  at  the’  crucifixion. 

Caspar  was  much  confirmed  in  his  faith,  and 
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declared  that  he  would  use  his  influence,  as  an 
Areopagite,  to  prepare  Athens  for  the  coming  of 
Christian  missionaries.  He  had  been  influ- 
enced by  Philo,  and  proposed  to  employ  his  eclec- 
tic method  in  harmonizing  Judaism  and  Platonism, 
by  extending  it  to  Christianity.  He  would  inter- 
pret Greek  mythology  as  allegorical,  capable  of 
being  harmonized  with  Christian  monotheism. 
He  would  find  a Greek  John  the  Baptist  in  Plato, 
and  illumine  the  Phcedon  with  the'  Christ-light.  He 
would  sphere  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  in  the  Ionian 
sky,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  over  Olympus. 
Thus  he  would  disarm  paganism,  and  win  the 
philosophers. 

Given  to  monologue,  he  said  to  Electra:  “In 
Christ  I see  the  great  eclectic,  who  has  collected 
and  combined  into  a consistent  system  the  truths 
scattered  through  the  ethics  of  mankind.  His  ca- 
pacity to  weave  into  a beam  of  white  light  the 
prismatic  rays  reason  has  untwisted,  or  to  display 
the  separate  colors  listed  in  an  overarching  rain- 
bow, that — 

‘ Like  the  wing  of  the  deity,  calmly  unfurl’d, 

Bends  from  the  cloud  and  encircles  the  world,* 


is  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  intelligence. 
He  intuitively  knew  all  the  sages  had  learned  by 
research;  without  letters  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  gathering  all  verities  into  one  system,  and 
is  justly  entitled  to  be  called,  THE  TRUTH. 

“He  is  a radiator,  not  a reflector.  His  cross  will 
prove  a loadstone  of  universal  attraction.  All  the 
grains  distributed  throughout  the  realms  of  truth 
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he  has  drawn  into  one  vast  nugget.  He  was  not 
taught  truth,  he  did  not  discover  it;  he  possessed 
it  as  an  original  endowment — in  an  omnivorous 
consciousness.  He  is  the  altruist.  His  work  is 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  by  supplying  defi- 
ciencies. 

“The  greatest  of  miracles  is  himself.  He  fulfills 
the  law  and  the  prophecies ; he  embodies  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sages ; he'  is  the  Light  and  the  Life  of 
men.  Truth,  buried  in  philosophy,  is  like  gold  in 
quartz.  The  image  of  Caesar  on  coins  makes  it  the 
currency  of  the  empire.  Christ  has  put  a divine 
mint-mark  on  his  teachings  that  will  give  them 
circulation.’' 

The  influence  of  Philo  on  Caspar  was  apparent. 
His  credence  had  been  captured  by  Christ,  but  the 
leaven  of  the  gnostic  was  at  work.  He  was  nigh 
the  kingdom,  but  not  in  it.  A re’mnant  of  an- 
cestral belief  lingered  and  colored  his  Christology. 
The  old  theosophies  had  lost  their  power,  but  the 
forces  of  the  new  academy  held  him  with  a vise- 
like grip.  Caspar  remained  a few  days  afte’r  the 
wedding,  and  then  sailed  for  Creece.  The  ship 
that  bore  him  had  for  a passenger  a man  whose 
mind  spread  a sail  to  catch  every  wind  that  wafted 
over  the  sea  of  thought. 


Chapter  XLII 

By  numerous  reappearings,  Jesus  assured  his 
disciples  of  his  resurrection,  gave  some  sup- 
plementary teachings  and  their  commission  to 
spread  the  gospel,  and,  in  the  presence  of  one’ 
hundred  and  twenty  “men  of  Galilee,”  ascended  in 
a chariot  of  cloud.  They  tarried  at  Jerusalem  for 
spiritual  equipment.  When  endued  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a sacred  enthusiasm  seized  them,  and  they 
went  to  encounter  perils  and  persecution  until 
crowned  with  martyrdom.  They  proclaimed  that 
their  crucified  Leader  had  broken  the  chains  of 
death,  and  risen  to  reign  until  death  is  destroyed 
and  the  grave  despoiled.  If  their  testimony  on  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  facts  was  given  for  a fraud 
whose  compensation  was  confiscation,  poverty, 
outlawry,  and  death,  then  their  apostleship  was 
a greater  miracle  than  any  the  Gospels  record. 
Mind  has  its  laws  as  well  as  matter.  It  may  seen 
incredible  that  a dead  man  should  escape  the  grave, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  should 
turn  from  motive-principle  to  suffer  penury  and 
pain  through  years  and  then  die  with  a lie  on  their 
lips.  To  love,  live,  and  perish  for  a dead  man 
requires  a character  worthy  of  such  a sacrifice. 
Christ  was  such  a Colossus.  The  leaven  worked, 
the  disciples  increased  rapidly,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  priests  embraced  the  faith.  Stephen,  a 
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young  man,  a friend  of  Diomede — the  John 
Knox  of  the  age — divinely  inspired,  wrought  won- 
ders. There  was  a synagogue — ‘‘THE  FREED  * 
SLAVES” — whose  patrons  and  certain  foreigners 
engaged  him  in  debate,  became  excited,  being 
unable'  to  cope  with  him,  and  answered  his  argu- 
ment by  inducing  some  base  fellows  to  accuse  him 
of  blasphemy,  and  set  on  him  a mob.  The  rabble 
dragged  him  before  the  Council,  and  swore  falsely. 
He  was  an  Apollo  Belvidere  in  form,  and  beautiful 
in  features.  His  radiant  soul  lighted  his  face  until 
it  shone  with  angelic  brightness.  He  made  a speech 
of  surpassing  eloquence,  while  the  soul-smile  that 
illumed  his  countenance  made  his  flesh  diaphanous, 
as  a vase'  of  Parian  marble  shines  when  a taper  is 
lighted  within.  He  reminded  them  how  their  an- 
cestors had  murdered  the  prophets  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  charged  them  with 
the  reduplication  of  the'  crime  by  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Righteous  One.  The  awful  indictment 
pierced  them  like  a sword.  Insane  with  rage  they 
gnashed  their  teeth,  and  menaced  him  with  curses 
and  gestures.  They  carried  him  beyond  the  city 
gate,  giving  their  clothes  into  the  custody  of  one 
Saul,  while  they  stoned  the  martyr. 

He  made  no  apology,  begged  for  no  leniency, 
but  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed,  ‘‘J^sus,  Master, 
receive  my  spirit.’^  Imitating  his  great  prototype 
on  the  cross,  he  besought,  “Master,  charge  them 
not  with  my  murder,”  and  fell  asleep.  Saul,  a cap- 
tain of  the  police,  assented  to  his  death.  Diomede 
and  other  devout  men  acted  as  pall-bearers,  carried 
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his  body  to  the  hospice,  and  deposited  it  in  a crypt 
beneath  the  chape'l-altar.  Saul,  having  tasted 
blood  and  cajoled  himself  that  he  was  doing  God 
service,  inaugurated  a persecution  at  Jerusalem 
which  scattered  the  disciples  over  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria. Saul  harassed  the  Church,  invaded  homes, 
and  dragged  to  prison  or  death  men  and  women. 
This  diversion  spread  the  good  news. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Damascus. 
Saul  obtained  warrants  of  extradition  for  the  refu- 
gees. At  the  head  of  a squadron  of  Roman  cav- 
alry he  came  in  sight  of  Damascus,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  surveying  this  Syrian  paradise  a shaft  of 
light,  brighter  than  the  meridian  glory  of  a tropical 
sun,  shot  from  the  blue  sky,  attended  by  vocal 
thunder,  saying,  '‘Saul,  Saul,  why  are  you  perse- 
cuting me?’’  His  horse,  frightened  by  the  flash, 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  Looking  up,  he  saw  the 
Christ.  The  vision  blinded  him,  and  ever  after- 
ward impaired  his  sight,  an  infirmity  he  called  a 
"thorn  in  the  flesh.’’  Recovering,  he  asked,  "Who 
are  you,  my  Lord?” 

"I  am  Jesus.  Arise,  go  into  the  city,  and  you 
will  be  told  what  to  do.” 

The  soldiers  led  him.  For  three  days  he  was 
blind. 

A Christian,  Hananiah,  instructed  in  a vision, 
went  to  the  house  of  one  Judas,  where  Saul  was 
lodging,  and  restored  his  sight.  Great  scales  fell 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  baptized,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  and  ordained  a chosen  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  but 
seeing  him  in  the  heavenly  vision,  as  "one  born  out 
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of  due  season/’  he  was  vanquished.  “The  ramparts 
of  his  soul  fell  like'  the  walls  of  Jericho;  the  citadel 
was  carried  in  an  hour,  and  its  ample  magazines 
were  captured  for  the  service  of  the  Lord.”  He 
left  Jerusalem  a haughty  Pharisee,  vindictive  and 
cruel ; “he'  came  from  Damascus  with  a heart 
yearning  toward  all  mankind,  with  the  humility  of 
a child,  and  with  affections  as  tender  as  a woman’s 
love.  He  went  toward  Damascus  with  an  intellect 
narrowed  down  to  a rapier’s  point  and  harder  than 
steel;  he  came  from  Damascus  with  an  intellect 
broadened  and  fused  with  divine  fire,  and  with  a 
logic  so  invincible,  and  with  its  links  so  warm  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  molded  the  thought  of  the 
world  for  eighteen  centuries.”  * 

What  changed  the  persecutor  into  apostle  ? He 
answers,  “I  met  Jesus  Christ  on  the  way  in  a light 
from  heaven.” 

This  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  “imprisoned  in 
the  hardest  Pharisaic  shell,  appears  suddenly  under 
his  feet,  looking  down  upon  it  in  triumphant  scorn, 
much  as  we  may  suppose  the  immortal  spirit,  new- 
risen  in  glory,  looks  down  on  the  body  which  lately 
encumbered  it.  This  Paul,t  once  so  flint-hearted, 
so  intolerant  from  sectarian  hate,  becomes  under 
the  new  influx  as  tender-hearted  as  a child,  and 
writes  that  chapter  on  charity  J which  has  been  a 
sweet  lyric  of  the  heart,  and  tongued  its  highest 
inspiration  to  the'  present  hour.”  § 

In  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  on  a tablet 
in  honor  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect. 
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is  inscribed,  “Si  momimentum  requiris  circumspiceJ^ 
(“If  you  would  behold  his  monument,  look 
around.”) 

Could  we'  ascend  some  height,  with  vision  ex- 
tended to  sweep  the  most  distant  horizons  of  earth, 
and  survey  the  memorials  of  Paul’s  missionary 
labors,  we  would,  in  the  noblest  superstructures, 
the  sweetest  charities,  but  see  the  monuments  of 
that  power  which  transformed  him  into  an  apos- 
tle, and  which,  through  him,  worked  the  moral 
regeneration  of  society  and  states.  The  system 
which  lifted  Europe  out  of  barbarism,  found  Briton 
a horde  of  savages,  and  changed  it  to  the  England 
of  to-day,  dashed  into  fragments  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars,  and  on  the  ruins  of  paganism  built  the 
Christian  communions  into  which  tidings  of  im- 
mortality came,  full  and  free,  eventuating  in  Chris- 
tendom— or,  Christ’s  kingdom — is  the  result,  in 
a large  degree,  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  Saul.  Diomede  had  noticed  Saul  consent- 
ing unto  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  learned  of  his 
cruel  zeal.  He  continued  to  observe  his  course; 
from  an  officer  with  him  when  converted  he  learned 
of  the  change.  The  death  of  Stephen  and  the 
conversion  of  Saul  prepared  him  for  the  trial  await- 
ing. To  evade  the  obloquy  attached  to  Saul’s 
name,  it  was  changed  to  Paul. 


Chapter  XLIII 

WHEN  the  storm  of  persecution  broke,  the 
Bethesda  Hospital  was  ready  to  give  refuge 
to  those  it  impoverished.  Benoni’s  investments 
yielded  rich  revenue.  Wealthy  beneficiaries  of  the 
Christ,  such  as  Chuza  and  Jairus,  contributed. 
Distant  cities  sent  collections  for  ‘‘the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem.’’ 

Whatever  the  founder  did  prospered.  He  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the’  deaf,  feet  to  the  lame. 
He  made  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy,  and  was 
a father  to  the  orphaned.  He  cheered  the  martyr 
and  equipped  the  missionary.  His  charity  dis- 
armed antagonism,  and  the  hospice  was  unmo- 
lested. Even  the’  eagle  of  Rome  spread  shelter- 
ing wings  over  its  portals.  Its  sisters  of  mercy 
threaded  the  darkest*  streets  without  insult,  their 
goodness  better  security  than  police  protection. 
The  Red  Cross  hrassart  was  a passport  to  all  who 
wore  it.  John,  the  loved  and  loving,  was  its  chap- 
lain ; the  Madonna  found  it  a serene  retreat.  Mary 
Magdalena,  chaste  as  snow,  presided  over  the  out- 
cast ward,  and  won  back  to  chastity  its  patients. 
Stephen  had  been  its  trustee,  and  within  its  ora- 
tories of  prayer  he'  had  been  prepared  for  the  mar- 
tyr’s crown.  Benoni  conquered  an  earth-born  love 
by  the  expulsive  power  of  the  great  motive  that 
took  reside'nce  in  his  heart.  The  charities  of  un- 
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born  ages  shaped  in  his  mind,  and  thousands  of 
Bethesdas — Houses  of  Mercy — have  risen  up  to 
monument  his  consecration.  His  gentleness  and 
benevolence  made  him  great: 

“ Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’T  is  only  noble  to  be  good; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.” 


Until  Christianity  began  to  soften  the  world’s 
heart,  public  charities  were  unknown.  The  hy- 
gienic bath — Bethesda,  “House  of  Mercy” — was 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  eleemosynary  institution 
in  the  East.  Upon  its  porticos,  adorned  by  pen- 
tagonal marble  pillars,  the  blind,  lame,  and  para- 
lyzed lay  on  mats,  awaiting  the  effervescence  of 
the  waters  when  their  medicinal  virtues  were  most 
potent.  Oriental  fancy  attributed  this  moving  to 
an  angel.  It  was  due  probably  to  the  bubbling  of 
carbonic-acid  gas,  which  gives  the  sparkle  and  bead 
to  champagne  wine.  How  little  real  benevolence 
existed  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a poor  para- 
lytic had  lain  there  for  years  without  a kindly  word 
or  hand  to  help  him  into  the  pool  when  it  was 
“troubled.”  Until  Jesus  became  his  benefactor  he 
was  without  assistance. 

The  Circensian  game’s  had  brutalized  the  Ro- 
man heart.  When  Nero,  as  an  actor  and  minstrel, 
was  starring  the  Grecian  cities,  and  proposed  to 
perform  at  Athens,  Dionysius  (Caspar)  arose  and 
protested,  and  moved  to  prepare  for  the  brutalities 
of  the  arena  by  razing  to  the  ground  the  Temple 
of  Pity.  It  was  the'  cruelty  of  these  gladiatorial 
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shows  that  led  the  early  Christians  to  vehement 
hostility  to  the  theater  and  circus.  The  State  knew 
nothing  of  paternal  government  exercised  for  the 
relief  of  unfortunate  subjects. 

The  introduction  of  Christian  ethics  not  only 
founded  Church  charities,  but  induced  benevolences 
at  the  public  cost.  Until  the  Great  Teacher  came, 
there  was  not  an  asylum  or  school  established  by 
the  government  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  influence  of  Christianity  or  society  has  always 
been  much  broader  than  its  expression  in  its  own 
institutes.  Jesus  said  that  his  disciples  would  do 
greater  works  than  he  performed.  He  enthroned 
the  principles  and  warmed  the  love  that  would  ma- 
terialize in  the  varied  forms  of  charity  that  consti- 
tute the  glory  of  applied  Christianity. 

The  parable  of  the'  Good  Samaritan  was  illus- 
trated in  the  “Bethesda”  Hospital,  the  name  being 
suggested  by  the  healing  pool. 

The  parable  is  the  Orphean  harp  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  whose  music  of  love  “the  houses  of  mercy’’ 
have  uprisen  that  crown  our  hill-tops.  Paul’s  lyric 
of  charity  is  a symphony  inspired  by  this  harp: 
“Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity,  for  love  is  the 
seraph,  and  faith  and  hope  but  the  wings  with 
which  it  flies.”  * 

A prism  separates  a beam  of  light  into  seven 
colored  rays — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet.  Love  is  a prism.  Paul  gives 
us  the  spectrum — the'  analysis  of  love.  Read  it  as 
he  resolves  it,  and  notice  that  the  elements  are 
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common  names;  that  they  are  virtues  which  can 
be  practiced  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  how 
by  a multitude  of  small  things  and  ordinary  graces 
the  supreme  thing,  the  whole  is  made.”  * 

Benoni  was  a prismatic  character,  a living  rain- 
bow that  scarfed  the  cloud  of  persecution,  and 
prophesied  the’  clearing-up  shower,  when  the 
world,  redeemed  by  love,  shall  in  the  sunshine 
of  some 


, “Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,” 

be  saved  to  sin  no  more,  nor  sorrow  see. 


* Drummond, 


Chapter  XLIV 

Herod  returned  to  Tiberias,  Diomede  was 
made  master  of  his  palace.  With  Diomede 
as  captain  of  his  guards  and  Miriam  as  mistress 
of  functions,  Herod  sought  to  placate  his  sub- 
jects— a wise'  policy.  The  new  regime  madd  it 
possible  for  him  to  resume  his  residence  at  his 
Galilean  capital.  The  people  would  not  consent 
for  the  return  of  Herodias  and  Salome.  They 
alternated  residence  between  Baise  and  Caesarea. 
Tiberias  was  a Roman  city,  and  there  was  a 
^‘Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.” 

Herod  was  outwardly  a Jew,  and  inwardly  a 
Roman.  Diomede’s  influence  mollified  his  temper, 
and  he  refrained  from  molesting  Christians.  The 
apostles  were  Galileans,  and  this  modified  his  rule. 

Miriam  conducted  the  palace  entertainments 
unostentatiously.  Her  principles  would  not  per- 
mit pagan  revelry,  such  as  Herodias  had  pro- 
moted. The  union  of  Diomede  and  Miriam  was 
blessed  with  a son,  baptized  Marcus  Benoni  Cor- 
nelius. Marcus  was  a common  Latin  praenomen, 
Benoni  was  in  honor  of  Bethesda’s  pryor,  and  Cor- 
nelius was  the  family  patronymic  of  the  line  from 
which  Diomede  sprang,  a house  honored  by  such 
scions  as  Scipio,  Sulla,  and  the  Gracchi. 

Herod  permitted  the  formation  in  the  palace  of 
a Church,  composed  of  his  officers  and  retainers. 
277 
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The  complacency  of  Herod  composed  the  hos- 
tility of  the  people,  and  he  was  undisturbed.  The 
position  was  an  unpleasant  one  to  Diomede. 
When  Pilate  was  removed  and  Marcellus  ap- 
pointed, through  the  influence  of  friends  at  court 
Diomede  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem,^  and  as- 
signed to  the  guardianship  of  the  gates  and  the 
curatorship  of  the  Roman  properties.  The  cohort, 
of  which  his  century  was  a constitute'nt,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea  as  the  proconsular  guard.  One 
of  the  captains  at  the  capital  was  a kinsman,  a 
proselyte,  and  bore  the  name  of  Cornelius,  who 
became  a reprisal  of  the  Nazarene  faith — “a  deVout 
man  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  which  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
alway.’'  The  legion  was  the  Italian  Band. 

The  zeal  of  Nicode'mus  and  Diomede  for  the 
Nazarene’s  cause  invited  the  hate  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  they  were  alert  to  bring  them 
trouble. 

In  the  founding  era  of  the  gospel  a Christian 
soldier  incurred  great  peril.  The  disuse  of  such 
epithets  as  “By  Jove!  By  Hercules  I”  betrayed 
him.  His  Christian  vow  required  a breach  of 
pagan  rites.  His  silence  when  others  shouted  the 
litanies,  his  refusal  to  bow  to  the  effigies,  was 
irritating.  The  Church  pronounced  war  fratricidal. 
Martial  Romans  regarded  the  mild  and  propitious 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  tending  to  cow- 
ardice. Mars  was  their  favorite  divinity;  the  red 
star  their  augur.  In  war,  sacrifices  and  lustrations 
were  offered  the  war-god.  Bravery,  skill,  service, 
went  for  naught  if  the  legionary  failed  to  honor  the 
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divinities.  The  more  conspicuous  the'  recalcitrant 
for  valor,  the  more  certainly  he  invited  a violent 
doom.  If  he  sought  discharge  he  incurred  the  con- 
tempt of  superiors,  and  became  a candidate  for 
martyrdom.  Diomede’s  ancestors  followed  the 
eagles  of  Julius;  he  was  bred  to  arms;  averse  to 
the  monotony  of  civic  life;  but,  from  the  hour  of 
his  conversion,  he  had  desired  to  drop  the  sword. 
The  cruelties  of  Herod  and  Pilate  had  disgusted 
him  with  arms.  To  tender  his  resignation  was  to 
sue  for  disgrace.  An  order  came  from  Macro, 
prime  minister,  requiring  each  Centurion  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  standards  and  of  Tiberius. 
Diomede  sought  advice  of  his  Bishop.  The  prelate 
bade  him  choose  between  the  sacred  rolls  and  the 
sword.  He  rejected  the  sword,  kissed  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  received  the  episcopal  benediction. 

A load  lifted,  the  Centurion  hastened  to  the  pro- 
consul,  and  informed  him  that,  being  a Christian, 
he  could  not  sacrifice.  The  proconsul  gave  him  a 
look  of  pity  and  surprise,  that  one  with  so  noble  a 
record  should  exchange  the  Eagle  for  the  Cross. 
Loath  to  condemn,  with  tender  tone  he  said: 
^'Thou  art  bound  by  thy  vows,  made  on  the  altar 
and  the  sword-hilt  when  thee  swore  fealty  to 
Caesar.” 

Diomede  rejoined:  ‘^Most  noble  Marcellus,  by 
whom  is  the  emperor  better  esteemed  than  by 
Christians?  We  pray  that  his  reign  may  be  pros- 
perous, that  his  soldiers  may  be  loyal.  I am  ready 
to  give  my  service  and  my  life  to  Rome,  but  I can 
not  renounce  Christ.  I have  seen  his  works,  wit- 
nessed his  death.  By  chance  I saw  him  trans- 
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figured  a God.  I have  conversed  with  Lazarus, 
a Temple  scribe,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead. 
I have  seen  and  conversed  with  Jesus  since  his 
crucifixion  and  his  resurrection.  He  looked  upon 
me  from  the  cross,  and  seemed  to  say:  T know 
thy  heart,  Diomede.  Thou  wouldst  crown,  rather 
than  crucify.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  thou 
shalt  receive  a crown  of  life.'  Through  his  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  separating  Jew  and  Roman 
I have  Miriam  for  a wife.  How,  noble  Tribune, 
can  I abjure  him,  and  hope  for  mercy?  Once  I 
heard  him  say:  ‘He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal.'  I am  shut  up  to  fidelity  to  Him 
whom  I believe  to  be'  the  Savior  of  all  who  love 
and  trust  him.  If  idolatrous  homage  or  death  is 
the  alternative,  then  I must  die” 

Marcellus : “Pretty  talk,  Diomede ; but  it  is 
chaff.  Sacrifice  as  bidden,  for  Caesar  has  it  in  mind 
to  promote  thee  to  the  prefecture  of  a legion; 
provoke  his  ire,  and  his  favor  will  turn  to  fury." 

The  Tribune  with  that  pliability  incident  to  dis- 
trust of  paganism,  urged  Diomede  to  yield  to  cus- 
tom with  mental  reservation,  but  his  Christian  hon- 
esty would  not  allow  such  duplicity.  In  vain, 
therefore',  the  casuistry  and  bribe. 

The  argument  was  shifted  to  an  appeal  to  Dio- 
mede's love  for  wife  and  child,  to  which  the  Cen- 
turion replied:  “My  Miriam  is  by  natural  birth  a 
Jewess;  but  by  spiritual,  a daughter  of  the  Christ. 
The  same'  quenchless  love  that  fires  my  devotion 
burns  in  her  breast.  She  would  rather  see  me 
chained  to  a galley-oar,  scourged  to  the  dungeon 
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of  a convict-mine,  fed  to  a lion  in  the  arena,  suffer 
and  die  with  me",  than  see  me  betray  the  Lord  who 
bought  us,  or  stamp  an  apostate’s  stigma  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  our  child.  It  is  useless,  noble  Mar- 
cellus,  to  parley.  I will  not  torture  thy  compassion 
farther.  Thou  art  one  of  the  hundred  hands  of  the 
Briarean  Caesar ; but  thou  art  kinder  than  thy  mas- 
ter. Condemn,  for  I will  die  rather  than  deny.” 

This  speech  the  more  enraged  the  minions, 
votaries,  and  sectaries.  They  roared  pro^ 

fani!”  like  maddened  aurochs,  and  shouted,  “Throw 
him  to  the  wild  beasts  !” 

The  ^dile,  in  charge  of  the  Circensian  games 
at  Caesarea,  being  present,  conquered  by  the  heroic 
bearing  of  the  Centurion,  sought  interposition  by 
reminding  them  that  combats  with  wild  beasts  had 
been  abolished,  and  they  could  not  hope  for  such 
an  atrocious  spectacle  as  they  wished  to  witness. 

Balked,  they  revived  the  hurrah : “Send  him 
a birthday  present  to  Tiberius,  and  Macro  will  give 
him  to  the  lion.  The  gods  hunger  for  the 
offering !” 

Marcellus  unrolled  the  parchment  and  read  the 
decretal:  “The  angered  deities  must  be’  propiti- 
ated. The  divine  will  of  the  emperor  must  be 
recognized,  and  piety  and  loyalty  substitute  the 
heresies  which  menace  the  empire,  provoking  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods.” 

Seeing  the  Centurion  was  incorrigible,  the  Pro- 
curator sent  him  to  the  castle.  Miriam  proved 
equal  to  the  trial.  No  mother  of  Maccabees  or 
Spartan  sending  her  sons  to  battle,  bidding  them 
return  with  or  on  their  shields  surpassed  her,  as 
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with  heroine  fortitude  she  encouraged  Diomede 
to  stand  to  his  red-cross  ensign.  She  preferred 
to  be  the  widow  of  a martyr,  or  a partner  of  his 
doom,  than  the  wife  of  a living  recreant.  She  pre- 
ferred that  the  mantle  of  a martyr  should  fall  on 
Cornelius,  rather  than  the  purple  of  the  Centurion. 

Diomede,  with  the  herb  hearts-ease  blossoming 
in  his  bosom,  composedly  rested  in  his  cell  and 
patiently  awaited  his  doom. 

^‘Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust,”  the  prison  proved  a palace’.  His  heroine 
wife  cheered  him,  and  bade  him  be  strong.  The 
Bethesda  Hospice  met  his  every  want,  and  the 
admiring  Marcellus  encouraged  the'  amenities  that 
soothed  his  imprisonment. 


Chapter  XLV 

ON  the  day  of  judgment  the  hall  filled  with  ex- 
cited people  and  auxiliaries.  The  Tribune 
mounted  the  bema,  summoned  a lictor,  bade  Dio- 
mede take  his  sword  by  its  point,  deliver  the  hilt 
to  the  officers's  hand  to  be  broken,  at  which  hu- 
miliation many  of  the  legionaries  muttered  dis- 
approval. Diomede  was  stripped  of  his  insignia 
by  slaves.  The  officer  broke  the  sword  in  twain, 
and  cast  the  pieces  at  his  feet.  No  sign  of  shame 
mantled  Diomede's  cheek.  His  eye  expanded  with 
ecstasy.  A ruddy  hue  suffused  his  face ; but  it  was 
the  rose  of  victory.  Facing  the  frenzied  rabble, 
he  stepped  aside,  placed  his  sandaled  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  a carved  dragon  that  supported  the  tri- 
• bunal,  snatched  a palm  from  the  hand  of  a heroic 
effigy,  waved  it  over  his  head,  and  exclaimed, 
“CHRISTIANSUS  SUMr  Cl  AM  A CHRIS- 
TIAN !”) 

His  foes  were  awed  into  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  the  anguished  cry  of  a woman,  who 
parted  and  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  Diomede's  neck.  Amid  inter- 
mingled sobs,  she  cried : “Thou  art  worthy,  O my 
Diomede!  United  by  Christ's  grace,  death  shall 
not  divide  us !"  Here  and  there  kindly  faces  shone 
with  approval,  in  contrast  with  reprobation  glower- 
ing on  the  countenances  of  others.  Even  the  stern 
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Tribune  broke  down,  but  with  affected  fortitude 
he  commanded:  “Away  with  him  to  the  castle; 
anon,  to  Rome  Marcellus  hurried  off.  The  lic- 
tor  waved  his  fascine,  and  hoarsely  called,  “Guards, 
ho!  Attend!  Lead  on  to  Antonia T The  mob 
menaced,  but  pressed  back  by  the  spears,  fell  be- 
hind, and  followed  to  the  fortress.  Nic6demus 
took  Miriam  in  a cabriolet  to  his  house,  where, 
soothed  by  friends,  solaced  by  grace,  she  regained 
composure. 

Marcellus  was  not  disposed  to  humiliate'  Dio- 
mede beyond  the  cruel  ceremony  of  deposition 
from  rank,  and,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
populace,  provided  a guard  from  the'  Italian  band, 
a battalion  of  which  having  escorted  him  from 
Caesarea,  commanded  by  Longinus,  to  convey  him 
to  Rome.  He  furnished  transportation  for  Miriam 
and  Cornelius,  and  a special  detail  to  provide  for 
their  comfort.  They  traveled  the  same’  route  they 
had  traversed  in  coming  to  Jerusalem  as  far  as 
Lydda,  where  they  detoured  to  Caesarea.  They 
passed  the  Bethoron  gap,  where  Diomede  had 
fought  and  captured  Barabbas.  While  at  Latron, 
a village  populated  by  bandits,  they  learned  that 
the  released  chieftain  had  returned  to  his  old 
haunts,  not  to  plunder  and  kill,  but  to  dissuade 
his  erstwhile  comrades  from  their  lawless  life,  to 
tell  them  of  the  Christ  who  had  been  substituted 
for  him,  and  who  in  his  stead  died  on  the  tree 
prepared  for  his  execution.  Several  of  the  ban- 
ditti he  had  led  had  yielded  to  his  entreaty,  and 
were  leading  Christian  lives.  The  Christ  died  as  a 
substitute  for  each  of  us,  as  he  did  for  Barabbas. 
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He  bore  our  sins  on  the  cross.  The  lash  that  lacer- 
ated him  was  deserved  by  us.  “By  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.”  “The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him.” 

From  Lydda  they  journeyed  to  Caesarea,  and 
there  shipped  on  a bireme  to  Puteoli.  When  Pu- 
teoli  was  reached,  Longinus  graciously  allowed 
Diomede,  on  parole,  to  remain  a week,  guest  of 
Josephus.  He  held  interviews  with  resident  Chris- 
tians, where,  free  from  Jewish  Intolerance,  they  en- 
joyed liberty.  A portion  of  the  legion,  of  which 
Diomede'  was  a deposed  Centurion,  was  stationed 
at  Misenum.  Many  courtesies  were’  extended  by 
the  army  and  navy  to  the  prisoner,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  communicate  with  Caesar  at  Caprae,  an 
island  near  by,  to  which  Tiberius  had  retired,  but 
he  was  indulging  in  one  of  those  orgies  that  dis- 
graced his  later  life,  and  could  not  be  reached. 
Macro,  his  prime  minister,  wals^at  Rome,  where 
practically  he  reigned  as  Imperator.  The  naval 
band,  attached  to  the  fortress  at  Misenum,  pro- 
cured a handsome  pinnace  belonging  to  the  ad- 
miral commanding  the  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
and  visited  Puteoli  and  sere’naded  Diomede.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  there  cherished  no  sympathy 
with  the  decree  which  deposed  and  doomed  the 
brave  Centurion.  All  hoped  he  would  be  spared 
the  ordeal,  or,  if  compelled  to  endure  it,  that  he 
would  conquer  his  freedom  and  regain  his  rank 
as  the  prize  of  arenic  victory.  Could  Tiberius  have 
been  reached  he  would  probably  have,  arrested  the 
proceedings,  as  he  had  disapproved  the  patronage 
his  son  had  bestowed  upon  the  cruel  Circensian 
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games.  Macro  was  thirsting  for  popularity,  which 
he  hoped  to  secure  by  a bloody  spectacle,  which 
kind  of  entertainment  had  been  suspended  since 
the  death  of  Druses. 

Electra  endeavored  to  dissuade  Miriam  from 
going  to  Rome,  but  her  purpose  had  crystallized 
to  cling  to  her  husband  to  the  last,  hoping  she 
might  perish  with  him  on  the  same  funeral  pyre 
should  he  fall  in  the  combat.  In  answer  to  Elec- 
tra’s  importunity  Cornelius  was  left  in  her  custody. 
Most  touching  was  the  farewell  of  Diomede  with 
his  boy.  The  little  fellow  was  too  young  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  the  parting,  but,  child- 
like, begged  to  be  permitted  to  go  wih  his  parents. 
Miriam  was  wild  with  woe,  and  fairly  smothered 
the  child  with  kisses.  Eyes  unused  to  weeping 
rained  tears  as  they  witnessed  the  farewell.  Lon- 
ginus drew  his  vizor  to  hide  his  swimming  eyes. 
The'  little  boy  soon  forgot,  and  amused  himself 
pitching  discs,  or  in  building  sand-forts  on  the 
shingle  of  the  shore.  Every  step  the  parents  took 
the  dust  was  pitted  with  tears.  Miriam  drew  the 
curtains  of  her  palanquin,  and  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep.  Diomede  bore  himself  with  Roman  forti- 
tude, and  faced  his  fate’  with  the  bearing  of  a hero 
who  saw  the  waving  of  a palm  beyond  the  blue 
sky  that  canopied  the  march.  No  indignities  were 
suffered,  and  Longinus  took  every  precaution  to 
spare  him  pain,  and  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  comfort 
Miriam.  Along  the  Appian  Way  by  easy  stages 
the  cortege  plodded  until  the  capital  was  reached, 
when  Diomede  was  assigned  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  Pragtorium  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  there'  to 
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await  the  birthday  fete  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  trial  of  issues  with  the  lion  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus. Pending  the  duel,  relatives,  army  frietids, 
and  disciples  sought  by  every  device  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  imprisonment,  and  to  secure  a reprieve 
through  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Miriam 
was  tenderly  cared  for,  and  allowed  daily  visits 
to  Diomede.  Diomede  remained  cheerfully  re- 
signed, only  concerned  for  the  suffering  anxiety  of 
Miriam : 

‘ ‘ Look  and  see  Christ’ s chosen  saint 

In  triumph  wear  his  Christ-like  chain! 

Nor  fear  lest  he  should  swerve  or  faint — 

His  life  is  Christ,  his  death  is  gain.” 


Chapter  XLVI 

For  the  birthday  of  Tiberius,  Macro  arranged 
a fetCf  intending  it  as  a surprise  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a coup  de  grace  to  win  back  the  waning 
fealty  of  the  people  by  reviving  the  old  games  and 
brutal  combats,  which  had  so  delighted  the  plebe- 
ians in  former  reigns.  The  proclamation  that  Dio- 
mede would  be'  subjected  to  the  lion-ordeal,  win- 
ning back  his  freedom  and  rank  if  he  killed  the 
lion,  a sacrifice  to  the  gods  should  he  lose  his  life, 
had  excited  the  greatest  interest.  Not  only  was 
the  city  on  tiptoe,  but  the  Campagnean  and  Cala- 
brian coasts  had  emptied  thousands  into  the  cap- 
ital. Tiberius,  in  seclusion  and  debauch  at  Caprae, 
had  been  guarded  to  keep  from  him  news  of 
Macro’s  scheme.  Druses,  his  son,  had  so  dis- 
pleased him  by  a gladiatorial  combat  between  two 
knights,  in  which  one  was  killed,  that  Macro  feared 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  spectacle. 

The  scene  of  combat,  the  Circus  Maximus,  was 
a huge  structure  with  an  oval  stadium  for  chariot 
racing.  It  would  seat  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand spectators.  On  this  occasion  it  was  packed 
with  a '‘great  cloud  of  witnesses.”  At  one  end 
were  the  carceres  (stalls)  where  the  horses  and  wild 
beasts  were  corraled ; in  the  middle  was  the  spina,, 
a long  broad  wall  which  the  charioteers  circled, 
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terminating  in  goals  (mela;)  at  each  end!  Three 
cones  of  carved  wood  posted  the  turnings  of  the 
stadium  (course) ; six  towers  and  a canal  pro- 
tected the  spectators  from  ferocious  animals  dur- 
ing the  combats.  Over  the  carceres,  at  the  ends, 
were  stone  towers,  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
games,  the  consuls,  and  guests  had  seats.  Over 
the  quadrangle  a silken  awning  was  spread,  listed 
with  colors,  giving  picturesqueness  to  the  scene. 
Bannerets,  allegorical  images,  and  floral  festoons 
added  brilliancy.  The’  parti-colored  apparel  of  the 
spectators  gave  the  amphitheater  the  aspect  of  a 
terraced  garden.  The  glinting  of  armor,  the 
gleaming  of  weapons,  the  nodding  of  plumes,  the 
prance  of  caparisoned  steeds,  gave  the  arena  the 
martial  appearance  of  a royal  review.  The  hoarse, 
growling  thunder  of  the  lions,  enraged  with  hun- 
ger, interjected  a salad  of  terror.  For  days  in 
advance  the  beasts  had  been  denied  animal  food, 
but  were  maddened  by  being  shown  and  made  to 
smell  warm  and  smoking  blood.  On  the  occasion 
of  this  fHe  a procession  was  formed,  led  by  a pla- 
toon of  praetors  mounted  on  jet-black  horses,  bear- 
ing battle-axe’s;  next,  came  porters  carrying  the 
effigies  of  the  gods  and  bronze  busts  of  Tiberius. 
Diomede  rode  in  a car  surrounded  by  soldiers  of 
a cohort.  Following,  were  athletes  who  amused 
with  feats  of  strength.  The  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
pire and  capital  rode  in  chariots,  succeeded  by 
legionaries,  the  rear  brought  up  by  a cavalcade 
of  mailed  horsemen,  their  casques  plumed  and  their 
lances  pennoned.  The  bravura  of  bands,  the 
clangor  of  arms,  the  tattoo  of  steel-shod  steeds  on 
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the  stone  streets,  filled  the  air  with  martial  sounds, 
reviving  the  memory  of  Caesarian  ovations  in  the 
epic  era  of  the  Empire. 

The  procession  entered  the  Porta  Pompce,  passed 
around  the  arena  in  grand  review,  and  emerged 
from  the  circus  through  the  Porta  Triumphalis. 
The  combat  was  staged  for  the  open  space  inter- 
vening the  spina  and  the  carceres.  At  the  spina 
Diomede  dismounted  the  car — “the  loadstone  of 
eyes.”  Two  heralds  in  full  panoply,  riding  Nissean 
chargers  richly  housed,  bearing  pennoned  jave- 
lins, pranced  in  opposite  directions,  ever  and  anon 
halting  to  proclaim : “Diomede,  a centurion  of  the 
Italian  Band,  on  service  in  the  proconsulship  of 
Judaea,  having  refused  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and 
homage  to  the  emperor,  hath  been  sent  thither 
by  the  procurator,  condemned  to  combat  with  the 
lion.  Should  he  slay  the  beast  and  gain  the  ver- 
dict of  the  princes  and  people,  he  will  be  restored 
to  liberty;  otherwise,  he  will  die  the  dishonored 
victim  of  the  offended  deities  !” 

Diomede  was  given  a sword,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  expert,  but  denied  armor,  save 
a steel  gauntlet  for  the  right  hand.  He  wore 
a short,  plaited  white  skirt,  decussated  on  the 
breast  with  a red  cross,  which  Miriam  had  em- 
broidered. Above  the  crucifix  was  wrought,  with 
threads  of  Etruscan  gold,  a crown.  His  neck  was 
bare,  and  his  well-rounded  shoulders  showed  a 
bust  of  which  an  Adonis  might  have  been  proud. 
His  feet  and  limbs  were  buskined  and  laced  with 
chequered  garters.  Lithe  of  limb,  elastic  as  a deer, 
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he  appeared,  like  Ulysses,  to  have  recovered  the 
strength  of  early  manhood.  The  sinews  of  a 
Samson  seemed  corded  in  his  shapely  arms.  Even 
the’  savage  Scythians,  toughened  by  the  rage  and 
rigor  of  a northern  clime,  and  nimbled  by  the 
training  of  the  gymnasium,  looked  on  him  with 
admiring  envy.  The  daily  exercise  required  of 
Roman  soldiers,  long  marches,  the  weight  of 
heavy  armor,  had  impacted  his  flesh  and  strength- 
ened his  sinews.  Escorted  by  a platoon  of  sol- 
diers, he  stepped,  with  the  stride  of  a gladiator, 
to  the  assigned  position,  and,  with  dauntless  eye, 
swept  the  ampitheater.  The  concentric  seats  were 
packed  with  a throng  hungry  for  the  spectacle. 
A smile,  bland  as  that  which  waked  Psyche  in 
the’  bower  of  love,  rippled  about  his  mobile  lips. 
The  straight,  double-edged  blade  was  firmly 
clinched  in  his  mailed  hand.  He  stood  as  if  carved 
from  chalcedony,  his  calm  port  extorting  a shout 
of  applause  which  shook  the  tiled  roof,  ruffled  the 
canopy,  and  drowned  the  roar  of  the  famished 
lion.  The  gaze  of  twice  ten  thousand  alien  eyes 
failed  to  intimidate  him.  He  had  seen  the  Naza- 
rene  lead  captivity  captive  from  the  Cross,  and 
rise  triumphant  and  trophied  from  the  fortress 
of  death;  he  had  marked  the  angelic  transfigura- 
tion of  Stephen's  face  when,  through  the  cloven 
heavens,  he  saw  the  enthroned  Christ  extending 
the  martyr's  crown;  and  these  sacred  memories 
braced  him  for  the  ordeal,  and  endued  him  with 
saintly  courage  for  the  unequal  combat.  Miriam, 
heavily  veiled,  seated  herself  in  a stall  where  she 
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could  be  seen  by  Diomede.  Taking  from  her 
shoulders  a scarlet  scarf,  she  waved  him  cheer. 
His  eagle  eye  caught  the  signal,  and,  shifting  his 
sword,  he  removed  his  gauntlet,  and  threw  his 
beloved  an  answering  salute.  Replacing  his  glove 
and  regrasping  his  sword,  he  said  to  the  lictor : ‘T 
am  ready  to  be  offered.  Let  forth  the  lion 
At  the  wave  of  a purple  flag,  trumpets  thrilled, 
drums  ruffled,  and,  with  a roar  like  rumbling 
thunder,  the  lion  bounded  from  his  cage  into  the 
arena.  The'  guard  flew  to  covert.  The  glaring 
eyes  of  the  monarch  of  the  jungle  met  the  fixed, 
starlike  gaze  of  the  intrepid  Centurion.  The  huge 
beast,  with  panting  flanks,  lashing  his  sides  with 
his  bushy  tale  as  if  swinging  a chariot-whip, 
stealthily  approached  his  prey.  When  within  half 
a furlong  of  his  quarry,  he  crouched  for  the  deadly 
spring.  Planting  himself  firmly,  with  falchion 
aloft,  Diomede  stood  to  receive  the  bound.  Ere 
the  lion  could  alight  on  his  breast,  swift  as  a 
falcon,  the  weapon  descended,  inflicting  a stun- 
ning blow  on  his  massive  head.  The  beast  fell  at 
his  feet.  Feeling  the  rebound,  Diomede  staggered 
back,  but  ere  the  brute  could  recover  and  crouch 
for  another  leap,  the  flashing  blade  fell  like  the 
lightning’s  stroke,  beating  the  bleeding  beast  into 
the  dust.  The  applause  surged  like  the  sea.  In 
the  agonies  of  death-throes,  his  shaggy  mane 
dripping  with  gore,  the  desperate  lion  rallied  for 
a final  plunge.  With  gaping  jaws  and  lolling 
tongue  he  essayed  a forlorn  assault.  Rushing  to 
meet  the  charge,  Diomede  thrust  his  falchion 
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down  his  throat  to  the’  hilt,  and,  with  a heavy 
thud,  the  lion  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Alas!  in  the 
attack  the  sharp  claws  caught  the  temples  of  the 
hero,  opened  the  jugular  vein,  mutilated  the 
breast,  inflicting  mortal  injury.  The  hero,  how- 
ever, retained  his  footing;  with  the  stride  of  a 
victor  advanced,  placed  his  foot  on  the  lion’s  neck, 
and  branished  the  crimsoned  blade  above  the  gory 
head.  The  vast  throng  arose',  cheered,  gave  the 
sign  of  mercy,  and  the  Centurion  was  the  seem- 
ing victor,  his  honor  vindicated,  and  his  freedom 
won.  As  if  a winged  Pegasus,  Miriam  sprang  for- 
ward and  clasped  the  champion  in  her  cestused 
arms.  The  heralds  entered,  galloped  around  the 
arena  waving  bannerets,  and  with  stentorian  voices 
proclaimed  the  valor  of  the  victor.  Ladies  waved 
their  silken  scarfs  and  veils  of  lace.  A burst  of 
music  made  the  air  blossom  with  sweet  sounds. 
The  Editor  advanced,  bearing  a Centurion’s  sword 
to  exchange  for  the  falchion.  In  another  moment 
the  lance  of  Mars  would  have  touched  him,  a fesfa, 
rosy  and  redolent,  would  have  baldricked  his 
breast,  tapestries  of  azure  and  amber  would 
have  been  spread  at  his  feet,  and  the  chaplet 
of  laurel  would  have  twined  his  temple’s.  But, 
ere  the  crown  was  placed,  Diomede  reeled,  and 
fell  athwart  the  lion.  His  wounds  poured  rich 
libations.  From  lacerated  face  and  bleeding  breast 
the  life-current  flowed,  ebbing  fast.  The  arena 
swam  before  his  glazing  eyes,  and,  ere  the  e'x- 
ultant  shout  ceased  which  hailed  his  conquest, 
Diomede  was  dead.  There  he  lay,  ‘'butchered  to 
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make  a Roman  holiday’’ — ^‘death  or  life  the  play- 
things of  a crowd!” 

The  first  witness,  at  Rome,  to  the  Nazarene^s 
faith  had  been  mustered  into  “the  noble  army  of 
martyrs” — 

“Nobly  thy  course  is  run, 

Splendor  is  around  it 
In  the  high  warfare 
Of  heaven  grown  hoary 
Thou’rt  gone  like  the  summer  sun 
Shrouded  in  glory.” 

The  fading  chaplet  in  the  Editor’s  hand  twined 
not  his  bleeding  brow,  but  a dimless  diadem  was 
placed  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  his  faith — 

“That  crown  with  peerless  glory  bright 
Which  shall  new  luster  boast, 

When  victor’s  wreaths  and  monarchs’  gems 
Shall  blend  in  common  dust.” 

All  eyes  turned  in  tearful  pity  upon  Miriam. 
Touched  by  the'  ghastly  ruin  and  sobered  by  the 
awful  tragedy,  they  inwardly  cursed  “the  raven- 
ing creed,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  that  demanded 
the  costly  sacrifice. 

For  a moment  Miriam  gazed,  like  a Niobe, 
upon  the  form  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  then 
fell  heavily  upon  the  mangled  body.  Mercy  loosed 
the  silver  cord,  and  her  spirit  joined  the  hero  in 
the  home  of  the  immortals.  A holy  smile  lingered, 
as  if,  in  dying,  she  had  glimpsed  the  glory  within 
the  golden  gate  of  paradise.  Death  caught  the 
supernal  light  and  froze  it  in  her  serene  face.  They 
were  not  to  rest  apart.  Living,  they  had  stood 
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and  struggled,  one  in  heart-love,  for  each  other 
and  the  Christ.  Together,  they  had  passed  the 
crystal  ports  of  light.  On  earth  their  ashes  and 
memory  were'  to  blend — 

“ Wherever  the  brave  have  died. 

They  should  not  rest  apart; 

Living  they  struggled  side  by  side. 

Why  should  the  hand  of  death  divide 
A single  heart  from  heart?’* 


Afterwards,  when  the  disciples  met  in  Holy 
Communion  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
crucified  Master,  until  His  coming  for  crowning — 

“’T  was  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 

And  in  their  death  had  not  divided  been.” 


Slaves  attached  to  the  waist-cincture  a hook, 
and  were  about  to  drag  the  body  to  the  spoliarium. 
The'  .^^^dile  indignantly  bade  them  desist,  say- 
ing: “Victory  had  been  cried  when  the  lion  was 
slain,  Diomede  being  yet  alive  and  erect  on  his 
feet;  the  Editor  was  advancing  with  the  laurel 
when  the  hero  fell,  and,  therefore,  his  blood  should 
not  stain  the  dust  of  the  spoliarium.  He  is  no 
savage  Dacian,  no  red-haired  Cimbrian,  but  a 
Roman.  The  divine  Tiberius  would  not  have  his 
crimson  clay  dishonored.  Call  the'  litters,  and  let 
these  noble  relics  be  borne  on  a bier,  not  dragged 
away  like  a felon’s.” 

The  spectators,  subdued  by  the  valor  of  the 
Centurion,  whom  the'  ordeal  had  vindicated,  were 
grieved  at  his  death,  which  sorrow  was  heightened 
by  the  heart-break  of  Miriam. 
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Had  Diomede  survived,  he  would  have  been 
spared  further  trouble'.  Dead,  no  dishonor  to  his 
body  would  have  met  approval.  Tapestries  were 
spread,  the  bodies  were  gently  lifted  and  placed 
upon  the  litters.  An  escort  of  honor  attended 
the  palls  to  the  libitinariam,  where  the  bodies  were 
prepared  for  incineration,  according  to  Roman 
custom.  While  a dirge  was  played,  and  to  the 
slow  taps  of  muffled  drums,  the’  sobered  and  sad- 
dened spectators  slowly  scattered,  many  with 
heavy  hearts  and  half-suppressed  imprecations 
upon  the  head  of  the  drunken  and  insanely  vain 
emperor,  given  to  voluptuous  profanity  of  one 
of  the  daintiest  spots  on  earth — an  isle  of  enchant- 
ment, breathing  balm,  and  regnant  with  beauty. 

Macro,  master  of  the  spectacle,  went  into  hid- 
ing to  escape  the  vengeance  of  praetorians. 


Chapter  XLVII 

IN  consideration  of  Diomede’s  valor,  the  ^dile 
ordered  that  the  relics  should  be  embalmed, 
taken  to  the  Temple  of  Victory,  lie  in  state  upon  a 
catafalque  until  preparations  be  made  for  inciner- 
ation. The  army  officers,  elated  by  the  skill  and 
courage  of  their  comrade,  desired  a funeral  ova- 
tion, but  this  was  forbidden  by  the  prefect.  There 
were  believers  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  Prae- 
torium  who  would  have  canonized  the  martyr,  and 
pagan  sympathizers  who  would  have  apotheosized 
the  hero.  The  clamor  for  vengeance  was  trans- 
posed into  a pean  of  praise.  The  body,  had  the 
lion  survived,  they  would  have  flung  to  vultures, 
or  fed  to  beasts  in  the  carnivora,  had  become 
sacred.  The  devotion  of  Miriam,  and  her  de'ath 
from  a broken  heart,  in  pagan  esteem  had  trans- 
formed her  into  a goddess,  and  secured  for  her 
funeral  honors. 

Cremation  was  the  usage  of  patrician  Romans. 
The  cost  of  the  pyre,  of  unguents,  and  aromatic 
woods  put  incineration  beyond  the  means  of 
plebeians,  and  they  were  entombed. 

The  Goddess  Libitina  (Venus)  presided  over 
the  disposal  of  the  dead.  In  her  temple  were 
stored  the  funeral  paraphernalia.  The'  body  of 
Diomede  in  uniform,  after  lying  in  state,  was 
placed  on  a car,  elaborately  draped,  garlanded  with 
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evergreens  and  festooned  with  flowers.  The  car 
was  drawn  by  six  richly-caparisoned,  coal-black 
horses,  each  led  by  a liveried  equerry.  The  hired 
mourners,  with  bare  heads  and  disheveled  hair, 
followed  the  car,  filling  the  air  with  wails.  A choir 
chanted  misereres  and  sang  praises.  After  these 
came  the  sacrificer,  whose  office  was  to  offer  ob- 
lations and  animals. 

The  car  was  surrounded  by  officers  bearing 
the  armor  of  Diomede,  effigies  of  his  Cornelian 
ancestry,  the  sword  he  bore,  and  the  cincture  he 
wore  in  the  arena.  On  a richly-upholstered  bier, 
borne  by  slaves,  reposed  the  body  of  Miriam,  cov- 
ered with  a pall  fringed  with  Etruscan  gold.  A 
group  of  girls  in  snow-white  tunics  carried  the 
scarlet  sash  she  waved  in  the  amphitheater.  Be- 
hind were  chariots  bearing  citizens. 

A cavalcade  in  shining  armor,  preceded  by  mu- 
sicians, brought  up  the  rear.  When  the  forum 
was  reached  the  troopers  formed  a hollow  square 
around  the  rostrum.  The  effigies  were  placed 
upon  the  tribune,  guarded  by  lictors  armed  with 
battle-axes.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  effigies, 
the  orator  recited  the  faithful  services  and  valiant 
deeds  of  Diomede.  The  panegyrist  waved  the 
crimsoned  cincture  of  Diomede  over  the  bier,  and 
said : "‘He  was  a Roman,  and  died  as  Romans  die. 
We  treasure  his  virtues  and  valor,  though  the  gods 
spared  not.  Approving  his  courage,  the  deities 
nerved  his  arm  to  strike  and  slay  the  lion;  that 
none  might  presume  to  desert  the  holy  shrines, 
they  allowed  the  lion  to  despoil  him  of  the  laurel. 
We  honor  the  hero,  though  we  bow  to  the  decree 
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of  the  divinities!  May  his  shade  rest  under  the 
smile  of  the  appeased  gods!  May  the  furies  pur- 
sue the  demons  that  lured  him  to  error  and  ruin ! 
We’  praise  the  deities  who  reward  the  brave,  while 
they  rebuke  the  wrong.  Take  heed,  Romans ! 
Listen  not  to  the  sorceries  of  the  impure  demons 
who  lure  the  brave  to  abjure  the  shrine's  and  the 
holy  flames  of  the  altars.  Beware  of  the  anger  of 
Jove,  if  ye  refuse  homage  to  the  ensigns  and 
efflgies  and  the'  deified  emperor ! Worship  the  gods 
and  venerate  the  princes.  Soldiers,  see  this  splen- 
did ruin  ! What  woe  this  Nazarene  hath  wrought ! 
Our  emperor  was  about  to  reward  the  hero 
with  promotion,  when  he  refused  the  sacrifices. 
Let  the  death  of  this  valiant  Centurion  warn  to 
turn  from  the  lying  spirits ! Peace  to  his  ashes ! 
May  Pluto  have  mercy  on  his  shade !” 

When  the  orator  ceased,  the  Plamen  Dialis 
blessed  the  sacrifices,  and  they  were  led  to  the 
altar.  At  a bugle’-blast  the  procession  re- 
formed, and  moved  to  the  pyre  in  the  Field 
of  Mars.  It  was  built  of  resinous  woods;  im- 
ages of  wax  and  draperies  saturated  with  oils 
were  placed  upon  it.  A torch-bearer  lighted  the 
pile.  Comrades  threw  perfumed  unctions  on  the 
flames.  Silver  pipes  were’  brought,  in  which  aro- 
matic essences  were  smoked,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance.  The  bodies  were  soon  wreathed  in  rosy 
light,  glowing  like  an  aurora,  making  the  pallor 
of  death  blush  with  a transfiguring  light,  suggest- 
ing a chariot  of  fire  in  which  their  souls  rode  the 
skies  and  sought  the  stars.  No  scoff  was  uttered. 
All  were  awed  into  silence  while  the  flame  re- 
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solved  their  bodies  into  pearly  ashes.  The  good 
of  the  Roman  hero  symbolically  glowed  in  the 
fire-wreath  of  the  fragrant  pyre;  his  guilt  was 
wafted  to  oblivion  by  the  curling  smoke  the  soft- 
winged  zephyrs  fanned.  His  worth  had  been 
great ; the  lament  was  sincere.  Soldiers  kissed  his 
wounds.  When  the  pyre  was  consumed,  the'  ashes 
were  washed  with  wine,  perfumed,  commingled, 
and  placed  in  a porphyry  vase,  escorted  to  the 
columbarium^  deposited  in  a niche,  shut  in  by  a 
tablet  fitly  inscribed. 

In  view  of  the  pathetic  solemnities,  the  games 
that  usually  followed  such  obsequies  were  omitted. 
The  martyrdom  was  a theme  of  conversation  in 
court  and  army  circles,  resulting  in  many  conver- 
sions, among  them  several  nobles  and  officers. 

Fearing  that  the  alcove  in  which  the  ashes 
were  cenotaphed  might  become  a Christian  shrine, 
or  place  a premium  upon  unbelief  of  the  deities, 
the  prefect,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pontifex,  spir- 
ited away  the  inurned  ashes,  probably  to  the  Cata- 
combs, that  the  spot  of  sepulture  might  be  un- 
known. The  authorities  afterward  felt  much  re- 
gret that  so  high  honors  had  been  permitted, 
seemingly,  by  imperial  approval  in  deference  to  the 
spirit  of  hero-worship  which  ruled  the  hour,  the 
real  reason  being  strategic,  intended  to  blunt  the 
influence  of  the  martyrdom  by  diverting  attention 
to  fidelity  to  the  Roman  virtue,  valor^  which  had 
filled  the  calendar  with  the  record  and  the  Pan- 
theon with  the  image's  of  so  many  demi-gods. 

Rome  was  soon  visited  by  missionaries.  The 
faith  spread.  The  golden  age  of  martyrdom  en- 
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sued.  Many  coveted  the  martyr’s  crown.  The 
sublimely  rare  became’  the  ordinary.  Christians 
cherished  the  Confessor’s  memory.  They  inurned 
their  ashes,  stacked  their  bones  in  the  Catacombs, 
remembered  their  deeds  and  words.  Ah,  brave 
Diomede,  thy  ashes  have  long  been  lost  to  every 
eye  save  that  of  the  Omniscient;  left  these  eigh- 
teen centuries  without  an  epitaph  or  chronicle ! 
‘'A  life  is  not  always  thrown  away  when  it  is 
poured  out  as  was  the  water  of  Bethlehem  at  the 
feet  of  the  Great  King ; otherwise  the  costly  missile 
from  great  ordinance  would  be  thrown  away, 
when  in  breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  enemy’s 
fortress  it  is  broken  itself.”  * 

“Ashes  to  ashes — dust  to  dust; 

He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great. 

Gone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own. 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  state. 

And  that  he  wears  a truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 

And  in  the  solemn  temple  leave  him. 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him.” 

Brave  Diomede!  Gentle  Miriam  I Farewell! 


* Life  of  Bishop  Hannington. 


Chapter  XLVIII 

HRISTIANITY  entered  Rome,  and  spread 


without  observation.  Jews,  converted  at 
Pentecost;  returned  soldiers,  discipled  while  on 
duty  in  the  Holy  Land,  introduced  it  to  the  capital. 
For  years  after  the  inartyrdom  of  Diomede  Chris- 
tians were  not  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and 
were  not  recognized  as  a distinct  sect  until  the 
Neroan  persecution  brought  them  into  promi- 
nence. Augustus  had  revived  the  Lex-  MajestatiSy 
which  had  lapsed  into  desuetude.  Whoever  was 
offensive  to  the  emperor  and  his  favorites  was 
arraigned  by  the  law  of  majesty.  Tiberius  felt 
the  smart  of  satire.  While  affecting  to  resist  dei- 
fication, he’  permitted  in  his  presence  the  decision 
of  the  ignoble  competition  of  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  debated  among  themselves  the  honor  of 
erecting  a temple’  to  him.*  Diomede  was  guilty 
of  unbelief  and  violated  majesty,  his  loyalty  to 
Christ  compelling  him  to  refuse  homage  to  a mere 
man  and  to  images. 

Macro,  taking  advantage  of  the  senility  and 
debauch  of  the  emperor,  sequestered  in  the  isle 
of  Caprae,  issued  the  edict  under  which  the  Cen- 
turion was  condemned.  Securing  the  complicity 


*Tac.  Ann.  iv,  556. 
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of  Marcellus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  procon- 
sulate, Pilate  having  been  banished,  he  issued  a 
decree  to  test  the  fealty  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
deities  and  the  prince.  Thus  the  wily  premier 
sought  to  disguise  his  treachery  to  Caesar,  and 
escape  the  fate  of  Sejanus.  The  birthday  fete  was 
surreptitiously  arranged.  He  aimed  to  captivate 
the  people  by  a return  to  Circensian  entertain- 
ments. 

Naturally  Diomede^s  fidelity  to  the  new  relig- 
ion would  excite  inquiries  as  to  the  faith  which 
could  induce  a legionary  to  surrender  life  rather 
than  deny  its  Author.  The  tragedy,  including  the 
heart-break  of  the  beautiful  Jewess,  seen  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  their  huzzas  hushed  into 
silence  by  the  awful  denouement,  would  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  funeral  honors  bestowed,  helped 
to  keep  alive  the  query,  “What  led  to  the  splendid 
sacrifice  ?” 

Christian  soldiers  returning  from  Syria,  elated 
by  the  constancy  of  their  comrade,  the  indignation 
kindled  by  the  sacrifice,  would  not  let  the  matter 
rest.  They  rehearsed  the  valor  and  virtue  of  these 
scions  of  the  united  houses  of  Hur  and  Cornelii; 
repeated  the  story  of  Stephe'n^s  transfiguration, 
the  romance  of  PauFs  conversion,  and  openly  wit- 
nessed their  own  adoption  of  the  Nazarene^s  re- 
ligion. They  preached  in  the  Prsetorium,  testified 
around  their  camp-fires,  and  gained  converts  in 
barracks  and  “Caesar's  household." 

Such  was  the  revolt  against  gladiatorial  com- 
bats and  ordeals,  that  the  emperors  were  forced 
for  a season  to  their  suppression.  Caligula  issued 
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a manifesto  deploring  games  in  which  five  men 
were  slain,  and  excoriating  those  wicked  enough 
to  witness  them. 

Claudius,  indeed,  instituted  single’  fights  in 
which  many  men  were  killed ; yet  coerced  by  pub- 
lic sentiment  ordered  a man-eating  lion,  whose 
roaring  reminded  of  Diomede’s  death,  to  be 
killed,*  yet  he  covertly  connived  at  amusements 
that  introduced  tigers  and  aurochs  to  extort  con- 
fessions of  guilt,  or  to  end  the  lives  of  criminals. 
For  censure  of  such  spectacles  Seneca  was  ban- 
ished. 

Silently  the  religion  of  love  worked.  In  the 
ghetto  and  quarries  the  glad  tidings  were  pro- 
claimed and  many  converts  won.  Nightly  the  dis- 
ciples stole  into  the'  chapels  of  the  Catacombs, 
where,  amid  sepulchral  gloom,  they  worshiped. 
Who,  looking  upon  these  ghost-like  figures  flitting 
amid  the  ghastly  relics — skulls  and  cross-bones — 
could  have  forecasted  that  the  Church  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  to  emerge  into  the  Church  of  the 
Cathedral ; that  in  such  a cradle  was  being  rocked 
the  Hercules  that  was  to  ‘‘turn  the  world  upside 
down !” 

Here  lived  for  years,  in  chambers  carved  in  the 
tufa,  many  who  preached  the  doctrines  and  hopes 
of  Christianity,  served  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  martyrs,  and  furnished  an  asylum  for  fugitives 
from  persecution. 

The  conquests  of  the  cross  are  not  best  monu- 
mented  by  minsters  of  marble  lifting  their  forests 
of  sculptured  saints  and  pinnacles  toward  sun  and 
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stars,  but  in  these'  cavern  chapels  and  sepulchral 
crypts.  They  treasured  in  earthen  jars  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs.  What  a contrast  between  the  city, 
hill-throned,  glistening  under  an  Italian  sky,  with 
its  palaces  and  plazas,  its  marble  avenues  thronged 
with  the  curricles  of  courtiers ; aye,  what  a con- 
trast with  cathedrals,  under  the  shadows  of  whose 
sky-copying  domes  cardinals  in  crimson  roll  in 
gilded  coaches,  escorted  by  papal  guards,  under 
whose  groined  arches  peal  organ  chimes  and 
Gregorian  chants, — what  a contrast  between  these 
and  those  subterrene  labyrinths  feebly  lighted 
through  narrow  shafts  piercing  the  ceiling,  or  by 
dim  tapers,  the  walls  lined  with  oblong  vaults 
closed  with  epitaphed  tablets,  filled  with  the  dead, 
the  gloomy  corridors  resounding  with  psalms  and 
prayers,  praises  and  petitions,  offered  One  who 
died  as  a felon  upon  a cross ! What  was  the  magic 
that  spelled  these  devotees,  causing  them,  as  fresh 
relays  of  persecution  were  brought  in  for  inter- 
ment, to  rush  out  exulting,  "'We'  are  Christians!’* 
that  they  might  snatch  from  flame,  sword,  and 
reddened  tooth  the  wreath  of  martyrdom?  To 
them  martyrdom  was  the  porta  pompce  where  the 
victor  put  on  the  triumphal  garments.  Says  Ter- 
tullian:  “We’  are  put  to  death;  what  of  that? 
Death  gives  us  our  crown.  Our  sacrifice  is  our 
triumph,  and  the  foe  who  smites  delivers  us.  The 
flaming  vesture  which  enwraps  us  at  the  stake 
is  our  purple  robe  of  royalty;  thus  it  is  we  gain 
the’  palm  and  step  into  the  chariot  of  victory.” 

One  who  wished  to  detract  from  the  heroism 
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of  the  martyrs  has  said:  *‘The  conviction  of  the 
martyr  that  the  stake  is  the  gate  of  paradise  di- 
minishes the  dignity  of  the  suffering  in  the’  pro- 
portion to  its  strength.  What  can  the  worst 
earthly  suffering  be  to  him  to  whom  all  gates  were 
shining  crystal  ?’^  * 

Says  Froude:  “The  martyr  goes  to  the  stake, 
the’  patriot  to  the  scaffold,  not  with  a view  to  any 
future  reward  to  themselves,  but  because  it  is  a 
glory  to  fling  away  their  lives  for  truth  and  free- 
dom.’^ Another,  who  can  not  conceive  of  abso- 
lute unselfishness,  has  suggested,  that  “when  a 
man  prefers  doing  what  is  right,  it  is  only  because 
to  do  right  gives  him  higher  satisfaction.’’ 

Such  casuistry  has  no  higher  standard  of  ethics 
than  the  proverb,  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy,” 
which  to  them  me’ans,  “Policy  is  the  best  honesty.” 
Such  cavilers  are  unconsciously  confessing  the 
motives  that  would  actuate  them.  It  is  a mean 
kind  of  smartness  which  takes  a photograph  of 
one’s  own  heart,  and  writes  another  man’s  name 
under  it. 

Christian  Perpetua  resisted  the  prayer  of  her 
aged  father  to  give  him  his  child,  and  exclaimed: 
“I  weep  over  the  white  hairs  of  my  father.  I groan 
because  he  is  the  only  one  of  my  family  not  to 
rejoice’  in  my  death.  Know  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  God’s.” 

After  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Caesar,  she  came 
forth  to  meet  the  tiger  before  a crowded  theater. 
She  declared  she  suffered  less  than  she  had  under 
the  caresses  of  her  father.  Her  young  companion 
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in  captivity,  Feiicitas,  disclosed  the  secret  of  her 
heroism,  when  in  response  to  her  gaolers,  who 
told  her  that  the  pains  of  child-birth,*  magnified 
by  prison  horrors,  would  be  as  nothing  to  the 
anguish  awaiting  her  in  the  circus,  she  replied, 
‘^Now,  it  is  I who  suffer;  but  then  another  will 
suffer  for  me^  because  I shall  be  suffering  for 
Him.” 

It  was  not  all  for  the  martyr  to  give  his  body 
to  the  lion  or  flame ; it  was  to  exist  in  the  ceaseless 
prospect  of  these,  and  consonantly  to  see  the  pov- 
erty and  pains  of  dependents.  No  martyrologist 
has  told,  because  he  could  not,  of  the  heart-rend- 
ing by  anticipation,  and  the  secret  battle  of  Chris- 
tian principle  counter  to  the  temptation  to  sur- 
render, or  to  deceive,  and  rescue  life;  the  trial  of 
breaking  the  tenderest  ties,  and  of  withstanding 
the  pleadings  of  pagan  friends.  The  sufferings 
of  kindred  must  be  considered  as  they  antici- 
pated the  anguishing  end  of  the  objects  of  their 
love.  In  period  of  war  dear  ones  a't  home  suffer 
more  than  soldiers  at  the  front.  The  warrior’s 
spirit  is  sustained  by  the  romance  of  the  cam- 
paign, by  the  comradeship  of  the  camp,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  march,  by  the  raptures  of  the 
fight,  by  familiarity  with  scenes  of  suffering, 
by  the  esprit  du  corps,  by  the  hope  of  escape,  and 
the  welcoming  glory  when  the  hero,  laurel- 
crowned,  comes  marching  home.  In  the’  home 
there  is  ceaseless  anxiety,  restless  nights,  and  tor- 
turing dreams,  fearful  specters  and  hobgoblins  of 
fear  conjured  by  a fe’vered  imagination,  espe- 
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cially  when  the  wintry  storm  howls  and  hurls  the 
drifting  snow,  and  fancy  dwells  upon  the  objects  of 
love  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements;  in  the 
sinking  sickness  during  the  interval  of  the  battle, 
and  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  of  the  dead, 
wounded,  and  captured;  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
injury,  while  uninformed  as  to  its  extent;  in  the 
coming  of  the  fatal  telegram,  the  burial  in  the 
trench,  the  unknown  spot  where  the  dear  relict 
lies;  or  the  long  waiting  for  the  release  from 
prison,  and  the  fear  that  death  had  given  the'  pris- 
oner an  eternal  parole.  And  so,  as  it  is  with  the 
anxious  sufferers  at  home,  it  was  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  in  that 
planting  period  when  Christianity  was  on  pro- 
bation. The  martyrs  were  the  “evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,” and  their  rejoicing  triumph  under  torture 
and  in  death  made  conquest  of  many  charged  with 
their  execution.  The  shining  face  of  Stephen  put 
Saul  under  a conviction  he  could  not  escape. 
Roweling  his 'steed,  “breathing  out  slaughter,”  a 
thorn  in  his  heart  pricked  his  conscience',  and  he 
found  it  hard  to  kick  against  the  goad.  The 
Erinyes  that  pursued  him  were  not  the  three- 
headed furies  of  frightful  visage,  but  the  serene 
features  of  a martyr  lighted  by  a supernal  splen- 
dor that  made  them  angelic. 

Soldiers  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Jove,  and 
to  pay  homage  to  emperors  or  ensigns,  were 
stripped  to  the  skin,  with  onl}^  a cincture  about  the 
loins,  armed  with  a short  sword,  and  made  to  fight 
with  beasts,  as  Diomede  had  done.  Their  com- 
posure and  heroic  daring  won  thousands  of  their 
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comrades.  In  one  of  these  combats  a warrior  of 
Rome  exulted,  and  while  in  the  jaws  of  a lion 
shouted  the  praises  of  Christ,  and  died  with  the 
pean  on  his  stiffening  lips.  The  hosannah  hushed 
the  howl  of  the  applauding  tiers.  The  casqued 
Centurion  in  charge  stepped  into  the  arena,  threw 
aside  his  steel  corslet,  showed  his  body  furrowed 
with  the  cuts  of  alien  swords,  threw  aside  his 
plumed  casque,  unbuckled  the  belt  that  bore  the 
medal  of  his  rank,  cast  down  the  idol-image’  his 
courage  had  won  in  battle,  took  up  the  victor-cry 
that  had  pealed  from  the  dying  lips,  stepped  toward 
the  lion,  drew  him  from  the  mangled  body  of  his 
comrade,  engaged  the  beast  in  combat,  and  himself 
fell  a witness  to  the  saving  power  of  the  Christ. 

When  the  Colosseum  was  projected,  the  em- 
peror promised  the  Greek  architect  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  knight  should  he  build  the  mighty  theater 
according  to  the  plans,  and  within  the  appointed 
time.  The  terms  were  met.  At  the  dedication  by 
Titus,  five  thousand  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  the 
arena,  and  thousands  of  Christians  perished  during 
the  one  hundred  days  the  games  lasted.  At  the 
end  the  architect  was  summoned  to  the  podium 
thronged  with  senators,  tribunes,  and  vestal  vir- 
gins, to  receive'  the  honor  of  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  the  Caesar.  Eighty-five  thousand  faces 
in  the  tiers  turned  toward  the  proscenium,  and  as 
many  voices  shook  the  Velarium  overhead  with 
praise  of  the  great  builder. 

But,  instead  of  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Titus 
to  be  dubbed,  when  called  to  touch  the  sacrifices 
and  to  bow  to  the  standards,  he  leaped  into  the 
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arena  whete  African  tigers  were  glutting  their 
hunger  on  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  shouted,  “I, 
too,  am  a Christian  and  was  instantly  torn  to 
pieces. 

Such  were  the  witnesses  to  a fact  when  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  but  fifty  years  old.  They  put 
their  red  seal  to  the  credentials  of  the  gospel. 

Some'  of  them  saw  the  crucifixion.  Hosts  of 
them  had  the  testimony  of  apostles  and  discipled 
soldiers,  who  had  seen  Jesus  “die  the  death,”  some 
of  whom  had  seen  and  conversed  with  him  after 
his  resurrection,  and  one  of  them  who  had  seen 
him  after  his  ascension. 

“May  the  Church  in  her  days  of  peace  and  vic- 
tories never  forget  what  she  owes  the  martyrs !” 
. . . The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  startling, 

there  being  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  miles  of 
galleries,  flanked  with  innumerable  chambers  and 
crypts  in  which  multitudes  lived,  and  from  six  to 
eight  millions  of  dead  are  sepultured.*  Here  the 
hunted  Christians  huddled,  and  lived  rejoicing 
amid  the  grim  mementos  of  decay  and  death. 
Here,  in  its  cradle,  the  Roman  sought  to  strangu- 
late the  young  Hercules ; here  the  giant  was  nur- 
tured into  that  titanic  strength  which  seized  the 
colossal  pillars  of  paganism  and  pulled  down  the 
empire,  and  out  of  the  ruins  erected  the  te'mpled 
grandeur  of  modern  civilization. 

Who  that,  with  torch  in  hand,  had  threaded 
these  labyrinths  amid  grim  and  ghoulish  shad- 
ows when  the  infant  Church  crouched  for  shelter 
beneath  the  smoked  roof,  could  have  prophesied 
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the  conquest  of  the  world  under  the  purple  Laha- 
rum  Constantine  unrolled,  inscribed,  IN  HOC 
SIGNO  VINCES? 

“The'  greatest  of  Roman  thinkers,  gazing 
mournfully  at  the  seething  mass  of  moral  putre- 
faction round  him,  deigned  to  note  among  its  ele- 
ments a certain  despicable  superstition,  so  he  called 
it,  rising  up  amidst  the  offscouring  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  named  Christianity.”  * 

Says  Froude:  “Could  Tacitus  have  looke’d 
forward  nine  centuries  to  the  Rome  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  and  beheld  the  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Caesars  holding  the  stirrup  of 
the'  pontifi  of  that  vile  and  execrated  sect,  the 
spectacle  could  scarcely  have  appeared  to  him 
the  fulfillment  of  a rational  expectation,  or  an 
intelligible  result  of  the  causes  in  operation 
round  him.”  The  cardinals  of  that  despised 
se'ct  wear  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  only  a 
Caesar  could  don;  the  praetorians  are  dust,  their 
swords  are  rust,  and  the  brazen  eagles  are  scrap 
for  the  brass-foundry;  Nero  is  a name  for  scorn- 
ing, but  the  red  seed  sown  in  the  sand-pits  of  the 
Trans-Tiber  is  the  germ  of  that  vine,  which  the 
more  it  is  pruned  the  richer  its  clusters,  whose 
branches  twine  the  earth,  whose  fragrance  sweet- 
ens the  air,  and  whose  purple  fruit  hangs  in  rich 
profusion  on  every  trellis  it  climbs.  . . . The 

epitaphs  cut  in  the  tablets  constitute'  an  allegorical 
gospel,  a prolonged  object-lesson  prepared  for 
rustics  who,  before  their  conversion,  “used  pro- 
fane rite's,  and  obeyed  their  sense  as  gods.”  f 

t Paulus  of  Nola. 
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Above  the  symbols  were  explanatory  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  primitive  Christians  translated  the  deepest 
yearnings  of  their  souls  in  signs  and  symbols, 
that,  like  the'  dial  of  a clock,  mark  and  measure  the 
processes  of  a Power  unseen.  The  anchor  sug- 
gested hope,  the  dove  peace,  and  the  palm  victory. 

“All  art  is  an  ^^^olian  harp,  shivering  with  the 
bree'zes  that  pass  over  it.” 

The  Romans  sowed  the  scented  ashes  of  their 
dead  to  the  wind,  or  preserved  them  in  porphyry 
vases  placed  in  niches  of  the  Columbarium;  the 
Christians  deposited  in  tombs.  Roman  crema- 
tions were  attended  by  ostentatious  pomp,  the 
effigies  of  patrician  ancestry ,t  and  a silly  buffoon- 
ery by  hired  jesters  and  harlequins,  to  dispel  grief 
by  caricature.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  simplicity  reduced  to  an  art.  The  body 
was  bathed,  anointed,  perfumed,  wrapped  in  linen 
cerements,  stretched  upon  a bier,  where  it  re- 
mained long  enough  to  preclude  deposit  while  life 
lasted.  At  the  appointed  time  it  was  borne  to  the 
crypt,  deposited,  the  tablet  set  in  cement,  on  whose 
plastic  surface  epitaphs  and  emblems  were  traced, 
which  hardened  by  age  and  are  yet  legible'.  Cen- 
turies after  deposit  the  body  of  a maiden  was  dis- 
enhumed  with  the  rose  of  youth  still  blooming; 
but  while  the  explorers  gazed  with  wonder,  ex- 
posed to  the  elements  the  color  faded,  the  fair 
form  dissolved  into  a pearl-like  dust,  without  a 
suggestion  left  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry  which 
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had  been  kept  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  in 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

The  early  Christians,  looking  on  death  as  a 
sleep,  called  these  Catacombs  coemeteriuniy  ceme- 
teries— sleeping  places ; and  the  vault  cubiculuniy 
sleeping  chamber. 

The  Christians  death-day  was  esteemed  as  the 
true  birthday,  when  the  soul  was  born  into  the 
immortal  life.  Epitaphs  of  Christians  expressed 
hope ; of  pagans,  despair. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  Trans-Tiber  the  nascent 
Church  taught  to  neophytes  the  holy  mysteries, 
and  celebrated  the  eucharist;  here  retainers  of 
Caesar’s  palace,  and  praetorians,  slaves  and  freed- 
men,  mingled  in  brotherhood,  and  confirmed  each 
other  by  mutual  testimonies. 

Their  prayers  and  hymns,  picks  and  shovels, 
were  not  heard  by  the  revelers  overhead. 
They  laid  the  train  for  the  explosion  of  dis- 
tant magazines.  For  a time,  like  inert  Hecla, 
suffering  the  snows  of  many  winters  to  fill  and 
crown  its  crater,  until,  forgotten  as  a disturber,  it 
silently  summoned  its  latent  energies  into  fiery 
activity,  hurled  the  hollow  truce  into  the  over- 
hanging skies,  and  poured  the  stifled  vengeance 
of  years  upon  the  plain  at  its  base,  so  the  silent, 
pent-up  forces  of  this  mine  broke  on  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  shattered  its  fancied  security  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the 
golden  mile-stone  in  the  Forum  to  Ultima  Thule. 

Paul  came,  a prisoner,  and  from  his  “hired 
house”  preached  for  two  years.  When  he  was  re- 
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leased  and  banished,  Peter  stole'  into  Rome  and 
continued  the  propaganda,  teaching  Jewish  huck- 
sters and  Gentile  slaves  a system  so  radiant  with 
hope  as  to  turn  the  wretchedness  of  the'  suburra 
and  insulcB  * into  the  semblance  of  idyllic  life,  so 
serenely  sweet  and  jubilant  were  the  souls  of 
those  whom  the  gospel  had  won  to  disciplehood. 
Curiosity  induced  visits  from  the  Palatine, 
until  those  of  high  degree,  a laureled  general  f 
who  had  enjoyed  triumphal  honors  and  his 
noble  spouse ; and  the  favorite  of  the  emperor,^ 
won  from  the  arms  of  lust  to  the  chastity  of 
snow;  and  others,  in  high  places,  were  enrolled 
among  the  faithful. 

Meanwhile  this  leaven  was  working  in  ghetto 
and  quarry,  in  patrician  halls  and  praetorian  bar- 
racks. Warnings  were  not  wanting.  Portents 
flamed  in  the  sky;  comets,  curved  like  scimeters, 
hung  over  the  heads  of  tyrants;  an  immemorial 
tree,§  from  which  the  laurels  were  gathered  that 
twined  the  brows  of  consuls  and  senators,  with- 
ered to  its  taproot;  storied  pillars  and  heroic 
statues  tumbled ; pestilence,  famine,  fire,  flood,  and 
sword  advertised  the  wrath  of  the  offe'nded  gods. 
A black  spirit  brooded  over  the  Palatine,  and 
stalked  through  the  corridors  and  courts  of  lordly 
masters;  augurs  muttered  dolorous  prophecies; 
but  the  carnival  of  blood  and  lust  went  on  unre- 
buked, and  with  a he'edless  shame  sufficient  to 
pale  the  iron  cheek  of  Pluto  and  to  blink  the  stony 
eyes  of  Medusa. 


* Lodging  houses,  f Aulus  Plautius  and  Pomponia  Grsecina,  his  wife, 
t Acte — a freedwoman — Nero's  “ Queen  of  Love.’* 
g Tacitus. 
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Rome’s  cup  of  iniquity  was  fast  filling,  and 
only  needed  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  to  overflow. 
The  crisis  at  its  highest  tide’  disclosed  the  secret 
process  slowly  maturing  in  the  burrows  of  the 
Christians.  The  homicides  of  the  emperors  had 
mainly  been  confined  to  patricians  and  the  re- 
tainers of  the  court.  Liberty  had  shrieked  and 
bidden  the  world  farewell.  Suicides  were  epi- 
demic. It  was  left  for  Nero,  who  now  struts  the 
stage,  to  cap  the  climax. 

In  distant  camps  sedition  was  breeding.  Con- 
spiracy ripened  in  palace  and  prsetorium.  Virtue 
was  outlawed  the  imperial  bed,  and  vice  lured  the 
princely  miscreant  to  illicit  embrace. 

More  and  farther  reaching  than  all  these  agents 
of  ruin  were  the  toiling,  moiling,  mildewed,  pro- 
scribed wretches  who  burrowed  in  the  sand-pits 
honeycombed  the  foundations  of  Rome  and  the 
empire  that  Nero  “bestrode  like  a Colossus.” 
. . . There  is  a tradition  that  a prince  of  Je- 

rusalem, of  the  house  of  Hur,  desiring  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  Christ  for  having  healed  his 
mother  and  sister  of  the  leprosy,  possessing  great 
wealth,  being  denied  the  privilege  of  erecting 
churches,  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  quar- 
ries at  Rome  into  a vast  subterranean  cathedral 
and  cemetery,  in  which  the  Christians,  through  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  the  Romans  for  their 
dead,  might  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  brethren 
without  fear  of  molestation.  Proceeding  to  Rome, 
he  purchased  the  quarries.  The  Jews,  by  a kind 
of  “squatter  sovereignty,”  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  abandoned  pits,  and  extended  the 
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excavations  in  the  soft  tufa*  Their  Jewish  bene- 
factor found  them  templed  in  the  subterrene' 
stronghold.  Ben  Hur  secured  the  title,  and  set 
thousands  to  work  with  spade,  pick,  and  barrow, 
until,  instead  of  burrowing  like  moles,  as  cari- 
catured by  pagans,  they  carved  out  commodious 
chambers  for  residence  and  high-vaulted  chapels, 
furnished  with  illuminating  shafts.  The  sculptor 
and  painter  transformed  dreary  dungeons  to 
which  quarry  slaves  had  been  scourged  into  spa- 
cious and  attractive  homes  and  chapels,  forerun- 
ners of  that  consecrated  art  which  afterward  dec- 
orated Sistines,  Rondanninis,  and  St.  Peters. 

Subsequently,  when  the  cross  had  conquered 
the  eagle,  splendid  minsters  domed  the  entrances 
to  this  necropolis,  memorials  of  canonized  mar- 
tyrs. “Out  of  that  vast  tomb  Christianity  issued 
to  supersede  the  Caesars. f “There  the  evergreen 
leaf  protests  in  sculptured  silence  that  the  winter 
of  the  grave  can  not  touch  the  saintly  soul;  the 
blossoming  branch  speaks  of  vernal  suns  beyond 
the  snows  of  this  chill  world;  the  Good  Shep- 
herd shows  from  his  benign  looks  that  the'  mortal 
way  so  terrible  to  nature  had  become  to  those 
Christians  as  the  meadow-path  between  the  grassy 
slopes  and  beside  the  still  waters.” 

t Ben  Hur— Jlnis, 


Volcanic  sandstone. 


Chapter  XLIX 

[jRIPPINA,  mother  of  Nero,  married  the 


/-V  Emperor  Claudius  who  adopted  her  son. 
She  secured  the  death  of  hef  husband ; se- 
creted Britannicus,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne;  clandestinely  thrust  forward  Nero,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Afranius  Burrhus,  pre- 
fect of  the’  praetorians ; secured  the  support, 
by  bribery,  of  the  guards  and  the  ratification 
of  the  senate',  and  seated  her  son  on  the 
throne.  To  render  his  tenure  secure,  she  caused 
the  poisoning  of  Britannicus,  proclaimed  his 
death  was  caused  by  epilepsy,  and  had  his  body 
burned  on  an  improvised  pile  the  same  night  to 
preclude  detection  of  the  murder.  For  several 
years  the  usurper  promised  well,  secured  popular 
favor,  and  patrician  and  praetorian  support. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  promised  Oc- 
tavia  for  his  wife,  which,  as  the  prospective  son- 
in-law  of  Claudius,  lifted  him  high  in  court  es- 
teem. He  was  granted  the  manly  garment  and 
the  triumphal  decoration  of  a Roman  general. 
At  sixteen  he  was  married  to  the  princess,  who 
possessed  great  charms  of  mind  and  manners  and 
a spotless  character.  Nero  displayed  precocious 
gifts  of  eloquence,  and  was  made  Lex  Curiata* 
Attorney  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  he  won  the 
cause  of  his  clients,  securing  for  them  exemption 
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from  imposts.  Other  large  cases  were  gained, 
and  the'  boy  orator  became  famous. 

In  form  and  features  he  was  an  Adonis.  His 
auburn  hair  hung  in  graceful  ringlets.  He  loved 
the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  musical  and  dramatic 
talents.  Genius  found  him  an  admiring  patron, 
though  his  vanity  would  permit  no  acknowle'dg- 
ment  of  the  superiority  of  othe'rs.  He  enjoyed 
the  tutelage  of  Burrhus  in  military  arts  and  of 
Seneca  in  polite  literature.  For  five  years  his 
reign  was  clement,  and  he  gave  tokens  of  surpass- 
ing the’  deified  Augustus  as  the  patron  of  arts  and 
letters.  While  apparently  docile  and  virtuous,  he 
was  leading  a double  life,  privately  indulging  in 
dissipation  and  licentiousness.  He  tired  of  Burr- 
hus’s discipline  and  Seneca’s  moralizing.  As  a 
faded  coquette'  rejects  the  mirror  that  reflects  the 
ravages  time  has  wrought  with  her  maiden  beauty, 
so  he  discarded  teachings  that  reminded  him  of 
the  decay  of  his  virtue.  Dissipation  rifled  him 
of  personal  charms.  The  rose  of  health  faded  and 
the  bloom  of  the  wine-cup  burned  on  his  cheeks; 
the  beaming  eye  filled  with  rheum  and  leered 
with  lust;  his  golden  locks  tarnished  and  fixed 
on  him  the  nickname  Ahenobarbus,  or  Brazen 
Beard ; his  graceful  portage  became  a shamble ; 
and  his  voice,  once  soft  as  a Dorian  flute,  be- 
came strident  as  a Calabrian  reed.  His  mind 
shared  the  body’s  wreck.  Nature  obliterated  all 
traces  of  her  image,  that  she  might  disown  his 
making.  The  fumes  of  the  wine-vat  stewed  from 
every  pore  and  steamed  in  his  breath.  Bacchanals 
succeeded  sonnets.  Though  he  lost  his  tune,  he 
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fancied  his  song  divinely  keyed.  He  assumed 
the  role  of  a tragedian  and  fancied  himself  a sec- 
ond Roscius.  He  mounted  a chariot  and  raced  in 
the  circus.  He'  became  a wandering  rhetor  and 
troubadour.  A rollicking  rowdy,  disguised  and 
attended  by  a retinue  of  slaves  to  rescue  him  from 
peril,  he  assaulted  citizens  as  they  crossed  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge.* 

Every  lanista^  and  gladiator  loathed  him,  slave’s 
pelted  him  with  epithet  in  the  forum,  and  hired 
buifoons  at  funerals  made  him  the  target  of  coarse 
jests.  He  and  Tigellinus,  clad  in  bear-skins,  on 
all  fours  raced  the  palace’  corridors,  pawing  the 
men  and  biting  the  women.  Dressed  as  a char- 
ioteer, he  drove  a curricle-and-four  at  the  top  of 
speed,  along  the  crowded  Appian,  attended  by 
cuirassiers  to  clear  the  way.  He  unwheeled  sev- 
eral rhedas,  hurling  their  occupants  to  the  dust. 
Returning  from  this  mad  race,  he  bowled  slowly 
through  the  royal  gardens.  It  “was  sunset  on 
the  Palatine.  A flood  of  living  glory  wrapped  the 
Sabine  Hills  and  floated  over  the  Apennines  like 
a burning  mantle.’'  The  portal  of  the  palace 
reached,  he  tripped  up  the  terrace,  where,  re- 
clining on  a divan  covered  with  a spotted  tiger- 
skin,  reposed  a maiden,  fair  and  fragile  as  a field 
flower ; in  her  cheek  eighteen  summers  had  blown 
the  blush  of  a Damascus  rose.  Her  deftly-tapered 
fingers  were  busy  with  ivory  needles,  thrusting 
a few  finishing  threads  of  Etruscan  gold  into  em- 
broidered tapestry. 

She  was  so  tender  and  transparent  that  it 

* A place  of  midnight  revelry.  f Teacher  of  athletics. 
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seemed  that  a zephyr  might  waft  her  to  elf-land. 
Her  aural  tresses,  lightly  braided,  coiled  her 
shapely  head,  and  shone  like  twisted  sunshine.  A 
silk-worm  could  not  draw  a finer  thread  than  the 
tresses  twined  in  her  coiffure.  Her  eyes  were'  the 
jet  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  though  her  complexion 
and  hair  were  of  the  lighter  Grecian  hue.  The' 
lids,  penciled  with  antimony,  languidly  lifted  in  a 
startled  gaze,  and  closed  in  seeming  oblivion.  Her 
robe  was  of  gauzy  white  silk,  over  which  fell,  in 
prismatic  play,  the  sunset  light  reflected  from 
clouds  banked  in  the  west.  Her  dainty  feet,  en- 
cased in  pearly  satin  slippers,  clasped  with  silver 
buckles,  lightly  rested  over  the  marge  of  the 
settee. 

As  Nero  climbed  the  marble  stairs,  he  caught 
a single  scornful  glance,  saw  the  pretty  lip  curl 
and  close  in  icy  contempt  and  the  bodkin  drop 
from  her  hand. 

Affecting  not  to  have'  seen  the  silent  scoff, 
from  behind  a pillar  he  gently  switched  his  long 
whip  playfully  to  invite  recognition.  The  slender 
lash  lightly  touched  the  coil  that  crowned  her 
head,  and  curved  back  to  the  hand  that  had  swirled 
it.  The  sleeping  beauty  only  pursed  her  lips 
tighter,  and  intertwined  her  eyelids  closer. 
Stealthily  the  charioteer  stole  to  her  side,  noise- 
lessly stooped,  picked  up  the  ivory  needle,  and 
softly  touched  her  ruby  lips.  Still  she  reposed  as 
inert  as  if  wakele'ss  sleep  held  her  in  its  frozen 
embrace.  Not  to  be  baffled,  and  kindling  with 
resentment  of  her  silent  scorn,  he  shouted,  ‘‘Acte, 
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wake  and  greet  your  prince,  the  master  of  the 
world 

At  this  coarse  salute  she  sprang  up  and  an- 
swered : “Master ! indeed ! Juno — spare  the  mark ! 
By  the  girdle  of  Venus,  thou  art  the  veriest  slave! 
The  master  of  the  world — whose  scepter  is  a coach- 
whip,  whose  throne  is  a circus-car!  Ho!  ha!  hiV* 
A derisive  laughter  rippled  over  her  lips.  The  dar- 
ing satire’  subdued  his  bravado,  and  brought  him 
to  his  knees  to  coo  for  caresses.  Brave  as  a tigress 
she  picked  up  a fan  of  peacock  feathers,  waved 
him  away,  and  then  glided  like  a sylph  into  the 
atrium,  leaving  him  riveted  to  the  tiled  terrace 
as  firmly  as  the  pillars  of  the  peristyle.  Scarcely 
had  the  indignant  fugitive  passed  the  portal  than 
Nero  saw  Seneca  slowly  moving  up  the  garden 
walk,  with  his  eyes  on  the'  ground,  plainly  bur- 
dened with  some  secret  sorrow.  He  would  rather 
have  seen  the  ghost  of  Britannicus  or  the  wraith 
of  Minerva  than  this  old  schoolmaster.  Glued 
to  the  pave,  when  he  fain  would  fly,  he  soliloquized : 
“May  Minerva  curse  him — that  wrinkled  peda- 
gogue— coming  to  pester  with  a homily  when 
I want  a soothing  cup  and  a pardoning  caress 
from  the  pretty  fury.” 

The  courageous  girl  was  Acte,  an  enfranchised 
slave  from  the  Greek  colony  at  Samos,  an  island 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Ephesus.  Tigellinus  had 
bought  her  for  Nero,  who  freed  her  and  installed 
her  his  mistress.  Slave  as  she  had  been,  concu- 
bine as  she  was,  she  detested  the  profanation  of 
the  imperial  purple  by  the  substitution  of  a char- 
21 
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ioteer’s  garb.  She  knew  her  power  over  her  lover, 
and  this  gave  her  courage. 

Seneca  indulged  no  polite  prologue,  but  emp- 
tied on  the  coachman  his  artillery  of  reproach. 
Nero  heard  with  impatience,  and  ended  the  inter- 
view by  telling  him  that  he  made  no  apology  for 
his  drive;  that  he  would  soon  enter  his  curricle 
and  team  in  the  circus  and  challenge  competition ; 
that  he  preferred  to  be  the  best  whip  in  Rome 
than  to  pine  away  in  the  palace.  He  defended 
“manly  sports,”  and  avowed  that  when  introduced 
to  the  gods  he  would  challenge  Phoebus  Apollo 
for  drivership  of  the  sun. 

The  insulted  sage  strode  to  his  litter,  resolved 
to  retire  from  court  and  leave  the  degenerate  to 
end  his  ruin.  Refused  admission  to  Acte’s  apart- 
ments, Nero  sought  to  drown  his  disappointment 
in  wine.  With  convivial  courtiers  he  loitered  on 
the  couches.  Filled  with  tipple,  unable  to  stagger 
to  his  chamber,  slaves  bore  him  to  his  bed.  After 
a drowse  disturbed  by  nightmares,  he  rose  late, 
rubbed  his  bloodshot  eyes,  toyed  with  a breakfast 
that  would  tempt  an  anchorite,  braced  his  racked 
nerves  with  wine,  and  went  to  the  council  chamber 
to  receive  state  visitors.  Burrhus  was  awaiting 
him.  His  noble  nature  had  been  grieved  by  the 
coarse  pleasures  of  his  pupil  and  indifference  to 
military  arts  in  which  a prince  should  be  adept. 
Burrhus  had  learned  from  the  escort  of  Nero’s 
racing,  which,  indulged  by  a subject,  would  have 
consigned  him  to  the  Mamertine  or  the  shades. 
Burrhus  joined  protest  with  Seneca.  Their  re- 
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monstrance  was  not  only  fruitless,  but  sealed  their 
doom.  . . . While  these  incidents  were  tran- 

spiring, Paul,  in  chains,  had  entered  Rome,  and 
was  in  the  custody  of  Burrhus.  Julius,  the  kindly 
centurion  who  had  conducted  Paul  from  Caesarea, 
made  favorable  representation  of  his  prisoner  to 
the  prefect,  who  permitted  him  to  live  in  his  own 
hired  house,  bound  by  a light  chain  to  a soldier. 
Paul  being  a tent-maker,  Burrhus  employed  him 
in  making  tents  of  Cilician  cloth  for  the  army. 
For  two  years  Nero  was  so  engrossed  in  his  glut- 
tonies and  intrigues  that  no  audience  was  given 
the  apostolic  appellant.  He  employed  the  time'  in 
promulgating  the  new  faith.  Many  found  their 
way  to  his  house,  heard,  and  believed.  . . . 

Seeing  that  Nero  was  undocile,  Burrhus  changed 
the  subject  by  informing  him  of  Paul’s  parole, 
pending  appeal.  To  his  surprise,  Nero  manifested 
an  interest,  which  encouraged  him  to  favorably 
represent  the  apostle.  Said  he:  “His  religion  is 
harmless,  and  teaches  universal  brotherhood  in 
lieu  of  the  notion  that  the  Jews  are  God’s  elect 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  outlaws.  He  calls  him- 
self 'the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.’  The  Jews  be- 
lieve in  a divine  aristocracy,  hate  him,  and  seek 
his  life'.  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius  showed  me 
part  of  an  epistle'  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  advised  them  ‘to  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers,’  as  rulers  by  the  ordinance 
of  God,*  to  pay  tribute  and  to  honor  the  prince. 
When  your  majesty  is  ready  to  hear  him,  you  will 
find  naught  to  condemn.”  Nero,  gentled,  said: 


* Romans  xiii,  1-7. 
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“Go,  Burrhus;  I will  soon  hear  him.  Continue 
your  clemency.  Time  may  soften  his  accusers.’' 

Nero  bade  a page  bring  his  lute;  another 
placed  a wreath  of  parsley  on  his  frowzed  head; 
Petronius  assumed  a listening  attitude  and  smirk 
of  delight;  the  prefect  saw  “the  divine  voice”  was 
about  to  sing;  so,  forewarned,  despite’  the  pro- 
testations of  the  elegant  arbiter,  hurried  away. 
Petronius  was  the  Beau  Brummel  of  Roman  so- 
ciety. He  set  the  standard  of  court  taste,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  palace  functions.  Nothing  was 
recherche  he  did  not  approve.  Pie  was  a volup- 
tuary without  profligacy,  candid  without  rudeness, 
learned  without  pedantry.  He  executed  the  most 
exacting  affairs  of  state  with  a graceful  ease.  He 
could  go  from  the’  tribunal  or  throne-chamber  to 
the  banquet  and  ball  with  a gayety  light  as  the 
waft  of  a bird.  He  retained  his  wits  when  others 
were  roaringly  drunk.  He  won  favor  of  all,  save 
Tigellinus  and  Poppea,  and  controlled  Nero  by 
flattery.  When  Nero  “taxed  a bad  voice  to  slan- 
der music,”  he  pronounced  his  lays  sweeter  than 
the  nightingale’s  notes.  When  he  swept  his  lute, 
Apollo  hushed  his  harp  to  hear;  the  queen  was 
the  deified  Augusta;  Lucan,  the  laureate,  second 
only  to  Nero;  Tigellinus  was  the'  Achilles  of  the 
praetorians ; Cisprinilla  * was  worthy  of  Venus’s 
girdle ; and  Locusta  f was  a pharmacist  whom  Ga- 
len would  have  commended.  What  wonder  he  was 
dubbed  Petronius  Arbiter  Blegans! 

“Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please 
The  scholar’s  learning  with  the  courtier’s  ease.” 


* A court  courtesan. 
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Chapter  L 

CHARMING  as  Octavia  was,  she  could  not 
secure  Nero’s  afle'ctions,  which  clung  to 
Acte.  His  love  for  the  Samoan  pariah  kindled  the 
indignant  pride  of  Agrippina,  which  fired  his  love 
the  more.  He  determined  to  rid  himself  of  her. 
Agrippina  showed  ardent  love  for  Octavia,  and 
implacable  hate  for  Acte.  After  his  chariot-drive 
Nero  could  not  regain  Acte’s  love.  She  had  met 
catechists  at  the  home  of  Pomponia  Grsecina,  heard 
Paul,  and  become  a Christian.  Nero  impleaded 
her  caresses,  offered  to  divorce  Octavia  and  en- 
throne Acte  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  To  remove 
the  prejudice  occasioned  by  her  birth,  he  suborned 
noblemen  to  swear  her  patrician  paternity.  Actu- 
ated by  Christian  principle,  her  soul  lighted  with 
splendid  disdain.  She  would  not  perjure  her  soul, 
and  deny  the  Christ  whose  grace  had  restored 
her  chastity  to  become  the  empress  of  the  world. 
Neither  would  she  surrender  to  a paramour’s  em- 
brace. Only  as  a legitimate  wife  and  the  daughter 
of  a slave  would  she  share  the  throne.  Defeated 
by  the  courage  and  chastity  of  the  slave-girl,  the 
imperial  trickster  was  caught  in  the  silken  net  of 
another’s  charms.  Poppea,  the  untrue  wife  of 
Otho,  a youth  whom  Nero  had  established  at 
court,  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  queen  consort, 
and  set  her  snare  to  entrap  the  fickle  emperor. 
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She  was  a cluster  of  physical  charms,  augmented 
by  toilette  skill.  She  preserved  the  softness  of  her 
skin  by  daily  bathing  in  asses’  milk.  Nero  was 
fascinated  with  her  tresses  of  ‘'amber  hair.”  She 
used  every  coquettish  art  to  entoil.  She  pro- 
fessed profound  admiration  for  his  person  and  ac- 
complishments. When  he  was  ardent,  she  was 
coyish.  She  alleged  devotion  for  Otho.  She 
strategically  skirmished  for  position,  advanced 
and  retreated  until  she  felt  secure’  of  triumph,  and 
then  stormed  him  into  surrender.  After  her  con- 
quest, the  more  certainly  to  secure  her  prey,  she 
criticised  his  minstrelsy  and  buffoonery,  reminded 
him  of  his  midnight  forays  on  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
wounded  his  pride'  by  reference  to  his  red  hair 
and  bronze  beard,  and  twitted  him  on  his  rela- 
tions with  a slave.  This  was  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Otho.  Driven  to  distraction  by  jealousy, 
he  made  Otho  Governor  of  Lusitania,  knowing 
that  Poppea  would  not  leave  Rome.  She  induced 
the  removal  of  Burrhus,  and  had  Tigellinus  in- 
stalled as  prefect  of  the  guards.  Burrhus  had 
been  prese'nt  at  a theatrical  performance  and  seen 
a band  of  Augustans  claquer  Nero’s  acting. 

Though  his  voice  had  lost  its  sweetness,  they 
would  arise  in  the  podium  and  shout,  “It  is  the 
melody  of  a god — Apollo  incarnated!”  Petronius 
assured  him  that  he  belonged  on  Parnassian 
heights,  that  his  thirst  for  the'  muses  could  only 
be  slaked  by  the  Castalian  Spring.  Nero  would 
take  his  lyre,  thrum  a ludicrous  accompaniment, 
and  chant  to  the  envy  of  Apollo  and  his  choir,  as 
Petronius  would  smirkingly  declare.  These 
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adulations  aroused  Lucan,  who  was  too  ingenuous 
to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the'  royal  buffoon. 
Envious  of  the  laureate,  Nero  decreed  his  death. 
While  at  a consular  supper,  he  was  summoned  to 
a chamber,  where  a surgeon  opene'd  his  veins.  In 
the  vigor  of  youth,  he  retained  strength,  while 
the  scarlet  stream  was  flowing,  to  chant  his  re- 
quiem. He  recited  from  his  Pharsalia  a verse  in 
which  Lycidas,  a patriot  soldier,  swan-like,  sung 
his  own  dirge. 

Poppea  postponed  alliance  with  Nero  until  she 
could  induce  him  to  dispose  of  his  mother.  She 
sapped  his  confidence  in  Agrippina,  and  prepared 
him  to  become  a patricide.  She  caricatured 
Seneca,  suggested  his  banishment  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  gold.  She  derided  Burrhus  as  a 
marshal  without  a sword-hand.*  She  reminded 
him  of  the  barrenness  of  Octavia.  She  brought 
to  him  Anicetus,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum, 
as  a tool  for  Agrippina’s  assassination.  The  ocean 
should  be'  the  instrument.  He  would  construct 
a splendid  barge,  that,  when  bolts  were  with- 
drawn, would  fall  apart  and  drop  her  into  the 
sea.  Nero  disarmed  suspicion  by  giving,  at 
Baiae,  a festival  in  her  honor.  She  was  fond  of 
yachting.  She  was  induced  to  board  the  golden 
pinnace  on  her  return  to  Antium.  The  trap  was 
sprung,  but  Agrippina,  being  an  expert  swimmer, 
reached  the  shore.  Safe  in  her  villa,  she  dis- 
patched a courier  to  her  son  with  tidings  of  her 
escape.  Fearing  her  power  to  excite  a revolu- 
tion, Anicetus  was  sent  to  end  the  danger.  She 
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divined  his  errand.  A naval  centurion  drew  his 
sword,  when  she  cried,  “Strike  my  womb ! it  bore 
a Nero  r 

The  rumor  spread  that  she  had  been  her  own 
executioner. 

The  act  done,  the  furies  sat  on  his  breast,  and 
made  a hell  in  his  heart.  The  night  was  haunted 
with  horrors.  He  longed  for  day,  but  dreaded 
its  dawning.  He  heard  the  thrill  of  trumpets, 
as  if  sounding  the  rally  of  avenging  troops;  he 
fancied  the  air  vocal  with  the  shrieks  of  his  mother. 
The  sun  rose  out  of  the  sea,  a great  ball  of  boil- 
ing blood.  But  instead  of  an  angry  mob  or  re- 
volting troops,  his  retainers  hastened  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  escape  from  his  unnatural  mother. 
The  temples  were  thronged  with  friends  bearing 
votive-offerings.  The  Campanian  cities  wore  a 
fe’sta,  and  sent  embassies  to  cheer  the  prince. 
Nero  affected  grief,  not  so  much  for  his  mother ^s 
death  as  the  occasion  of  it.  He  retired  to  Naples, 
and  wrote  to  the  senate,  charging  that  a dagger 
was  found  secreted  in  the’  mantle  of  Angerinus, 
a body-guard  of  Agrippina,  which  was  designed 
for  him;  that  all  her  slaves  were  armed.  His 
arraignment  of  his  mother  secured  the  servility 
of  the  Senate,  which  astonished  the  populace, 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  praetorians  prevented 
hostilities.  Nero  lingered  for  a while’  in  the  Cam- 
panian cities,  distrustful  of  his  reception  at  Rome. 
Finally,  he  dared  to  return,  and  was  met  at  the 
gates  with  the  honors  of  a triumpher.  The  Senate 
offered  lustrations  to  the  deities.  Paetus  Thrasea 
left  his  chair,  and  walked  out  of  the  Senate-house, 
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only  to  be  marked  for  destruction,  which  he 
bravely  incurred,  winning  the  encomium  of  the 
just,  while  the  supple  flatterers  met  a similar  fate 
to  be  buried  under  a mountain  of  obloquy.  Nero, 
assured  of  the  support  of  senate,  slaves,  and 
soldiers,  threw  off  restraint.  Burrhus  was 
sent  a dagger  to  sheathe  in  his  own  heart;  Tigel- 
linus  received  his  sword,  wielded  it  as  headsman, 
and  kept  it  red  with  the  gore  of  the  best  of  the 
empire ; Octavia  was  exiled,  but  was  subsequently 
recalled  to  suffer  death  by  violence.  She  con- 
de'scended  to  sue  for  life,  relinquished  all  claim 
as  Nero's  spouse,  and  begged  only  to  be  regarded 
as  his  sister.  He  induced  Anicetus,  under  threat 
of  death  and  promise  of  reward,  to  swear  to 
illicit  relations  with  the  queen.  Nero  published 
the  infidelity  of  Octavia,  and  fortified  his  di- 
vorce. He  banished  her  to  Pandataria.  Arrived 
at  her  island  prison,  in  a short  time  she  re- 
ceived an  edict  commanding  her  to  die  by  her 
own  hand.  In  her  twentieth  year,  she  clung  to 
life,  admitted  her  widowhood,  impleaded  her 
common  descent  with  Nero  from  Germanicus, 
and  sued  protection  on  account  of  her  noble  an- 
cestry, and  delayed  the  suicidal  act.  While  she 
hesitated,  she  was  seized  by  assassins,  and  an 
artery  cut.  Her  chilled  blood  refused  to  flow, 
and,  to  precipitate’  her  end,  she  was  thrust  into 
a steaming  bath,  the  door  closed,  and  she  was 
suffocated  by  the  vapors.  Her  head  was  decap- 
itated, and  the  bloody  relic  sent  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  Poppea.  For  this  horrid  tragedy, 
oblations  were  offered  the  gods,  and  the  obsequi- 
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ous  senate  approved  the  murder.  Meanwhile’, 
in  the  under-Rome,  the  Gospel  of  Good  Will  to 
Men  was  winning  its  silent  victories. 

Right  beneath  the  feet  of  the  revelers  in  this 
carnival  of  death  all  unheeded  by  the  black- 
hearted, red-handed  butchers,  the  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity was  being  rocked,  and  its  nursing  mothers 
were  singing  its  sweet  and  sacred  lullabys. 

>ls  5j!  * 

After  two  years  of  preaching,  Paul  was  sum- 
moned before  Caesar.  He  met  the  sovereign  with 
that  manly  bearing  and  courtly  address  which 
had  characterized  him  at  the  bar  of  Felix,  Festus, 
and  Agrippa.  Curiosity  led  men  to  listen  to 
his  story,  the  ingenuousness  of  which  calmed  the 
rage  of  madness  and  turned  the  tiger  into  a 
gazelle.  No  witnesses  appeared  for  the  prose- 
cution, the  case  was  dismissed,  and  the  apostle 
was  ordered  to  leave  Rome. 

The  great  propagandist  took  a tender  leave 
of  the  infant  Church  which,  under  his  ministry, 
had  been  gathering  a strength  that  soon  startled 
Rome  by  its  magnitude.  The  apostle  left  the 
city  attended  by  brethren  who  escorted  him  to 
Appii  Forum,  where  they  had  met  him  as  a pris- 
oner, giving  him  cheer  and  courage,  and  there  fell 
upon  his  neck,  and  bade  him  a fond  farewell. 
His  ardent  wish  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rome 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  he  left  behind  him  a power 
that,  like  another  Atlas,  was  to  shoulder  the' 
Roman  world  and  walk  away  with  the  empire. 

While  at  Rome  he  wrote  his  great  Epistles, 
giving  the  Church  a commentary  and  exposition 
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of  Christianity  that  prevented  it  from  be'coming 
a mere  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Petronius  and  Seneca  gave  him  passport  to 
Iberia,  and  commended  him  to  its  people.  Chris- 
tianity had  not  as  yet  come  into  conflict  with 
Caesar.  Indeed,  at  the  first,  Nero  rather  favored 
the  Christians.  Peter  came  to  Rome  after  St.  Paul 
left.  He  had  been  preaching  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Asia  ^'to  the  Jews  in  the  dis- 
persion.’^ 

The  disciples  became  “a  vast  multitude,”  and 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
Court. 


Chapter  LI 


HROUGH  the  servility  of  the  Senate,  sub- 


1 sidizing  of  the  army,  largesses,  and  amuse- 
ments to  the  proletariat,  and  the  removal  by 
lancet  and  poison  of  all  whom  he  suspected  of 
unfriendliness  to  his  reign,  the  absolutism  of 
Nero  was  complete.  Poppea  had  been  enthroned 
the  Augusta.  She  had  become'  a Jewish  prose- 
lyte*— 2i  nexus  between  the  Jews,  the  supreme  foes 
of  Christians,  and  the  Emperor,  with  an  ally  in- 
former in  the  actor  Aliturus.  The  conversion  of 
Acte  served  to  excite  Nero’s  jealousy f against 
the  Christians,  a flame  Poppea  diligently  fanned. 
St.  Peter  had  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  ‘'fire,  reserved  against  the  judgment- 
day  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men,”$  and  declare'd 
that  “the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a thief 
in  the  night,”  which  was  promptly  reported  to 
and  treasured  by  Poppea  for  mischief. 

Christians  prohibited  the  Circensian  games, 
which  gave  ground  for  the  charge  that  they  hated 
the  human  race  and  would  deprive  the  people 
of  their  favorite  sports. 

Christians  protested  idolatry,  which  led  to  the 
accusation  that  they  caused  the  catastrophes  in 
which  pagan  temple's  had  perished.  Observation 
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of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  of  the  Agapcr*  induced 
the  scandal  that  they  indulged  in  secret  orgies 
and  Thyestseanf  feasts.  Nero  reigned  by  pander- 
ing to  the  passions  of  the  people,  by  relieving 
their  necessities,  and  providing  shows  to  relieve' 
the  ennui  of  existence.  He  sated  the  tiger,  that 
it  might  not  thirst  for  his  blood.  The  canaille 
constituted  the  majority  of  the'  free-born  citizens, 
and  were  but  little  above  the  millions  of  slaves. 
They  burned  time  in  the  forum,  begged  corn  of 
their  patrons,  engaged  in  small  talk  at  the'  baths, 
witnessed  spectacles  in  the  theater,  applauded  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  arena.  The  day  ended,  they 
climbed  the  ladders  to  the  attics  of  the  tenements 
of  the  insulce,  where  they  forgot  their  misery  in 
sleep.  When  the  multitudes  were  begging  for 
a handful  of  corn,  lordly  epicures  were  sating 
their  dilettante  appetites  with  the  tongues  of 
nightingales,  the  brains  of  peacocks,  and  drench- 
ing themselves  with  Falernian  and  Caecuban  wines. 
Their  tables  of  ivory  and  atlantic  stone  were 
spread  with  golden  plate’,  the  guests  were  sprayed 
with  perfumes,  while,  from  silken  nets,  rose- 
leaves  rained  on  their  heads.  Their  costumes  con- 
formed to  their  gluttonies.  Lolla  Paulina  ap- 
peared at  a nuptial  festival  arrayed  in  a tunic  that 
sparkled  with  a pearl  or  emerald  at  every  cross- 
ing of  the  velvet  threads,  the  cost  of  which,  in 
American  coin,  would  exceed  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  this  robe  was  less  expensive  than  others 
of  her  wardrobe.  The  average  plebeian  could 
not  boast  a change  of  raiment.  Poverty  made 
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divorce’s  and  infanticide  of  daily  occurrence. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  flourished,  and  suicide 
was  epidemic.  Many  fought  gladiators  or  beasts 
for  a loaf  of  bread.  The  suburra  reeked  with 
filth,  the  air  steamed  with  stenches,  pestilence 
stalked,  and  blushless  prostitution  reigned.  Mag- 
nificense  and  misery  made  horrid  mixture.  The 
mansion  venee'red  the  insulce,  with  but  a narrow 
alley  between.  These  tenements  were  mere  tin- 
der-boxes. The  city,  built  upon  the  primitive 
paths,  was  an  offense  to  the.  eyes  and  emerald 
of  the  emperor.  It  was  the  rosy  dream  of  his 
ambition  to  see  these  shacks  burn,  that  he  might 
rebuild  a city  of  ''magnificent  distances’"  to  monu- 
ment his  memory;  to  transform,  with  torch  and 
trowel,  ancient  Rome  into  a modern  metropolis. 
He  had  an  insane  ambition  to  transcend  the  Iliad, 
and  gather  inspiration  for  his  Troia  from  the  crack- 
ling flames  and  flying  timbers  of  burning  Rome. 
Hearing  some  one  quote,  "When  I die,  let  the 
world  burn,”  he  paraphrased,  "Not  when  I am 
dead,  but  while  I live.” 

Petronius,  Tigellinus,  and  Poppea  caught  the 
words,  and  encouraged  him  to  light  the  brand. 
His  Christian-hating  queen  saw  her  opportunity 
to  glut  her  revenge,  reminded  him  of  Peter’s  in- 
cendiary warning,  and  begged  him  to  commit  the 
arson,  charge  it  on  the  despised  sect,  and  thus 
rid  Rome  of  the  pestiferous  atheists,  as  they  were 
called,  because  of  their  outlawry  of  the  pagan 
gods. 

Ne’ro  planned  the  conflagration.  Under  pre- 
tense of  health-seeking,  he  removed  his  court  to 
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Antium,  his  birthplace.  Confidential  slaves  were 
commissioned  to  start  the  flame.  No  sooner 
had  the  prince  reached  the  seashore  than  the 
emissaries  applied  the  brand.  The  Circus  Max- 
imus, of  inflammable  material,  was  selected  as 
the'  spot  to  start  the  fire.  Oiled  tow  and  resin- 
ous fagots  were  disposed  around  a circuit  of  one 
mile.  When  thfe  train  was  kindled,  the  flames, 
like  fiery  serpents,  wriggled  up  the  sides,  and  in 
a twinkling  the  vast  velarium  was  a she'et  of 
flame.  At  first  the  fire  was  taken  for  a glow- 
ing sunset,  but  soon  it  lit  the  evening  until  it 
surpassed  the  brilliancy  of  noon.  The  angry  red 
tongues  licked  the  sky,  the  flames  spread  in  lurid 
sheets,  the  black  smoke  piled  up  in  towers,  and 
rolled  in  black  masses  until  night  and  day  seemed 
to  be  contesting  for  supremacy.  It  ran  like  a 
river  of  molten  fire  over  the  wooden  roofs 
of  the  suburbs.  Smoked  out  of  their  burrows, 
thousands  of  affrighted  Christians,  who  had  their 
homes  in  the  chambered  sand-pits,  filled  the  streets. 
Emissaries  of  the  fugitive  prince  burdened  the’ 
air  with  charges  that  these  innocents  had  started 
the  ruin.  Many  of  them  were  seized  and  thrust 
into  the  burning  buildings.  Pandemonium  reigned 
through  the  awful  night,  and  day  broke  on  acre's 
of  burning  houses  and  a million  homeless  refugees. 
Efforts  to  stay  the  destruction  were  abortive. 
Pluto  seemed  to  have  emptied  Tartarus  of  its 
fiends.  As  many  hands  seemed  to  light  the  ex- 
tinguished piles  as  labored  to  quench  the  flaming 
ones.  Slaves  and  soldiers  sacked  the  threatened 
quarters,  and,  securing  their  plunder,  applied  the 
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fagot.  A courier  summoned  Nero  to  the  scene. 
When  told  of  the  devastation,  he  exulted,  that, 
such  was  the  vastness  of  the  material  to  be  con- 
sumed, he  would  reach  the  capital  in  time  to  see 
a city  in  flames. 

On  a swift  steed,  he  reached  the  scene,  climbed 
the  tower  of  Maecenas,  surveyed  the  desolation, 
went  to  the  stage  of  his  own  theater,  and  sung 
a paraphrase  from  Homer’s  siege  of  Troy.  His 
cracked  voice'  and  tinkling  lyre  accompanied  the 
roar  of  the  reveling  flames.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
flames  were  stayed,  and  the  reign  of  terror  slacked. 
The  people’  began  to  whisper  Nero’s  name  as  the 
incendiary.  They  recalled  his  wish  to  see  a city 
consumed  as  an  object-lesson  to  enlarge  his  ideal 
of  an  epic  that  would  eclipse  the  Iliad;  they  re- 
vived his  criticisms  on  the  meanness  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  avenues  of  Rome.  He  heard  their 
murmured  suspicions  that  he  had  planned  the 
disaster.  The  smoldering  embers  flared  up  again 
with  fury  in  the  mansion  of  Tigellinus,  strength- 
ening the  conviction  that  Nero  was  the  real  cul- 
prit and  the  prefect  his  accomplice.  The  populace 
did  not  so  much  bemoan  the  waste  of  wealth  as 
the  wreck  of  the  shrines,  rendered  sacred  by  the 
memories  that  clustered  about  the  altars,  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  moon,  to  Hercules, 
to  Jupiter  Stator,  to  Vesta,  with  the  efiigies  of 
the  titular  divinities;  the  trophies  of  a thousand 
victorious  fields ; the  statues  carved  by  Greek 
sculptors ; the  libraries  of  Latin  genius,  and  the 
documents  that  treasured  the  political  wisdom 
and  diplomacy  of  the  storied  past.  A more  bril- 
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liant  phoenix  might  rise  from  the  ashes,  but  no 
grief  nor  genius  could  restore  the  classic  and 
sacred  histories.  With  the  keen  intuitions  of  a 
gifted  but  unscrupulous  woman,  Poppea  sought 
to  divert  suspicion  from  her  lord  to  the  harmless 
Christians,  who,  smoked  out  of  the  caverns  and 
burned  out  of  their  hovels,  swarmed,  half-naked 
and  starved,  in  the  forum  and  fields.  Her  shrill 
voice  piped  out  the  keynote  for  the  pagan  mob, 
“The  Christians,  to  the’  lions !”  The  infuriated 
rabble  took  up  the  refrain,  and  thousands  of 
husky  voices  shrieked  the  doom  of  the  innocents. 
Peter  moved  among  the  herded  disciple's,  and  bade 
them  take  heart,  and  to  stand  steadfastly,  facing 
the  menace,  true  to  God,  and  trusting  in  the  sup- 
porting grace  of  the  Christ.  They  knelt  in  the 
ashes,  and  beleagured  heaven  with  prayer;  they 
lifted  their  triumphal  hymn,  and  when  seized  and 
thrown  into  beds  of  glowing  coals  shouted  their 
peans  as  their  souls  mounted  in  a chariot  of  fire. 
Soldiers,  waved  on  by  the  dripping  sword  of 
Tige'llinus,  transfixed  defenseless  women  with 
their  spears  to  the  blacke'ned  earth,  and  beat  out 
the  brains  of  nursing  babes  on  the  heated  stones 
before  their  mother’s  streaming  eyes.  Petronius 
rode  through  the  dismayed  throngs  proclaiming 
the  purpose  of  the  prince  to  more  than  restore 
the  former  grandeur,  to  distribute  grain  and  gar- 
ments, and  spread  cantonments  for  the  shelter  of 
the  roofless.  They  were  promised  greater  spec- 
tacles than  the  shows  of  the  Augustan  Age,  in 
which  the  culprit  Christians  should  perish  by 
thousands  in  the  teeth  of  tigers,  on  the  horns  of 
22 
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bulls,  and  as  living  torches  to  light  the  scene  of 
judgment.  He  invited  them  to  the  prince’s  gar- 
dens, and  pledged  them  the  protection  of  shield 
and  sword. 

Bngineeers  and  architects  appeared  amid  the 
ruins,  surveying  sites  for  palace's  and  temples, 
dividing  the  spacious  areas  into  broad  avenues 
and  parks,  locating  vast  amphitheaters  for  public 
divertisement,  and  exhibiting  elevations  and  plans 
for  commodious  tenements  for  the  houseless 
millions.  Laborers  were  set  to  removing  the 
debris,  mechanics  were  conscripted  to  rebuild,  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  metropolis  began  to  rise'.  The 
work  went  on  by  relays  of  masons  and  wood- 
workers, never  ceasing,  day  nor  night.  It  was  as 
if  the  Amphion  harp  that  piled  the  walls  of  Thebes 
had  been  recovered,  by  the  enchantment  of  music 
to  shape  the  stones  and  woo  them  to  the  walls. 
The  angered  gods  were  not  neglected.  The 
Sibylline’  leaves  were  searched  for  guidance,  and 
public  prayers  were  offered  to  propitiate  Vulcan, 
the  god  of  fire;  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  god- 
desses of  agriculture  and  hell.  The  venerated 
Roman  mothers,  in  black  robes  and  with  flowing 
tresses,  marched  to  the  Capitol  to  appease  the 
insulted  Juno  Lucina,  queen  of  the  deities,  and 
then  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  sea,  where  they 
offered  devotions,  and  gathered  the  water  con- 
secrated by  their  supplications  to  sprinkle  the 
statue  and  shrine  of  the  goddess  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  Banquets  were  spread  in  honor  of  various 
divinities,  that  all  might  be  propitiated.  The 
Master  of  Grain  kept  the  people  in  corn.  Tigel- 
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liiius  put  all  the  army  tents  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people.  But  pious  dissimulation  and  generous 
gifts  could  not  dispel  the  impression  that  Nero 
had  caused  the  ruin  of  Rome'.  Through  the  vast 
crowds  that  assembled  to  receive  the  largesse's 
of  the  crown  ran  a low,  sullen  murmur,  like  the 
moaning  of  the  sea,  accusing  Nero  of  the  crime, 
of  which  he'  was  told.  Something  must  be  done, 
lest  this  undertone  break  in  thunder  on  his  head. 
He  made  Christians  the  scapegoat. 

To  anodyne  their  misery,  and  to  switch  sus- 
picion from  himself,  he  would  amuse  the  people 
by  bloody  spectacles,  congenial  to  their  brutal 
natures. 

A few  caitiff  Christians,  to  curry  favor  with 
the  prince,  and  to  secure  thrift  by  treachery,  were 
induced,  on  the  promise  of  pardon  and  money,  to 
implicate  their  brethren,  and  upon  this  suborned 
“state’s  evidence,”  Tacitus  says,  “a  huge  multi- 
tude” were  condemned. 

The  royal  gardens  were  dedicated  to  the 
tragedy.  Nero,  Petronius,  and  the  Augustans 
invented  means  of  torture.  They  arranged  to  in- 
troduce plays  in  which  Christians  should  be  made 
to  impersonate  those  condemned  to  suffer  and 
die.  “The  Conflagration,”  by  Afrianus,  the  play- 
wright, was  staged  with  awful  realism.  Actual 
house's  were  consumed  and  plundered.  Christians 
were  incinerated,  being  pitched  into  the  flames  on 
tridents.  “Laureolis,”  a pantomime,  was  pro- 
duced, in  which  a Christian  was  crucified,  and  torn 
piecemeal  from  the  cross  by  a starved  bear.  A 
gladiator  rushed  in,  dyed  a tunic  in  blood,  waved 
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it  in  the  face  of  an  aiiroch,  which,  infuriated, 
rushed  on  the  Christian  matador,  impaling  him 
on  his  horns,  and  tossing  the  mangled  form  high 
in  the  air,  to  fall  with  a sickening  thud  upon  the 
gory  stage’. 

The  patriotic  fidelity  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who 
rushed  into  the  tent  of  Porsenna  to  slay  the  in- 
vading chief,  but  killed  his  adjutant  by  mistake, 
who,  when  arrested  and  threatened  with  the  stake 
if  he'  did  not  reveal  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
Etrurian  monarch,  held  his  hand  in  an  altar-flame 
until  it  charred  and  fell  into  the  coals,  exclaim- 
ing, “See  how  little  I esteem  your  threat,’^  was 
represented  by  a real  personage,  actual  murder 
by  sword,  and  mutilation  by  fire. 

A Christian  Prometheus  was  bound  to  the 
rock  for  the  rape  of  celestial  fire,  while  a famished 
vulture  ripped  up  his  viscera  with  talons  and  beak, 
and  glutted  its  hunger  on  his  intestines.  A Chris- 
tian maiden  was  made  to  mimic  Dirce,  and  was 
tie’d  to  the  horns  of  a German  buffalo  by  her 
long  hair,  dragged  and  pawed  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct, her  mangled  form  changed  by  ingenious 
machinery  into  a sparkling  fountain,  the  spec- 
tators cheering  the  transformation  scene  until 
the  great  awnings  swelled  and  shook  above  their 
heads.  A Christian  youth  and  lyrist  was  intro- 
duced, harp  in  hand,  crowned  with  the'  poet’s 
laurel,  to  portray  Orpheus.  He  imitated  the 
descent  into  hell  to  rescue  the  beautiful  Eurydice, 
who  had  been  fatally  stung  by  a serpent.  At  the 
melody  of  his  golden  shell,  Proserpine  and  Vulcan 
stopped  the  awful  shrieks  of  the  tortured,  and 
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bent  an  eager  ear  to  the'  divine  strains ; the  wheel 
of  Ixion  was  stayed  on  its  axle,  Tantalus  was 
mocked  with  thirst,  and  the  glutted  vulture  ceased 
its  feast  on  the  heart  of  Tityos.  With  music,  his 
suit  was  won,  and  he  was  permitted  to  ascend 
to  the  regions  of  light,  on  condition  that  he 
looked  not  back.  He  broke  the  term ; his  wife 
faded  from  his  arms  and  sight.  He  emerged  from 
the  realm  of  darkness,  to  be  subsequently  torn 
into  shreds  at  a bacchic  feast  by  women  of  Thrace, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  grief  he  cherished  for 
his  lost  bride.  All  was  real — the  characters,  the 
serpent,  the  torturing  instruments,  the  mutilated 
body,  as  if  making  history,  instead  of  portraying 
fable.  A veritable  Hercules,  a giant  Lygian,  per- 
formed the  twelve  labors  of  the  Titan,  slew  the 
Nemean  lion,  the  Lernsean  hydra,  the  mam- 
moth crab,  the  rapacious  birds,  the  monster 
Geryon,  captured  the  stag,  the  bull,  the  flesh-eat- 
ing mares  of  Diomede,  stole'  the  girdle  of  the 
Amazon  Queen,  robbed  Hesperides  of  its  golden 
apples,  unchained  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  and 
brought  him  to  earth.  The  beasts  and  serpents 
and  dragon  were  Christians  costumed  with  skins 
to  represent  the  respective  animals.  One  was 
made  to  wear  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  which 
clung  so  closely  that  in  removing  it  flakes  of  flesh 
were  torn  from  his  breast;  to  seize,  in  revenge, 
the  custodian  of  the  Centaur’s  tunic  and  throw 
him  into  the  sea.  Deianira,  his  wife’,  chagrined 
at  his  deed,  hanged  herself  on  the  stage.  In 
despair,  Hercules  ascended  the  funeral-pyre,  and 
was  consumed  before  the  ravished  eyes  of  the 
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witnesses,  cheered  from  the  benches  and  the 
podium. 

Among  the  most  delighted,  from  his  ivory 
chair,  Nero  ogled  the  spectacle  through  his 
emerald  eye-glass.  The  agonizing  cries  of  the 
victims  was  divine  music  to  Poppea’s  ear ; sweeter 
than  the  sonnets  of  her  red-headed  lord.  She 
clapped  her  jeweled  hands  with  ecstasy,  and,  when 
she  heard  the  crackle'  of  a bone,  turned  down  her 
rosy  thumbs  and  shouted  hahet^  as  sweetly  as 
when,  in  rippling  flattery,  she  encored  a bacchanal 
of  Nero.  Is  it  a wonder  that  the  earth  quaked 
and  the  heavens  were  hoarse’  with  the  roll  of 
threatening  thunder  ? Is  it  strange  that  the  hunted 
Christians  saw  the  ancient  Babylon  in  Rome,  the 
beast  of  the  pit  in  Nero,  and  the  scarlet  harlot 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  in  Poppea? 
On  the  spot  where  Angelo  swung  the  Pantheon  * 
mid-air  were  Nero’s  gardens;  there,  occurred  the 
great  show,  which  startled  mankind  with  its  mag- 
nitude and  miseries.  One  of  the  attractions  was 
a chariot  race.  Nero,  dressed  as  a coachman, 
mounted  a gorgeously-painted  curricle,  drawn  by 
his  famous  four-horse  team  of  white  Nisaeans, 
and  drove  at  a furious  speed  along  the  avenue, 
illumined  by  living  Christians  saturated  with 
turpentine  and  oil.  With  the  reins  gathered  in 
his  fat,  pudgy,  red-haired  left  hand,  he,  with 
his  right,  lashed  his  coursers,  their  flint-like  f 
hoofs  rattling  on  the  porphyry  pave,  and  thun- 
dered past  the  flaming,  writhing,  human  torches, 
deaf  to  their  prayers  for  pity,  and  with  a heart 
of  stone,  untouched  by  the  sight  of  their  agonies. 

* St.  Peters.  f Is.  v,  28. 
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The  racing  over,  he  dismounted  his  car,  wearing 
the  colors  of  victor  on  his  whip,  sauntered  through 
the  crowd  in  a coachman’s  garb,  surrounded  by 
the  Augustans,  who  lavished  praise  on  him  as  the 
first  jockey  in  Rome.  His  frowzed  shock  of  fiery 
hair  was  twined  with  flowers,  and  he  looked 
like  a crowned  satyr,  the  object  of  secret  loath- 
ing, but  of  loud  flattery.  Some  were  sewed  up 
in  bear-skins,  and  a pack  of  sleuth-hounds  were 
unkenneled  and  set  upon  the  victims.  Howling 
with  hunger,  they  bounded  upon  their  prey,  and 
with  long  fangs  tore  off  the  covering  and  sated 
their  famine  on  the  flesh  they  tore  from  the  bones. 
Others  were  spiked  to  crosses,  in  horrid  mock- 
ery of  their  dying  Lord.  Amid  the  awful  disso- 
nance, above  the  crackling  flames,  were  heard 
jubilant  hymns  and  exulting  hallelujahs,  as  if  the 
scene  were  a triumph,  instead  of  the  wild  orgies 
of  a saturnalia.  None  recanted.  A few  shouted 
anathemas  at  Nero;  others  meekly  prayed,  “Lord, 
lay  not  this  evil  to  their  charge.” 

Tigellinus,  full-panoplied,  strutted  about  with 
drawn  sword,  which,  ever  and  anon,  he  ran 
through  those  who  had  survived  the  exhausted 
flame,  coolly  wiping  the  dripping  blade  with  his 
gauntlet,  blood-red  with  the  dye  of  streaming 
wounds.  Poppea,  transported  in  a litter,  reviewed 
the  spectacle,  filliping  her  finger  in  the  faces  of 
sufferers,  to  express  her  contempt  of  the  suppli- 
ants for  the  Augusta’s  compassion.  Nero  climbed 
to  the  pediment  of  a statue,  tuned  his  lyre  after 
the  manner  of  a minstrel,  swept  the  chords,  and 
sang  selections  from  his  Troia^  his  voice,  strained 
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and  strident,  receiving  praises  as  the  peer  of 
Apollo.  Petronius,  with  smirks  and  smartness, 
danced  attendance  upon  the  princely  buffoon, 
and,  when  behind  his  back,  caricatured  with  cun- 
ning pantomime  the  performance,  eliciting  guf- 
faws of  ribald  laughter,  which,  he  persuaded  his 
royal  dupe,  were  expressions  of  delight  at  his 
superb  minstrelsy.  The  revel  went  on  until  the 
human  fagots  flickered  and  expired,  and  blood 
stood  in  pools  in  the  street,  and  thousands  of 
mangled  corpses  turned  their  staring  eyes  to- 
ward the  pitying  stars. 

On  all  the  pale  faces  of  those  slain  by  the 
sword,  there  were  no  lines  of  pain;  instead,  the 
features  were  composed,  and  wore  a smile,  as  if 
of  triumph,  which  death  fixed  in  frost.  The  weird 
silence  that  reigned  in  the  deepening  darkness 
as  the  human  brands  flickered  and  the’  fitful  flames 
flared  up  from  the  embers  of  the  stakes,  was 
more  awful  than  the  agonizing  cries  and  groans 
of  the  tortured.  The  scent  of  broiled  flesh 
and  the  odors  of  warm  blood  sickened  the  sense. 
The  blood-stained  praetors,  as  seen  in  the  fitful 
flashes  from  beds  of  glowering  coals,  booked  like 
ghouls  in  vesture  of  scarlet.  When,  at  midnight, 
the  trumpets  brayed  the  signal  to  end  the  carnival 
and  disperse,  there  came,  suddenly,  to  almost  every 
breast,  a returning  feeling  of  compassion  and  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  against  Nero,  Poppea,  and 
Tigellinus  that  would  have  added  their  bodies  to 
the  heaps  of  the  slain;  but,  anticipating  such  a 
reaction,  they  had  retired  to  castled  security. 
''The  cruelty  of  these  proceedings  filled  every 
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breast  with  compassion.  Humanity  relented  in 
favor  of  the  Christians.  It  was  clear  that  they 
fell  a sacrifice,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to 
glut  the  rage  of  one  man  only.”  * 

As  the  people  stumbled  through  the  debris  the 
night  was  rendered  more  hideous  by  the  roar  of 
wild  beasts  in  the'  vivarium  f and  the  howling  of 
the  bloodhounds  in  the  canum  grex."^  By  innuendo 
the  reactionists  cursed  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Chris- 
tians anathematized  Belial. § 

The  day  following  the  massacre,  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  fecule'nt  bodies,  Christian  sur- 
vivors were  permitted  to  carry  them  to  the'  Cata- 
combs, where  they  deposited  them  in  the  vaults. 
Great  flocks  of  buzzards,  released  from  the 
avarium,^  gorged  their  rapacious  maws  on  the  flesh 
of  the  slain.  The  horrors  of  this  blackest  night 
of  time  was  succeeded  by  awful  portents  which 
filled  the  public  mind  with  fears  of  approaching 
calamities.  A comet  swept  the  skies,  suggesting 
a mighty  congregation  of  the  shades  of  the  slain. 
There  were  unnatural  births.  Some  angry  Titan 
of  the  underworld  shook  the  Capitoline  hills ; 
harsh  thunders,  louder  than  ever  growled  in  an 
Italian  sky,  crashed  on  the  startled  ear.  Almost 
every  day  was  distressed  with  a political  murder. 
Seneca  and  other  illustrious  Romans  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  under  the  leadership  of 
Piso.  Poppe'a  and  Tigellinus  were  present  when 
Seneca  was  sent  the  order  to  close  his  career. 
With  the  serenity  of  a philosopher  He  took  a ten- 
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der  farewell  of  Paulina,*  opened  his  veins,  retired 
to  a bath,  and  expired  amid  its  vapors,  his  last 
words  being,  as  he  sprinkled  his  slaves  with  sacred 
water,  ^'Thus  to  Jupiter,  the  deliverer,  I make  liba- 
tion.” Many  others  of  patrician  rank  followed, 
and  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pyre  became  as  constant 
as  the  sacrificial  flame  on  the  altar  of  Vesta. 


^ His  wife—a  former  vestal. 


Chapter  LII 

SOON  after  the  massacre,  St.  Paul  reappeared 
at  Rome,  “a  prisoner  of  the  Lord.’’  Hearing 
of  the  persecution,  he  hastened  to  the  survivors, 
that  he  might  confirm  and  comfort  them.  He  en- 
tered the  gates  to  see  another  city. 

Swiftly  the  metropolis  had  risen  from  the  ashes, 
with  broader  avenues,  statelier  palaces  and  tem- 
ples. Nero’s  dream  had  materialized.  The  most 
splendid  edifice  was  the  imperial  residence — “the 
Golden  House” — which  Nero  declared  was  the 
only  structure  fit  for  the  home  of  a prince’.  It 
stretched  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  Hills. 
In  the  rotunda  was  a statue  of  himself,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high.  A triple  portico  ex- 
tended for  a mile.  It  surrounded  a lake  and  in- 
cluded deer-parks  and  a botanical  garden.  The 
palace  was  veneered  with  gold,  studded  with  gems 
and  mother-of-pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  banquet- 
hall  were  constructed  to  drop  roses  and  to  spray 
perfume  on  the  guests.  The  dining-room  was 
circular  and  made  to  revolve  as  the  seasons  and 
to  rotate  as  day  and  night.*  A hollow  globe 
turned  upon  its  axis  within  a square.  The  guests 
entered  a door  near  the  axis,  where  there  was  the 
least  motion.  The  sphere  revolved  so  slowly  that 
the  guests  were  only  conscious  of  its  motion  by 
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the  shifting  of  the  scenes.  The  landscape  garden- 
ing, the  mingling  of  field,  forest,  and  fountain, 
excited  more  admiration  than  the  rich  and  foliated 
architecture.  On  the'  silvery  lake  swam  squadrons 
of  swan;  in  the  shallows,  amid  reeds  and  lilies, 
tall  flamingoes,  with  arched  neck  and  bended  beak, 
with  variegated  plumage  of  red  and  blue,  stalked ; 
peacocks,  with  irised  crest  and  kaleidoscopic  fan, 
strutted  the  verdant  lawns ; soft-eyed  gazelles  gam- 
boled on  the  green ; birds  of  gay  feather  and  song- 
sters of  the'  wood  made  the  air  tremulous  with  the 
waving  of  wings  and  their  chirruping  and  carols. 
The  walks  were  of  shell  from  the  Calabrian  shore 
and  the  roads  of  porphyry  from  the  Ischian  Isle. 
In  that  generous  soil,  fertilized  with  the'  leached 
ashes  of  the  fire,  under  that  genial  sky,  in  that 
sea-moistened  air,  a single  season  sufficed  to  raise 
with  magic  suddenness  the  lush  luxuriance'  of  a 
majestic  plant  from  the  slenderest  shoot.  Trees 
of  huge  bole  and  exotic  shrubs  were  transported 
with  such  care  that  their  growth  was  not  arrested 
nor, their  foliage  faded.  Tike  the  fabled  Ortygia, 
rising  suddenly  from  the  blue  depths  of  the 
^gean  Sea  at  the  behest  of  Neptune,  stocked  with 
deer  and  hares  and  decked  with  forests  and  flow- 
ers, uprose,  as  by  miracle,  the  imperial  gardens 
of  Nero.  Amid  this  magnificence  sat  the'  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  by  his  side  the  sorceress  of  his 
savagery.  Here  this  monster,  in  drunken  rage, 
delivered  the  kick  that  consigned  Poppea  to  the’ 
shades. 

A Jewish  proselyte,  no  funeral  pile  was  erected, 
but,  according  to  the  Hebrew  custom,  her  body 
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was  ‘'embalmed  with  precious  spices/'  and  about 
her  bier  such  a profusion  of  aromatics  were  burned 
that  all  Arabia  in  a year's  time  could  not  produce 
them.*  . . . 

Though  the  fearful  carnage  decimated  the  Ro- 
man Church,  Peter  and  Paul  continued  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel.  “Many  that  believed  confessed 
and  showed  their  conversion  by  their  deeds.  So 
mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God  and  prevailed." 

Those  who  heard  their  hosannahs  in  the  flame 
and  in  the  mouth  of  lions  inquired  of  the  doctrine’ 
that  gave  them  triumph.  To  know  the  source 
was  to  embrace  it.  Once  enlisted,  desertion  was 
infamy.  Converted,  a supporting  grace  so  braced 
their  courage’  that  no  threat  could  shake  their 
confidence.  Their  challenge  was:  “Decimated  by 
you,  we  grow  in  numbers.  The  martyr's  blood  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church."  f 

When  Paul  came  the  second  time’,  he  did  not 
find  a kindly  Burrhus  to  receive  him,  but  the 
cruel  Tigellinus.  For  awhile  he  withstood  arrest 
by  affirming  Roman  citizenship;  but  finally  this 
did  not  avail  him.  Nero,  maddened  by  the  con- 
version of  Acte  and  her  renunciation  of  him,  or- 
dered the  prefect  to  throw  him  into  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison.  His  first  answer  was  before  Tigel- 
linus. No  one  appeared  for  him ; but  the  Lord 
stood  with  and  gave  him  strength.  The  cruel 
prefect  remanded  him  to  jail,  and  enjoined  him 
not  to  preach.  Only  one  of  his  brethren  remained 
to  comfort  him — “Luke,  the  beloved  physician." 
To  the  honor  of  the  healing  profession  be  it  said 

Suetonius.  fTertullian. 
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that  the  perils  and  privations  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  persecution  do  not  affright  them  from  the  pil- 
low of  suffering.  They  stand  while  all  others  flee, 
“faithful  found  among  the  faithless.'’ 

The  emperor  was  absent  starring  the  cities  of 
Achaia.  He  had  formed  plans  to  humiliate  the  king 
of  Parthia  and  by  arms  to  win  the  honors  of  a tri- 
umvir. He  had  begun  the  mobilizing  of  the  army 
for  the  purposed  conquest.  He  closed  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  he  had  opened  when 
crowned  Imperator,  and  thus  published  his  war- 
like purposes.  While  thus  engaged,  an  embassy 
visited  him  from  Grecian  cities  to  crown  him 
laureate  of  the  Muses.  The  compliment  intoxi- 
cated his  pride.  The  sycophants  implored  him 
to  sing.  He  tuned  his  lyre  and  chanted  his  great 
epic,  “The  Conflagration."  His  guests  affected 
the  transports  of  a Pythian  Sybil,  and  declared 
he  was  none  other  than  the  divine  Apollo.  He, 
in  turn,  commended  them  for  their  exquisite  tastes 
and  as  the  superb  products  of  the  land  of  gods  and 
of  godlike  men. 

Thus  cajoled,  his  visions  of  military  glory  were 
dissipated  and  the  old  passion  re-enthroned.  With 
a mighty  train  of  Augustans  and  hired  retainers, 
bearing  lyres  and  theatric  costumes,  with  equipage 
that  required  one'  thousand  wagons,  he  set  out  for 
fresh  pastures  to  gather  new  sheafs  of  fame.  The 
hoofs  of  the  mules  were  enameled  with  silver,  their 
harness  was  garnished  with  gold.  His  Ethiopian 
slaves  shone  like  polished  ebony  and  wore  shining 
bracelets.  He  required  that  the  holiday  games 
should  be  performed  while  he  rernained.  He 
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caused  the  memorials  of  past  worth  to  be  destroyed 
that  admiration  might  be  centered  in  him.  Liv- 
ing genius  he  compelled  to  competition,  while  the 
Augustans  saw  that  the  victor-wreaths  twined  his 
brow.  He  appeared  on  the  stage,  having  packed 
the  benches  with  claquers.  He  brought  a squadron 
of  Romans  into  the  arena  mounted  on  Parthian 
steeds,  the  armor  and  caparisons  making  a bril- 
liant spectacle.  The  horses  were’  trained  to  go 
through  evolutions  at  the  sound  of  a bugle,  the 
rider  having  nothing  to  handle  but  his  arms. 
This  contingent  was  as  subservient  as  the  foot, 
and  made  any  who  might  be  disloyal  to  the 
princely  minstrel  cherish  a wholesome  fear  of  the 
hoofs  of  their  horses.  While  there  was  a show 
of  competition,  all  contestants  were  made  to 
know  that  any  who  displayed  merit  that  eclipsed 
their  royal  rival  would  lose  their  heads  before  they 
wore  the  crown.  While  dissimulating,  Hellenic 
taste  was  offended  and  laughed  at  Nero  as  a 
caricaturist;  but  Petronius  was  at  hand  to  assure 
him  that  their  mirth  was  but  the  expression  of 
delight.  Dissipation  had  so  distorted  his  features 
that  he  looked  more  a griffin  than  a god.  His 
complexion  was  red,  his  neck  had  thickened  until 
it  was  taurine,  his  eyes  were’  bloodshot  and  lobster- 
like, his  voice  more  like  the  caw  of  a crow  than  the 
sonnet  of  a thrush,  and  when  he  would  soar  broke 
into  a squeal.  He  had  ''all  the  contortions  of  the 
Sibyl  without  the  inspiration,  all  of  the  nodosities 
of  the  oak  without  its  majesty.” 

To  poetic  he  would  add  histrionic  honors.  He 
essayed  the  roll  of  CEdipus  Tyrrannus,  the  patri- 
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cide  and  violator  of  his  mother,  who  plucked  out 
his  own  eyes;  oi  Orestes,  who  slew  his  mother, 
-^^^gisthus,  for  which  crime  he  was  pursue'd  by  the 
furies  and  driven  to  insanity;  of  Hercules  Furens, 
in  which  he  raged  like  a hurricane,  and  kicked  off 
buskin  and  sock.  In  a play  of  his  own  devising 
he  married  the  slave  and  eunuch,  Sporus,  in  which 
the  scarlet  Crispina  was  chambermaid  to  the  em- 
peror’s wife,  and  adorned  her  with  richest  robes 
and  jewels ; and  Tigellinus  was  the  paranymph 
who  gave  away  the  bride.  A wit  remarked  that 
it  would  have  been  a blessing  to  the  race  if  Nero’s 
father  had  been  the  husband  of  such  a wife.*  This 
royal  masquerading  was  witnessed  with  ill-dis- 
guised contempt;  but  with  politic  shrewdness  the 
Greeks  applauded  and  Petronius  and  the  Augus- 
tans  hoodwinked  the  vainglorious  Thraso  who 
praised  and  plumed  himself  while  he  withered  the 
laurels  of  storied  and  contemporary  genius.  To 
support  this  profligacy  the  worth  and  wealth  of 
Rome  was  wasted,  estates  were’  confiscated,  the 
provinces  were  plundered,  and  the  altar  of  vanity 
smoked  with  the  blood  of  human  offerings. 

Internecine  plots  and  provincial  revolts  com- 
pelled Nero  to  speedily  return  to  Rome.  He  re- 
entered the  capital,  not  as  a triumvir  with  blade 
and  banner,  trophies  and  hostages,  but  as  the 
conqueror  in  the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
sports.  Disdaining  the  gates  through  which  the 
great  triumphaters  had  passed,  he  caused  the  wall 
to  be  breached  that  he  might  enter  with  a pomp 
without  precedence.  The  crowns  won  in  the 
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games  were  displayed.  He’  rode  in  the  triumphal 
chariot  in  which  Augustus  had  been  seen  when 
Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  renown.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be’  honored  as  the  chief  of  charioteers, 
the  general  of  the  guitar.  Others  had  merely  sub- 
jugated nations;  he  was  the  victor  of  aesthetic 
Greece.  Festas  twined  his  car-wheels.  An  or- 
chestral leader  shared  his  carriage — the  baton  suc- 
ceeded the  caduceus.  The  harp-banner  of  Apollo 
was  substituted  for  the  ensign  of  Mars.  Tri- 
omphe!  the  victor  of  the  games ! Nero  Graecus !” 
was  the  paean.  OfYerings  were  made  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  instead  of  at  the  shrine’  of  Jupiter.  . . . 

Conspiracies  were  ripening. 

Accusers  of  Christians,  to  divert  suspicions 
from  their  own  treacheries,  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
emperor.  The  tribunal  took  the  place  of  the  lyre’, 
the  buskin,  sock  and  whip. 

Peter  and  Paul  had  improved  the  absence  of 
prince  and  praetor,  and  won  thousands  of  converts. 
Their  privileges  were  abridged  on  the  return,  and 
they  were  thrust  into  underground  dungeons  and 
denied  communication  with  each  other.  The  cells 
of  the’  old  Tullianum  and  the  cellars  of  the  burned 
district  on  the  Janiculam  Mount  swarmed  with 
^‘the  atheistic  haters  of  mankind.’^ 

An  earthquake  breached  the  Mamertine,  and 
Peter  fled,  persuaded  that  Church  interests  re- 
quired his  overseership.  His  disciples  urged  him 
to  flight.  The  way  of  escape  seemed  to  be  miracu- 
lously opened.  Covering  his  head  with  his  hood, 
he  passed  the  sentinel  at  the  Porta  Capena  unchal- 
lenged. A few  miles  out  on  the  Appian  Way  an 
23 
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apparition  of  his  Lord  arrested  the  fugitive,  who 
instantly  recognized  the  figure  he  had  seen  trans- 
figured on  the  mount.  The  same  gentle  look  of 
reproof  that  had  broken  his  heart  of  stone  and 
turned  his  eyes  to  a fount  of  tears  in  the  chamber 
of  Caiaphas  was  turned  upon  him. 

Peter  first  spoke,  “Whither  goest  thou.  Lord 

The  rejoinder  was  instant:  “To  Rome,  again 
to  be  nailed  to  the  cross.” 

The  apostle  replied,  “Didst  thou  not  die  on 
Calvary  once  for  all?” 

“True,”  was  the  answer ; “but  when  I saw  thee 
fly  instead  of  stay  to  testify  by  death  thy  faith  in 
me,  I started  to  take  thy  place.”* 

Rebuked,  but  loyal,  he  declared  his  purpose 
to  return  and  meet  his  doom.  The  sacred  form 
faded  from  sight  after  having  assured  his  servant 
that  he  would  be  with  him  in  his  trial.  He  retraced 
his  steps  and  surrendered  to  the  warden  of  the 
TuUianum,  who  consigned  him  to  one  of  the'  low- 
est cells.  Years  before  Jesus  had  told  him,  “When 
thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  would’st  not,”  signifying  the  manner 
of  his  death.t 

Infirm  from  years  and  imprisonment,  he  was 
carried  to  execution.  Remembering  his  denial, 
and  ashamed  of  his  flight,  he  craved  the  privilege' 
of  being  crucified  head  downward,  esteeming  it 
too  great  an  honor  to  die  as  his  Lord,  which  wish 
was  granted. J 

Eusebius,  Alzog,  ■}  Jno.  xxi,  i8. 
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In  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  Rubens's  great 
picture  is  in  accordance  with  this  tradition.  The 
grandest  fane  is  his  sepulcher  and  monument.* 
Let  us  believe  that  the  teaching  of  Giotto's  pic- 
ture of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  mammoth  minster, 
which  portrays  his  soul  convoyed  by  angels,  robed 
in  a radiant  cloud,  to  heaven,  is  true.  Let  us 
accept  the  happy  conceit  of  the  Florentine  Memmi 
pictured  in  fresco — the  great  apostle,  warder  of 
the  gate  of  paradise,  assisted  by  two  angels  who 
twine  a chaplet  of  flowers  about  the  brows  of  the 
saints  he  won  during  his  earthly  mission.  Let 
us  hope  that  when  we  reach  the  portal,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  keys  may  point  to  the  open  door  with 
welcoming  hospitality  and  bid  the  angels  of  the 
amaranth  deck  us  with  fadeless  flowers.  Paul, 
"‘the  aged,"  on  the  same  day  that  Peter  was  cru- 
cified, was  brought  before  the  tribunal  charged 
with  propagating  a dangerous  foreign  supersti- 
tion and  encouraging  the  crime  of  “violated 
majesty." 

The  delator  f supporting  the  accusations,  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  money  in  the  case  for  him, 
was  disposed  to  waste  no  time,  and  moved  that 
Nero  pronounce  judgment  at  once.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  Christian  community  would  make  up  a 
purse  to  purchase’  their  greatest  preacher's  free- 
dom; but  the  principles  of  “the  Nazarene  sect" 
and  of  their  apostle  would  not  permit.  Paul  had 
refused  escape  when  a prisoner  at  Philippi,  though 
the  way  to  liberty  was  open,  and  he'  would  now 
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die  rather  than  buy  his  life.  Nero,  having  heard 
much  of  Paul,  was  disposed  to  hear  him.  He 
caused  the  reading  of  the  record  of  the  magis- 
trate’s court,  and  when  he  had  heard  it,  said, 
‘What  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced?” 

August  were  his  surroundings.  The  tribunal 
chamber  was  wainscoted  with  Egyptian  marble, 
the  floor  was  a chequer  of  precious  stone's,  and 
the  throne  was  of  ivory.  The  emperor  was  clad 
in  purple  and  gold.  The  apostle  could  but  note  the 
ravages  dissipation  had  wrought  in  so  few  years. 
Still,  there  was  the’  glamour  of  imperial  regalia 
and  trappings.  Twelve  lictors,  with  fasces^  stood 
like  statues  around  the  hema;  assessors  and  court 
officers  were  in  their  boxes.  Praetorians,  armed 
with  halberds,  in  glittering  panoply,  stood  guard 
over  the  fettered  prisoner.  The  apostle  used  his 
opportunity,  defended  himself  against  the  charge 
of  atheism,  and,  as  on  Mars’  Hill,  declared  “the 
unknown  God,”  who  does  not  live  in  temples  of 
stone,  but  “inhabiteth  eternity”  and  “filleth  im- 
mensity,” whose’  temple  is  the  universe,  and  every 
place  an  altar.  He  showed  that,  instead  of  hat- 
ing all  mankind,  Christians  taught  the  common 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  men;  he  read  from  his  own  writings 
how  he  had  counseled  Romans  to  re'vere  and  obey 
the  civil  authorities;  he  denied  all  complicity  of 
his  brethren  with  the  burning  of  Rome ; his 
peroration  was  eloquent  with  eulogy  of  the  gospel 
as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation, 
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and  ended  with  the  paean : “I  am  ready  to  be  of- 
fered up;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand; 
I have  fought  the  good  fight;  I have  finished 
my  course;  henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a crown  of  righteousness.’^ 

Nero  was  affected  and  about  to  set  him  at 
liberty;  but  Poppea,  who  had  been  listening  be- 
hind a portiere,  thrust  the  drapery  aside  and  with 
her  Medusa-like’  eyes  rebuked  the  mercy  of  the 
emperor,  and  with  her  stony  gaze  sent  the  grand- 
est of  her  victims  to  the  block — to  immortal  fame 
and  everlasting  glory.  Nero  knew  those  eyes. 
She’  needed  not  to  speak.  The  spell  of  the  de- 
mon was  in  her  cruel  look.  The  assessors'^  had 
formed  a whispered  verdict  of  acquittal ; but  when 
this  queen  of  the  Furies  appeared  and  read  in  her 
fixed  eyes  the  doom  of  Paul,  their  courage  withered. 
There  was  a moment  of  awful  silence.  Nero  put 
his  lorgnette  to  his  eye,  and  ogled  the  prisoner  from 
toe  to  tip.  The  aged  apostle  met  the  inquisition 
of  that  searching  inspection  undaunted.  Sixty- 
eight  years  were  calendared  on  his  head.  Nero 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  assessors.  They  knew  his 
judgment,  and  dared  not  negative’  his  decree — 
their  thumbs  went  down. 

Tigellinus  stepped  to  the  throne,  saluted,  and 
Nero  said:  “Send  him  this  day  to  join  the  shade 
of  Peter.  Let  it  be  by  the  ax.  He  has  said, 
‘To  die  is  gain.’  Hasten  his  reward.  Away !”  f 
The  court  dissolved.  An  hour  later,  at  Aquce 
Salvice,  on  the  Ostian  Road,  the  head  of  the  great 

* Jurors. 

fPaul  was  charged  with  privity  to  the  fire,  z Tim.  ii,  8-9.  (Hinde- 
kopcr.) 
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apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  severed  from  his  body 
by  a single  stroke  of  a broadsword.  His  splen- 
did soul  was  with  Christ.  The  Church  on  earth 
mourned;  it  was  a gala  day  in  heaven. 

In  the  greatest  city  of  Christendom,  in  its 
grandest  cathedral  which  bears  his  name',  a marble 
slab  bears  this  inscription:  ‘‘Si  Monumentum  Re- 
quiris  C ir  aims  pice  T * 

It  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  architect.  Could  we  mount  to  the  summit 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  could  our  vision 
be  extended  to  see'  around  the  worlds  in  what 
varied  forms  of  civilization  would  we  see  the  monu- 
ment of  the  apostle’s  worth  and  work ! Contrast 
the  cowardly  end  of  Nero  with  the  heroic  finish 
of  St.  Paul.  Red  with  the'  blood  of  murdered  thou- 
sands, loved  by  none,  hated  by  millions,  cursed 
in  history,  he  met  his  craven  doom. 

Provincial  armies  revolted,  praetorians  muti- 
nied, the  Senate  condemned.  He  sought  safety 
in  flight.  He  snatched  up  the  golden  box  of  poi- 
sons Locusta  had  mixed  for  an  emergency,  and 
sought  the  shades  of  the  Servilian  gardens;  but 
courage  failed  him.  The  souls  of  all  that  he  had 
murdered  pursued  and  threatened  him  with  venge- 
ance'; his  own  conscience  cursed  him  with  a thou- 
sand tongues.  He  rolled  restive  on  his  bed.  The 
shades  of  mother,  father,  wife,  waved  the  night- 
shade around  his  head.  The  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  he  would  tune  the  harp,  and  with  his 
'‘divine  voice”  charm  away  the  pursuing  Furies.  In 
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his  despair,  Phaon,  his  freedman,  offered  refuge 
in  his  rural  villa.  Disguised  in  a shabby  gown, 
barefoot,  a cloth  for  a mask,  he  mounted  a horse 
and  galloped  away  in  the  dark.  He  heard  the  im- 
precations of  the  praetorians  as  he  scampered  past 
their  camp.  He  heard  a yeoman  say,  “Those 
people  are  hot  in  pursuit  of  Nero.’' 

Nearing  Phaon’s  cottage,  he  dismounted,  and 
crept  through  a marsh  of  reeds ; he  hid  in  a sand- 
pit, and  tunneled  a passage  into  the  house  of 
refuge;  he  occupied  a bed  of  straw,  choked  on 
the  coarse  black  bread  and  foul  water  from  a ditch ; 
and  finally,  without  hope,  consented  to  suicide. 
The  Senate  had  decreed  a slow  death  by  the 
scourging  of  lictor-rods.  He  drew  a dagger,  but 
hesitated  to  make  the  thrust.  He'  bade  Sporus, 
the  eunuch,  to  chant  the  funeral  dirge.  He  la- 
mented the  bereavement  of  the  world  in  the  loss 
of  so  great  a musician.  Finding  he  could  delay 
no  longer,  he  made  a timid  stab ; but  Epaphroditus, 
seeing  it  was  too  feeble  to  be  fatal,  gave  a thrust 
that  ended.  Nero’s  life.  He  fell  to  the  floor,  his 
eyes  started  from  their  sockets,  his  limbs  jerked, 
and  was  so  horrid  in  appearance  that  the  three 
humble  companions  of  his  flight  could  not  look 
upon  his  contortions. 

His  debauched  body  was  burned  on  the  site 
of  the  tragedy.  Only  two  slaves  and  Acte  were 
faithful  to  his  ashes.  These  they  bore  in  an  urn 
to  the  ancestral  tomb  of  the  Domitii. 

Dionysius  satirically  said  of  the  Phersean  who 
reigned  over  Thessaly  but  ten  months  that  he 
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had  been  a tragedy  king ; but  the  Ccesars  Palatium  * 
received  in  a shorter  time  four  emperors,  passing 
across  the  stage,  one  making  room  for  another. 
Galba  was  enthroned  to  die  by  violence;  Otho 
succeeded  to  be  forfeited  to  the  revenges  of  time ; 
Vitellius  came  and  conquered;  and  thus,  in  less 
than  a year  these  four  ruled  in  the  House  of  the 
Caesars. 


* Palace  of  Csesars. 


Chapter  LIII 

ON  the  day  when  Jerusalem  resounded  with 
Messianic  hosannahs — Palm  Sunday — ^Jesus 
saw  the  doom  impending  the  Holy  City,  and  pre- 
dicted its  destruction,  weeping  over  the  woes  that 
would  overwhelm  its  inhabitants  when  the  impreca- 
tions they  invited — “Let  his  blood  be  upon  us 
and  our  childfen  — should  be  answered  with  blade 
and  brand,  siege  and  sack.  The  city  was  before  him, 
clad  with  “its  imperial  mantle  of  proud  towers” 
and  its  temple  “a  mass  of  gold  and  snow.”  His 
prophetic  soul  discerned  the  calamities  that  war 
and  famine  would  pour  upon  its  grandeur  and 
glory ; and  his  prediction  of  its  downfall  expressed 
itself  in  lamentations  punctuated  with  tears : 
“Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a trench  about  thee, 
and  compass  thee  round,  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee, 
and  they  shall  not  leave  vdthin  thee  one  stone  upon 
another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation.” 

In  less  than  forty  years  that  forecast  was  ful- 
filled. The  attempt  of  the  Emperor  Caligula  to 
set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  and  to  compel  his 
subjects  to  pay  him  divine  honors  was  resented 
and  providentially  thwarted.  A disturbance  oc- 
curred during  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (A.  D. 
66),  which  led  to  war.  Caesarea,  the’  Judean  cap- 
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ital  of  the  Romans,  was  peopled  about  equally  by 
Jews  and  Syrians,  between  whom  a conflict  took 
place  on  account  of  an  indignity  of  the  latter  to 
the’  former.  The  Syrians  contested  for  supremacy, 
and  offered  insult  to  the  Jews  by  profane  sacrifice 
in  front  of  their  synagogue.  When  Gessius  Florus 
succeeded  to  the  procuratorship,  the  Jews  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  protection;  but  the'  embassy 
was  imprisoned,  which  produced  insurrection. 
Worn  out  by  his  injustices,  Eleazer,  son  of  the 
high  priest  and  curator  of  the  temple,  induced  the 
officers  to  decline  gifts  and  sacrifices  proffered  by 
aliens.  This  insulted  the  Romans,  as  the  emperor 
had  been  accustomed  to  send  sacrifices.  The  chief 
priests  opposed  the  measures  of  Eleazer,  came 
into  conflict  with  him,  each  party  occupying  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  temple  and  much  bloodshed 
ensued.  A slaughter  of  Romans,  perfidiously,  at 
Jerusalem  was  avenged  by  the  massacre  of  twenty 
thousand  Jews  by  the  Syrians  at  Caesarea.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  Cestius  Gallus,  prefect  of 
Syria,  invested  Jerusalem.  He  might  have  taken 
the  city  had  he  improved  his  opportunity,  but  for 
some  reason  dallied,  and  finally  withdrew,  which 
the  Jews  regarded  as  a providential  deliverance. 
A year  before,  a strange  augur  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  streets  with  a warning  cry.  He  was  old 
and  grizzly.  His  long  white  hair  and  beard,  dis- 
heveled and  unkempt,  gave  him  a ghostly  ap- 
pearance. His  fierce  eyes  glared  wildly  as  those 
of  a maniac.  His  clothing  was  threadbare.  None 
knew  where  he  lodged  nor  how  he  subsisted.  It 
was  Barabbas.  For  years  he  had  lived  sequestered 
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in  the  defiles  of  the  Bethorons,  a self-commissioned 
evangelist  to  his  old  robber-comrades.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  divinely  called  to  repair  to 
Jerusalem  and  prophesy  the  impending  ruin.  His 
voice  was  that  of  a stentor.  He  had  one  wailing 
refrain,  “A  voice  from  the  east,  a voice  from  the 
west,  a voice  from  the  four  winds,  a voice  against 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  House,  and  a voice  against 
the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  and  a voice  against 
the  whole  people  V * The  lash  and  the  pillory 
could  not  hush  the  weird  warning;  and  the  more 
he  was  scourged  and  scorned,  the’  louder  was  the 
admonition  and  the  fiercer  his  mien.  His  voice 
was  heard  above  the  thrill  of  the  Tevite  trumpets 
sounding  the  matin’s  sacrifice;  it  pealed  amid  the 
throng  at  noonday ; it  thundered  at  sunset ; it  rang 
out  during  the  night-watches  until  its  dread  mo- 
notony made  the  nervous  hysterical  and  the  knees 
of  the  strong  to  shake'.  Scourged  until  his  lashed 
and  lacerated  back  rained  blood,  his  raiment 
was  scarlet,  and  his  bones  were  laid  bare,  yet 
the  mad  prophet  prolonged  his  doleful  cry.  The 
heavens  and  the'  earth  were  crowded  with  por- 
tents. A sword-shaped  comet  hung  for  a year 
over  the  city.  At  the  ninth  hour  of  the  night 
when  the  people  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  a supernatural  light  as  bright  as  noon- 
day flamed  about  the  altar  and  filled  the  sacred 
house.  Scythed  chariots  and  panoplied  horsemen 
marched  amid  the  lurid  clouds  of  sunset,  perform- 
ing fierce  evolutions  of  battle,  as  if  charging  an 
unseen  foe,  while  the  clangor  of  arms  and  the 
shout  of  captains  made  an  awful  din  in  the  west- 
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ern  sky.  The  inner  brazen  door,  so  heavy  that 
it  took  a score  of  men  to  move  it,  opened  on  its 
hinges  without  any  seen  force,  and  with  the  roar 
of  thunder  appalled  the’  porters. 

At  the  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  entered  the 
temple  at  night  to  prepare  for  the  morning  sacri- 
fice, an  earthquake  shook  the'  sacred  fane,  and  a 
voice,  as  that  of  an  army,  shouted,  “Let  us  depart 
hence !”  There  were  preternatural  births  and 
many  omens  to  create  fear  and  to  sound  alarm. 

While  slaughter  and  desperation  raged  be- 
tween John  and  Eleazer — the  chieftains  of  the 
two  factions — the  Romans  were  marching  to  chas- 
tise them  and  to  complete  the  overthrow. 

After  Cestius  retired,  the  Christians  interpreted 
the  auguries  and  omens  as  intended  to  recall  the 
admonition  of  Jesus,  “When  ye  shall  see  Jerusa- 
lem encompassed  with  armie’s,  then  know  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh;  then  let  them  which 
are  in  Judea  flee  unto  the  mountains.”  * 

Obedient  to  the  prophecy  the  Christians  fled, 
or  as  Josephus  expressed  it,  “Those  eminent  per- 
sons swam  away  from  the  city,  as  from  a sinking 
ship.”  . . . 

Without  pursuing  the  progress  of  events,  let 
the  narrative  move'  forward  to  the  investment  by 
Vespasian. t He  found  the  Jews  engaged  in  inflict- 
ing horrors  upon  themselves.  While  he  was  over- 
running Galilee  hordes  of  robbers  known  as 
Zealots,  desolated  the  land,  fell  back  before  the 
advance  of  the  Romans,  entered  the  city,  and  per- 
petrated the  most  wanton  barbarities,  murdering^ 
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and  plundering.  They  placed  into  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  the  most  abandoned  from  their  own  vile 
ranks.  Driven  to  desperation  by  their  crimes, 
Ananias,  the  last  of  the  high  priests,  induced  the 
people  to  resist  their  encroachments.  This  caused 
the  most  horrid  massacres.  With  thousands  of 
others,  Ananias  was  killed.  The  Zealots  victori- 
ous, aided  by  their  Idumean  allies,  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them,  '‘fell  upon  the  people,  as  upon 
a flock  of  profane  animals,  and  cut  their  throats.’' 
Crimes  were'  rampant.  Rapine  and  murder  wasted 
substance  and  life.  Famine  and  pestilence  joined 
to  increase  the  distress  and  add  to  the  carnival  of 
death.  A reign  of  terror  prevailed  that  blackened 
the  calendar  of  shame.  Offenses  were  committed 
abhorrent  to  natural  affection.  The  gray  hairs  of 
age,  the  plaintive  cries  of  helpless  infancy,  the 
pathetic  pleadings  of  maiden  innocence,  afforded 
no  protection  from  assault.  Men  were  transformed 
into  Calibans,  women  into  harpies.  So  manifestly 
were  the  Jews  destroying  themselves,  that  Ves- 
pasian delayed  the  attack,  saying,  “If  we  but  wait 
a season,  we  shall  have  fewer  foes  to  fight.  The 
gods  are  better  generals  than  the  Romans.” 

At  length  Titus  came  up  and  began  to  thunder 
with  his  engines  on  the  walls,  closing  in  with  his 
armed  towers,  showering  stones  and  arrows  upon 
the  beleagured.  The  Passover  had  brought  a great 
multitude  to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  empire'. 
If  we  are  to  credit  the  historian,  three  million  of 
pilgrims  had  gathered.* 

As  the  Romans  tightened  their  coil,  famine  be- 
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gan  to  waste'.  The  stronger  crushed  the  weak,  and 
sated  their  hunger  on  the  blood  they  could  suck 
from  their  veins.  Old  Jehoron  gathered  his  treas- 
ures in  a secret  vault  of  his  bank,  and  feigned 
poverty  and  hunger  to  save’  his  fortune.  In  his 
cruel  cupidity,  as  a strategy  to  cover  his  corn,  he 
drove  his  widowed  daughter,  Maria,  from  the  shel- 
ter of  his  roof  and  the  sustenance  of  his  board,  to 
take  refuge  in  the'  street.  She  was  without  pro- 
tection, her  husband  having  perished  in  the  riot. 
She  entered  a deserted  house,  and,  desperate  with 
hunger,  tore  her  babe  from  her  breast  (whose 
font  was  as  dry  as  the  Valley  of  Baca),  cut  it 
in  pieces,  and  glutted  her  famish  on  its  tender 
flesh.  The  remnant  she  roasted  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use’.  Starving  Zealots,  scenting  the  roast, 
broke  in,  and  demanded  that  she  produce  it  to  sate 
their  ravening. 

She  replied,  “I  have  kept  a fine  portion  for 
you.’^  She  uncovered  it  and  bade’  them  eat,  assur- 
ing them  she  had  partaken  of  it  he'rself.”  * 

The  direful  prediction  of  Moses  was  fulfilled: 
^‘The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you  shall 
be’  evil  towards  her  young  one,  which  she  shall 
bear,  for  she  shall  eat  it  for  want  of  all  things 
secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith  thine 
enemy  shall  eat  thee  in  thy  gates.”  f 

When  Titus,  by  parallels,  brought  his  trenches 
to  the  very  walls,  Jehoron,  with  his  talon-like  fin- 
gers tunneled  a path  of  escape,  and,  loaded  with 
gold,  deserted  to  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  se- 
cured a passport  beyond  the'  lines.  He  reached 
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the  seaboard,  took  passage  on  a corn-ship  to 
Pompeii,  where,  with  the  remnant  of  his  wealth  he 
had  secreted,  he  resumed  business ; but  he'  escaped 
the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine  to  die  by  fire 
when  Vesuvius  vomited  its  vengeance’  on  Jewish 
fugitives  and  lust-rotten  Romans.  For  seven  years 
Barabbas  had  continued  his  mission  amid  the  war- 
ring factions  within  the  walls.  At  length,  as  if  he 
had  a presentiment  of  his  doom,  he  added  to  his 
cry,  ''Woe,  woe  to  myself  T A stone,  hurled  by  a 
Roman  catapult,  smote  his  breast,  and  hushed  his 
warning. 

"Tribulation  increased  such  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time';  no,  nor 
ever  shall  be,”  came  upon  Jerusalem. 

The  dead  multiplied  and  were  unburied;  whole 
families  perished ; improvised  morgues  were 
crowded  with  festering  corpses;  heaps  of  dead 
blocked  the  narrow  lanes,  and  the  air  reeked  with 
stenches  from  feculent  bodies  in  every  stage  of 
decay.  Human  sympathy  perished ; no  tears  were 
shed,  no  moans  were  heard ; a deep  and  despairing 
silence  reigned,  and  the  only  noises  arose  from  the 
ghoul-like  tramp  of  the  robbers  who  broke  into 
houses  and  plundered  the  dead. 

One  of  the'  striking  figures  of  the  siege  was 
the  deathless  Salathiel  * — the  wandering  Jew.  On 
the  day  of  crucifixion,  when  the  Lord  sat  down 
to  rest  at  his  door,  he  bade'  him  "move  on.” 
As  tradition  tells  the  tale,  he  was  condemned  to 
wander,  weary  of  life,  seeking  death  as  a boon,  by 
every  expedient,  but  unable  to  die.  He  was  daily 
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seen,  in  the  thick  of  every  peril,  courting  destruc- 
tion, but  arrows  fell  harmless  at  his  feet;  javelins, 
sprung  from  the'  ballistas,  curved  and  passed  him; 
huge  stones  hurtled  and  hissed  at  his  ear,  but  re- 
fused to  strike  him;  he  drew  himself  afront  the 
daggers  of  assassins,  but  they  would  not  stab  him ; 
he  loitered  by  the  couch  of  those  smitten  with 
pestilence,  but  was  proof  against  contagion;  he 
denied  himself  food,  but  could  not  starve;  the 
battle-ax  aimed  to  cleave  his  skull,  glanced  as 
from  a helmet  of  steel;  lightning  played,  like  a 
halo,  about  his  brow  without  scorching  him;  he 
mounted  the  walls  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 
spears  of  the  besiegers,  only  to  be  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  towers  to  be  returned  whence  he  came ; 
when  the  temple  was  burning,  he  rushed  into  the 
fire,  and  was  unscathed.  When  the  carnage  and 
conflagration  ended  he  came  out  unharmed.  He 
begged  the  victors  to  end  his  misery,  and  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn,  hustled  him  through  the 
gates,  and  bade  him  ‘‘move  on.”  This  may  all  be 
a myth,  but  is  it  not  an  allegory  of  the  “tribes  of 
the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,”  who,  in 
every  age  and  land,  have  been  in  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution, but  like  the  burning  bush  of  Horeb  are 
unconsumed  ? 

Ishmaili  shut  himself  in,  and,  feigning  death, 
laid  down  on  the  jewels  he  had  quilted  into  the 
skirts  of  his  garments,  whenever  the  plunderers 
thundered  at  his  bolted  door.  A band  of  pillaging 
Scutarii  battered  down  his  barricade,  and  found  the 
aged  dissembler  prone  on  the  tiles,  simulating 
death.  One  of  the  intruders  turned  the  self-stif- 
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fened  hypocrite  over  with  his  sandaled  foot,  placed 
his  sword-point  at  his  breast,  when,  to  escape  the 
stab,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  plaintively  sued  for 
mercy.  He  drew  from  his  abbas  a well-filled  purse 
of  gold,  and  with  it  purchased  immunity  from  in- 
stant death.  The  mercenaries  dragged  him  to  a 
tower,  and  cast  him  over  the  ramparts  into  the 
Roman  ranks.  Bruised  by  the’  fall,  he  crept  be- 
neath one  of  the  great  war-machines,  where  he 
waited  until  night,  and  in  the  darkness  limped 
away.  After  a toilsome  tramp  to  Joppa,  he 
boarded  a Tyrian  lumber-craft,  and,  after  a 
stormy  voyage,  succeeded  in  joining  Jehoron  and 
other  refugee's  on  the  Campanian  coast.  With  his 
stock  of  jewelry,  which  had  escaped  detection,  he 
set  up  a pawnshop  and  did  a prosperous  business 
among  the  dice-playing  prodigals  of  that  ancient 
Monte  Carlo.  Here  he  temporarily  postponed  his 
doom,  to  be  encountered  later  in  the  fury  of  the 
flame  that  visited  retribution  on  Jew  and  Roman 
for  the  murder  of  the  Nazarene.  The  Nemesis  that 
waits  with  winged  feet  on  the  track  of  fugitive  guilt 
never  is  outrun.  Penalty  may  be  postponed,  but 
time  does  not  bar  its  exactions,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  last  penny  must  be  paid. 

Titus  succeeded  his  father,  Vespasian,  and  the 
siege  we'nt  on ; but  at  length,  ‘‘for  the  elect's  sake, 
the  days  were  shortened.” 

The  Castle  Antonia  fell,  and  the  temple  was 
reached.  Titus  was  eager  to  preserve  the  Temple 
as  an  ornament  to  the  Empire,  but  one  whose 
“word  could  not  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled”  had 
prophesied  that  “not  one  stone  should  be  left  to 
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stand  upon  another/'  A Roman  legionary  seized 
a fagot  from  off  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
threw  the  fiery  brand  through  the  golden  window ; 
the  draperies  caught  the  flame  and  communicated 
it  to  the  roofs  of  resinous  cedar,  the  lattice-work 
acted  as  flue's  to  spread  the  conflagration,  and  soon, 
from  mosaic  floor  to  carved  pinnacle,  the  sacred 
fane  was  wreathed  with  flames. 

The  Temple,  renovated  by  Herod  the  Great, 
begun  B.  C.  17,  was  not  entirely  completed  till 
A.  D.  64,  when  eighteen  thousand  craftsmen  were 
discharged,  and,  being  idle,  helped  to  swell  the 
vicious  mob,  indulged  in  every  excess,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  city’s  destruction. 

With  what  sinking  of  heart  the  devout  who  had 
survived  the  dread  apostasy  saw  the  ‘‘scepter  de- 
part from  Judah,”  “the  bow  of  Ephraim  broken,” 
Jerusalem  “trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,”  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  to  this  day  their  de- 
scendants have  their  place  to  bewail,  beside  the 
broken  wall,  the  distress  the  Romans  brought. 
Terentius  Rufus,  a Roman  guardsman,  plowed  up 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  to  express  pagan 
contempt  for  the  sacred  shrine,  and  thus  unwit- 
tingly fulfilled  the  prophecy,  “Zion  shall  be’  plowed 
as  a field.”  * Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  Temple  and  reinstate  the'  ancient  wor- 
ship. Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  in  order  to 
prove  prophecy  false,  attempted  to  reconstruct  it. 

The  workmen  employed  to  remove  the  rubbish 
were  driven  away  by  balls  of  fire  that  emerged  from 
the  disturbed  debris,  and  were  so  scathed  by  the 
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fierce  flames  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  or 
prodded  to  return  and  resume  the  task. 

After  the  sack,  Titus  carried  many  thousands 
of  the  captives  to  Rome,  and  sold  them  as  slaves. 
As  mere  chattels  they  were  dispersed  through  the 
various  provinces.  They  were  more  numerous 
than  the  demand,  and  became  a drug  in  the  slave- 
market.  This  unowned  contingent,  without  mas- 
ters or  means,  became  homeless  wanderers,  denied 
for  centuries  civil  privileges  in  every  land,  op- 
pressed by  the  Turks,  hissed  by  Christians,  scorned 
by  Islam,  their  subjugated  country  profaned  by 
Pagan  and  Paynim,  themselves  exiled  their  native 
soil  and  sacred  city: 

“The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 

Mankind  their  country,  Israel  but  the  grave.” 

From  the  day  their  nationality  perished  with 
their  Temple,  it  being  the  bond  of  Hebrew  union, 
until  now,  they  have  suffered  political  disabilities, 
social  outlawry,  and  religious  ostracization ; yet, 
surviving  war,  pestilence,  persecution,  the  rigor  of 
inhospitable  climates,  the  tyranny  of  custom,  the 
ravages  of  time,  they  have  preserved  a racial  solid- 
arity which  makes  them  a living  miracle.  Scat- 
tered and  peeled,  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  they  have',  by  the  genius  of  their  gifted  chil- 
dren, risen  up  to  conquer  fellowship  with  the 
greatest  of  the  earth,  and  to  compel  recognition 
in  courts  and  camps. 

Providence  must  have  some  high  purpose  con- 
cerning their  future’.  Relieved  finally  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  self-invited  curse,  penitent  and 
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restored  to  divine  favor,  they  may  be  reserved  to 
take'  a most  important  part  in  the  triumph  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Only  in  some  such  providential 
plan  can  the  mystery  of  their  prolonged  existence 
be  explained. 

Strange  is  their  preservation,  “as  though  a rain 
of  blood  should  fall  upon  the  sea  in  obedience  to 
a prophet’s  word  spoken  centuries  before,  and  that 
the  red  drops  should  float  upon  the  billows  ages  on 
ages,  never  absorbed  by  the  air,  nor  washed  to 
the'  shore,  nor  mingled  with  the  water.” 

If  the  Jewish  reader  flinches  at  this  mournful 
history,  let  him  reflect  that  Jesus  himself,  with  his 
apostles  and  a large  increment  of  his  disciples  of 
the  first  century,  were  of  the'  Semitic  race.  Jesus 
declared,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.”  The  three 
thousand  converts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
“men  of  Israel.”  The  first  believers  at  Rome  were 
Jews  of  the  ghetto.  “Go  into  the  solemn  sepul- 
chers in  Rome,  where  the  first  and  best  confessors 
lie  buried ; call  back  the  dust  of  life,  and  the  lifted 
cowl  would  reveal  the  features  of  a Jew.”  * 

If  the  Christian  reader  feels  a spirit  of  resent- 
ment because  of  Jewish  treatment  of  our  Lord,  let 
him  suppress  it  with  a blush  of  shame  for  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  innocent  for  the  offenses 
of  their  ancestors,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Him  who,  on  his  cross,  threw  the  dying 
splendor  of  his  eye  in  pity  upon  his  foes,  and 
prayed  for  their  forgiveness,  because  they  knew 
not  what  they  did.  Let  him,  too,  call  the  muster- 
roll  of  Semitic  genius  as  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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and  he  will  speak  the  names  of  premiers,  diplo- 
mats, philosophers,  poets,  philanthropists,  paintefs, 
musicians,  dramatists,  financiers,  and  soldiers,  in 
such  numbers  that  his  lip  will  weary  long  before 
he  has  exhausted  “the  bead-roll  of  fame.’'  It  would 
take  a quarto  volume,  printed  in  minion,  to  register 
the'  Hebrew  worthies  whose  gifts  and  graces  have 
enriched  the  world.  By  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  they  have  demonstrated  their  right  to  exist. 
They  have  conquered  the  respect  of  their  oppres- 
sors. Let  us  think  less  of  their  caricature  in  liter- 
ature— the  Shylocks,  Isaac  of  York,  etc. — and 
more  of  the  characters  of  history — ^Joseph,  Daniel, 
Nehemiah,  Ze’rubbabel,  who  in  captivity  rose  to 
premiership;  Heine,  Neander,  Max  Muller,  Hirsch, 
Montefiore,  the  Rothschilds,  Rubenstein,  Pade- 
rewski, Mendelssohn,  Munkacsy,  Spinoza,  Gam- 
betta,  Lessing,  Marshal  Soult,  Goshen,'*'  Massena,t 
Rabbi  Wise,  and  the  worthies  of  God’s  Book  of 
Peerage — the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews. 

The  Christianity  which  has  written  a thousand 
years  of  the  Jews’  history  in  red  ink  drawn  from 
their  veins,  which  has  pursued  them  with  brand 
and  blade,  with  fagots  and  flames,  is  not  the  re- 
ligion of  that  Hebrew  Jesus,  who  was  a Good 
Shepherd  seeking  to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel. 
O that  the  true  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Inner  Word,  might  reach  his  “kindred  according 
to  the  flesh,”  and  shatter  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition, that  separates  Jew  and  Christian! 


* Head  of  British  Navy. 

Favorite  child  of  victory” — Napoleon. 
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The  Senate  decreed  a triumph  to  both  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.  The  emperor  preferred  to 
enjoy  it  with  his  son,  whom  he  met  without  the 
gates,  where  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  they  spent  the 
night.  The  soldiers  were  rendezvoused  near. 
When  day  broke  the  twain  emerged,  clothed  in 
imperial  purple,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  met  the 
Senate  at  Octavian’s  Walks,  where  a bema  had 
been  raised  afront  the  cloisters,  and  ivory  thrones 
placed  thereon.  The  soldiers  greeted  them  with 
loud  huzzas,  a fanfaronade  of  trumpets,  tattoo  of 
drums,  and  waving  of  the  eagle  standards.  Ves- 
pasian acknowledged  their  adulations,  covered  his 
head  with  his  mantle,  and  offered  prayers,  Titus 
joining  in  the  devotions,  while  senators  and  sol- 
diers bowed  their  heads  and  drooped  the  ensigns. 
The  soldiers  were  marched  to  a dinner  furnished 
them  at  royal  expense.  The  triumphers  repaired  to 
the  Gate  of  Pomp,  partook  of  food,  put  on  their 
triumphal  garments,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  effi- 
gies and  ensigns,  gathered  at  the  gate,  threaded 
the  portal,  and  passed  through  the  amphitheaters, 
where  the  populace  had  assembled  in  vast  numbers. 
Gold  and  ivory,  silver  in  prodigal  profusion,  had 
been  wrought  by  the  smiths  into  cunning  automata, 
which  moved  as  if  endowed  with  life.  The  richest 
and  rarest  purple  tapestries,  embroidered  by  Baby- 
lonish art,  were  displayed.  Jewels  of  transcendent 
value  were  set  in  crowns  and  carcanets,  dazing  the 
eye  with  their  scintillating  splendor,  as  if  all  the 
stars  had  dropped  down  to  add  sparkle  to  the 
scene.  Images  of  the  divinities,  of  prodigious  size, 
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were  carried,  surrounded  by  priests  and  vestals  in 
their  pontifical  vestments  and  virgin  robes.  Ani- 
mals of  every  specie's,  groomed  until  they  shone 
like  satin,  were  led  by  liveried  lackeys,  or  trans- 
ported in  gilded  cages  by  natives  of  their  clime. 
Captives  of  war,  of  various  nationalities,  dressed  in 
their  native  costumes,  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  pageant.  Allegorical  representations  of  the 
popular  mythology,  and  historical  tableaux  of  liv- 
ing figures,  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves 
concealed  beneath  the  gorgeous  draperies  until 
the  spectacles  seemed  to  sail  the  air,  captivated 
the  fancy,  and  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  the 
piety  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  On  one  of 
these  immense  floats,  supported  by  a thousand 
athletes,  living  Atlantse,  was  a portrayal  of  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem — the’  gated  and  turreted  walls, 
tall  towers  thronged  with  archers,  from  which  the 
military  machines,  ballistas,  and  catapults  shot 
showers  of  javelins  and  stones,  eclipsing  the  sun 
and  shattering  the  ramparts ; balls  of  fire  raced  the 
air  like  flaming  meteors,  hissed  like  serpents,  and 
fell  upon  fanes,  kindling  the  oil  and  resins  with 
which  they  were  saturated  that  flared  to  the  sky; 
from  hidden  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  rivers 
poured  deluging  floods  on  the  conflagration;  the 
Castle  Antonia  and  Herod’s  Temple  loomed  up  in 
massive  proportions  and  ravishing  realism.  The 
commanding  generals,  in  full  panoply,  shielded  and 
sworded,  were  mounted  on  the  several  pageants, 
cheering  their  troops  and  challenging  death  by 
conspicuous  exposure.  Soldiers  fought  and  fell, 
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banners  tossed,  the  brazen  eagles  flashed,  heimets 
and  breastplates  glinted. 

Fleets  of  ships  and  trains  of  chariots,  laden 
with  spoils,  followed.  The  treasure’s  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  ostentatiously  exhibited — ^the  golden 
table,  candlesticks,  and  other  gorgeous  parapher- 
nalia. Behind  these,  mounted  on  chariots  drawn 
by  snowy  steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  each  with  a 
groom  at  the  bridle,  were  the  emperor,  Titus,  and 
Domitian,*  each  in  his  own  curricle. 

Arrived  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
the  procession  halted,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  courier  announcing  the  death  of  the  enemy’s 
general.  This  general  was  Simon,  who,  in  chains, 
had  graced  the  moving  pageant.  A rope  had  been 
twined  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  pulled  to 
the  center  of  the  forum.  A rhetor  recited  his  dia- 
bolism, and  fiery  eloquence  roused  the  indignant 
people  to  a maniac  rage;  they  shouted  with  crazy 
ecstasy  and  sacrificed  the  offerings  which  the 
Flamen  Dialis'f  had  consecrated  with  the  ancient 
liturgies  and  lustrations.  Simon  slain,  the  spec- 
tacle dissolved.  The  triumphers  entertained  the 
nobles  and  chief  captains  in  the  palace;  the  popu- 
lace feasted  at  home  at  royal  expense ; the  soldiers 
reveled  in  the  Praetorium  and  camps.  Vespasian 
erected  a Temple  of  Peace,  adorned  it  with  epic 
paintings  and  statues,  and  gathered  within  its 
cloisters  the  trophies  of  the  empire,  conspicuously 
displaying  the  sacred  relics — of  which  he  had  rifled 
the  Holy  House  of  Jehovah — as  tokens  of  his 

Vespasian’s  sons.  f Priest  of  Jupiter. 
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fame'.  The  rolls  of  the  law  and  the  scarlet  veils 
he  treasured  in  his  palace.  The  number  that  per- 
ished in  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  eleven 
hundred  thousand.*  Ninety-seven  thousand  cap- 
tives were  carried  away,  sold  as  slaves,  or  perished 
in  the  arenas  in  combat  with  ferocious  animals. 
How  literally  was  the  prayer  answered,  ‘'HIS 
BLOOD  BB  UPON  US  AND  OUR  CHILDREN r 


* Josephus. 


Chapter  LIV 


HE  House  of  Mercy  had  pursued  its  work. 


The  Madonna  had  been  called  home.  John 


had  been  faithful  to  the  legacy  bequeathed  on  the 
cross.  He  solaced  her  sorrows  and  smoothed  her 
passage.  Anguish  came  when  her  son  James  was 
stoned  under  the  edict  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Sweet 
and  sacred,  she  was  esteemed  “Blessed  among 
Women.’’  Pagan  converts  paid  her  homage,  call- 
ing her  “the  Mother  of  God.”  Her  loveliness  and 
grace,  her  immaculate  maternity,  clothed  her  with 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  arms  of  John,  granted  a 
beatific  vision  of  her  Son,  who  hailed  her  from  his 
throne,  and  welcomed  her  to  share  his  glory.  She’ 
was  buried  in  Gethsemane.  Cornelius  was  adopted 
by  Josephus,  who  gave  him  the  best  advantages. 
After  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  Cestius  and 
his  retreat,  Benoni,  with  John,  went  to  Ephesus, 
and  re-established  the  Hospice,  thus  escaping  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  A.  D.  70. 

Soon  after  Benoni  died,  bequeathing  the  cura- 
torship  to  Cornelius.  Nicodemus  suffered  by  siege 
and  confiscations  vast  losses,  but  he  had  amply 
dowered  Electra  and  enriched  Cornelius.  When 
he  died,  at  Puteoli,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he 
bequeathed  his  shipping  interests  to  Josephus. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  followed  Benoni  to  Ephe- 
sus. He  was  faithful  unto  death.  Cornelius  re- 
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mained  celibate,  and,  wedded  to  the  work  of  be- 
nevolence, lived  to  see  the  progress  of  the  faith 
through  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

During  the’  Neroan  persecution  much  relief  was 
afforded  the  widows  and  orphans  of  martyrs.  The 
miseries  of  the  doomed  were  diminished  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Hospice  would  care  for  their 
dear  ones.  Josephus  provided  free  passage  on  his 
corn-ships  for  the  refugees,  and  was  unmolested. 
John  was  the  only  apostle  who  escaped  martyrdom. 
Jesus  had  prophesied  that  he  would  tarry  until  his 
coming — the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  ami- 
able John  invited  little  antagonism.  There  is  no 
police  protection  like  the  love  of  those  around. 
Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  the  Red  Cross  need  no 
escort  when  on  errands  of  mercy,  their  garb  and 
goodness  being  their  protection.  Ruffians  pay 
obeisance  as  they  move  through  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  crime. 

At  Ephesus,  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  has 
been  called  '‘the  Heart  of  Jesus,’’  as  his  three  Cath- 
olic Epistles  have  “God’s  love-letters  to  the  world.” 
When  an  exile,  by  decree  of  Domitian,  on  the  Isle 
of  Patmos,  he  saw  that  diorama  of  celestial  scenery 
and  political  prophecy  recorded  in  the  “Book  of 
Revelation.” 

An  island  dream  of  a banished  disciple  of  the' 
Nazarene  has  made  tyrants  toss  upon  their  beds 
in  fear,  and  caused  crowns  and  miters  to  tremble. 
After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  it  seems 
burdened  with  events  in  the  womb  of  the  future, 
which  will  roll  avenging  thunders  down  the 
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troubled  sky  upon  the'  trembling  earth,  pour  vials 
of  vengeance  upon  guilty  nations,  fill  the  air  of 
time  with  swift-flying  evangels,  dropping  leaves 
of  healing  or  sounding  trumpets  that  peal  the  clos- 
ing victories  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

John  deserves  distinction  as  the  author  of 
writings  which  disclose  the  love-side  of  Christ’s 
religion  and  have  enriched  the  heart  and  hopes 
of  humanity.  The  sacred  imagery  which  he  em- 
ployed captivates  the'  imagination  and  shakes  the 
knees  of  culprits.  His  sensibility  was  as  Anac- 
reon’s harp,  whose  strings  vibrated  with  strains 
of  love  if  but  a zephyr  touched  the  chords.  For 
threescore  years  and  ten  his  disciplehood  was  the 
sweetest  echo  of  the  Christ-heart. 

As  Bishop  of  Ephesus  he  made  the  Hospice 
the  Cathedral  of  his  see.  Paul  had  planted  the 
Church  at  Ephesus,  and  the  little  communion  wel- 
comed the  refugee's. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  the  great  minster  of 
Asiatic  paganism,  was  the  rival  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  the  Greek  Parthenon.  It  was  built 
of  glistening  marble  that  dazed  the  eyes  of  marin- 
ers far  a-sea.  It  was  of  mammoth  size,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building.  A colon- 
nade of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pillars  of 
Parian  marble,  each  sixty  feet  high  and  the  gift 
of  a king,  peristyled  the  edifice.  The  roof  was 
upheld  by  jasper  columns.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ings were'  of  cedar  and  cypress,  garnished  with 
gems  and  gold.  Apelles  and  Parrhasius  em- 
bellished it  with  allegorical  paintings.  Praxitiles 
carved  its  superb  altar.  The  stairway  was  a gi- 
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gantic  marble  vine.  One  of  the  statues  was  carved 
from  virgin  gold  by  Arte'midorus.  The  temple 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.  Many  craftsmen  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing silver  shrines  to  sell  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  the  Hastern  world.  When  Paul  lifted  the  cross 
under  the  shadow  of  its  friezes,  the  enraged  shrine- 
makers,  seeing  their  craft  imperiled,  cried,  “Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.’^ 

“Diana  personified  the  all-fructifying  powers 
of  nature ; hence  her  festival  occurred  in  the  vernal 
season,  when  all  nature  was  storming  into  life, 
and  it  made  the  merry  month  of  May  one  long 
scene  of  revelry.” 

The  image'  of  Diana  was  fabled  to  have  de- 
scended the  skies.  The  fingers  were  vases  for 
precious  nards,  supplied  by  pilgrims,  which  dis- 
tilled an  exquisite  aroma  through  the  courts.  The 
priests  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic.  Their  cunning  tricks  were  met  with  mir- 
acles, and,  when  exposed,  endangered  their  occu- 
pation. Many  of  them  embraced  the  New  Faith 
and  burned  their  magic  books.  “The  Word  of 
God  grew  and  prevailed.” 

Tyrannus,  master  of  an  Ephesian  school,  fur- 
nished Paul  a pulpit  for  two  years.  Thus  the 
way  was  prepared  to  offer  “the  House  of  Mercy” 
asylum.  Paul  stormed  the  citadel  of  Asiatic  idol- 
atry, and  substituted  effigies  of  Diana  with  mini- 
ature crosses. 

After  Paul’s  death,  John  presided  over  the 
seven  constellated  Churches  of  Asia.  He  exer- 
cised his  episcopate'  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  A.  D. 
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98,  having  rounded  a full  century.  When  too  in- 
firm to  rise  from  his  throne,  he  gave  his  apostolic 
benediction  to  those  who  knelt  at  his  feet.  He 
would  extend  his  wrinkled  hands  over  the  pilgrims 
and  murmur,  “Little  children,  love  one  another!'' 
He  was  buried  near  Ephesus.* 

All  connected  with  the  Hospice  died  triumph- 
ing in  Christ,  while  others  equally  consecrated 
succeeded  and  carried  on  their  work. 

£usebiu«. 


Chapter  LV 


FTER  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  many  of  its  citi- 


zens took  residence  in  the  cities  of  the  Cam- 


panian coast.  Among  these  were  Ishmaili  and 
Jehoron,  temple  brokers  whom  Jesus  had 
scourged,  and  who  subsequently  appeared  as  pros- 
ecutors and  witnesses  at  his  trial  before  Pilate. 

Although  they  lost  much  from  the  siege  and  sack 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  nine  years  that  had  elapsed 
they  had  recruited  their  fortunes,  having  become 
the  chief  bankers  and  pawnbrokers  in  the  Cam- 
panian cities.  They  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Drusilla, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Agrippa  II,  who  mar- 
ried Felix,  procurator  of  Judea  and  Samaria.  She 
was  a Jewess  of  the  strictest  sect,  having  broken 
an  engagement  with  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Commagene,  because  of  his  refusal  to  be- 
come a proselyte  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  Her 
beauty  exerted  a most  seductive  influence  upon  the 
court.  Her  religious  fickleness  was  manifested  by 
her  marriage  to  Felix,  a Roman  in  race  and  relig- 
ion. Nor  had  she  been  faithful  to  her  marriage 
vows.  After  discarding  Epiphanes,  she  married 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.  Enamored  with  her 
beauty,  Felix  employed  Simon,  an  unscrupulous 
magician,  to  employ  hypnotic  arts  to  induce  het  to 
desert  her  husband  and  marry  him. 

The’  suit  successful,  she  became  the  consort 
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of  the  proconsul.  For  official  crimes,  particularly 
cruelty  in  slaughtering  Syrians  and  Jews,  whom 
he  had  privily  incited  to  riot  in  Caesarea,  Felix 
was  superseded  by  Porcius  Festus,  and  died  in 
dishonor.  Drusilla,  with  her  son,  Agrippa,  the 
fruit  of  this  incestuous  marriage,  took  residence 
at  Pompeii,*  and  became  the  patron  of  her  coun- 
trymen, they,  in  turn,  rewarding  her  favor. 

Pompeii  was  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  flanked  by  Herculaneum  and 
Stabiae.  This  triad  of  towns  was  a favorite  resort 
of  the  fashion-loving  ancient  world.  Pompeii  en- 
joyed a remunerative  trade  with  the  fertile,  popu- 
lous valley,  chiefly  in  the'  hands  of  the  exiled 
Jews.  On  account  of  the  varied  nationality  of  the 
guests,  there  was  much  business  in  foreign  ex- 
change and  in  loaning  money  to  dice-players.  Ex- 
travagant dressing  created  a demand  for  costumes 
and  jewelry,  as  fetes  were  frequent. 

Vesuvius  was  quiescent,  and  so  long  had  kept 
its  hollow  truce  that  fear  of  eruption  had  van- 
ished. Its  warm,  fertile'  slopes  were  gemmed  with 
villas,  upholstered  with  vines,  and  embroidered 
with  flowers.  The  unrivaled  Bay  of  Naples,  a 
sheet  of  silver,  washed  the  foundations  of  the 
marble  caravansaries  and  baths  that  lined  the 
shore.  Central  to  the  scene  of  loveliness  tow- 
ered the  green  and  blossoming  terraces  of  Ve- 
suvius, not,  as  now,  a flaming  sentinel  plumed 
with  lurid  smoke,  but  crowned  with  orchards, 
hedging  a limpid  lake  which  filled  the  crater, 
and  so  calm  and  beautiful  in  its  monumental 
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majesty  as  to  suggest  guardianship  of  the 
lovely  landscape  and  the  mirroring  waters  at  its 
base.  Amid  groves  of  perennial  verdure  stood 
Nero  s marine  palace,  statues  of  the  demi-gods 
of  fame,  temples  of  the  tutelary  divinities,  baths 
and  tombs  of  sculptured  marble,  avenues  paved 
with  porphyry,  quays  of  granite,  making  an 
ensemble  which  fancy  must  picture. 

The  serenity  of  this  scene  was  disturbed  by 
an  earthquake,  February  5,  63,  A.  D.,  that  de- 
stroyed a part  of  Herculaneum,  which  was  speedily 
rebuilt. 

While  the  earth  was  quaking  below,  Vesuvius 
kept  its  truce,  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  stifled 
vengeance  it  held  in  store  for  the'  unsuspecting 
cities.  Sixteen  years  passed,  during  which  the 
earth  was  without  an  ague  and  the  mountain  as 
meek  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  of  sleep.  Augurs 
had  gone  about  the  streets  presaging  the  fiery 
ruin  and  exhorting  flight;  but  the  giddy  pleasure- 
seekers  continued  the  delirious  dance. 

Pagan  soothsayers  crowned  with  lotus-leaves 
chanted  the  impending  doom  and  recited  in  the 
Forum  the  prophecies  of  the  Cumasan  Sibyl. 
Nazarene’s  warned  the  giddy,  gambling  oligarchs 
that  erelong  the  vengeance  of  insulted  Jehovah 
would  be  poured  in  fire  upon  their  guilty  heads. 
The  infatuated  revelers  and  rapacious  money- 
sharks  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  panic-makers 
and  scorned  their  fanaticism,  saying,  “After  us 
the  ruin.’’ 

The  carnival  of  the  season  was  at  its  height 
in  August.*  The  sultry  air  of  sun-scorched  cities 
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drove  thousands  to  the  sea.  South  winds,  with 
silken  breath,  wafted  from  the  cooling  Mediter- 
ranean, gamboled  over  the  rippling  waters,  and 
fanned  the  verandas  of  villas  embowered  on  the 
enchanting  coast.  Open-air  fetes  were  held 
nightly,  the  groves  lighted  by  lanterns  of  trans- 
lucent alabaster,  which  shed  the  softest  radiance 
on  the'  costumes  of  the  merry-makers.  The  air 
was  redolent  with  fragrance  distilled  by  a wilder- 
ness of  flowers,  and  resonant  with  music  from 
voice  and  viol,  lute  and  lyre.  The  bay  was 
squadroned  with  the  painted  pinnaces  of  the  rich 
and  gilded  galleys  of  the  navy.  Drusilla  was  noted 
for  her  social  functions  and  devotion  to  the  Jew- 
ish colony.  The  wealth  of  Jewry  was  at  her  dis- 
posal when  she  entertained. 

Such  was  the  decadence  of  morals  that  her 
questionable  career  operated  no  disability  for 
queenhood  in  the  society  which  waltzed  away  life 
in  this  Roman  Casino.  By  toilette  arts  she  re- 
tained vestiges  of  the  beauty  that  thralled  Felix, 
and  dazzled  the  Proconsular  Court. 

She  hated  Christians,  many  of  whom  were  serv- 
itors of  the  noble,  and  a few  ranked  with  the 
noblesse.  She  had  shared  the  bema  with  Felix  when 
Paul  shook  the  knees  of  the  guilty  procurator, 
and  felt  the*  steel  of  his  logic  strike  fire  on  her  flinty 
heart.  She  rejoiced  in  the  doom  of  the  martyr- 
apostles,  and  could,  without  remorse,  have  laid 
every  Christian  head  upon  the  block. 

Her  partiality  for  the  old  Shylocks,  whose  shek- 
els she  shared,  was  largely  due  to  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  securing  the  crucifixion  of  the  Nazarene. 
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A lawn-fete,  of  large  proportions  and  elegant 
details,  was  in  progress  on  the  spacious,  sylvan 
grounds  that  environed  her  handsome  villa. 

When  the  banquet  was  served,  in  the’  grand 
salon j the  suppression  of  the  Nazarenes  was  to  be 
the  table  theme.  The  end  by  violence  of  many 
converts  hung  on  the  proposed  parley,  and  the 
nearing  entertainment  in  the  circus  would  have 
been  diversified  by  the  fight  for  life  of  heroes  of 
the  faith  with  Numidian  lions  and  German  bulls. 

In  anticipation  of  such  sport,  the  master  of  the 
carnivora  had  been  instructed  to  scant  the  rations 
of  the  lions,  that  they  might  hunger  for  blood  when 
they  met  their  human  prey.  The  vicious  propen- 
sities of  the  imported  aurochs  were  being  devel- 
oped, their  horns  sharpened,  polished,  and  ar- 
mored with  brass  for  deadly  impalement  when  they 
should  paw  the  dust  with  rage,  and  bow  their  short 
necks  for  a rush  on  their  victims. 

Officers  of  the  Roman  army  and  navy  were 
expected,  and  a number,  high  in  rank,  gorgeous 
in  uniforms,  had  arrived.  The  flagship  of  Admiral 
Pliny,  bearing  him  to  the  festival,  had  left  Mi- 
senum,  and  the  distinguished  guest  was  momen- 
tarily expected. 

While  joy  was  unconfined,  the  revel  at  its  swift- 
est speed,  Vesuvius  opened  its  artillery;  a plume 
of  flame  resembling  a bouquet  of  pine-trees  shot 
to  the  zenith,  immediately  followed  by  a deafening 
roar  and  roll  of  thunders  that  shook  the  shore, 
cradled  and  crested  the  waves,  and  rocked  every 
palace. 

Down  came  showers  of  ashes;  redhot  rocks 
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hurtled  and  hissed  like  fiery  pythons  through  the 
ashen  air;  rivers  of  molten  lava  raced  down  the 
vine-clad  slopes,  leaving  a blackened  ruin ; the 
thunders  of  explosions  roared  from  fire-fringed 
bastions,  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  fugi- 
tives. The  air  was  filled  with  crazy  shrieks  and  the 
bellowing  of  frightened  beasts.  Crashing  roofs, 
the  heavy  thud  of  tumbling  columns,  echoed  the 
volcano’s  rage'.  Men  of  dusky  complexion  whit- 
ened, and  held  their  breath,  hair  and  beard  filled 
with  sifted  ashes,  their  nostrils  stuffed  and  stifled 
with  the  flames  of  sulphur.  Women  screamed  and 
besought  the’  gods  for  protection,  while  the  pite- 
ous wail  of  deserted  babes  mingled  with  the  awful 
dissonance.  The  cry  for  Orcus,  Jove,  and  Jehovah 
mixed  in  agonizing  prayer.  The  beasts  in  the  car- 
nivora lashed  their  panting  side's,  roared  and 
ravened ; the  horses  in  the  equerry  lewans  mingled 
their  whinnies  with  the  lowings  of  kine  in  the 
stalls ; dogs  bayed  in  their  kennels,  birds  and  bats 
collided  and  clashed  their  wings  as  they,  bewil- 
dered, flew  in  the  ashen  air. 

The  festal  lanterns  flared,  flickered,  and  e’x- 
pired ; tongues  of  flame  reddened  the  atmosphere ; 
the  orchestras  were'  hushed,  the  Ionian  waltzes  suc- 
ceeded by  the  din  and  dissonance  of  alarm. 

The  saturnalia  of  joy  was  turned  into  a pande- 
monium of  panic  and  pain,  and  the  night  was  filled 
with  weird  shapes  and  quaking  terrors.  The  rain 
of  ashes,  as  fine’  as  if  sifted  through  the  lace  bodices 
of  the  blanched  beauties,  fell  hot  on  bare  busts,  and 
scorched  the  shoulders  of  the  olive-hued  belles. 
Now  and  then  cinders,  glaring  like  Greek  fire,  fell 
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into  a coiffure,  substituting  the  aroma  of  precious 
nards  swung  from  the  censers  and  exhaled  from 
the  flowers,  with  the  sickening  odor  of  singed  hair 
and  frying  flesh.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
affrighted  people  fleeing  from  the  storm  of  death. 
The  angry  crater  growled  and  vomited  flame ; fiery 
floods  streamed  through  the’  vineyards,  rushed 
down  the  terraces,  forming  lakes  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  The  erstwhile  placid  bay  was 
churned  into  foam,  and  on  the  phosphorescent 
waves  tossed  the  triremes,  threatening  to  engulf 
them  in  a sea  of  boiling  blood. 

The  augurs  tore  their  tangled  and  singed  hair, 
and  in  insane  glee  shouted,  frantically  glad  that  the 
omens  had  materialized  into  judgment  flame'.  Old 
Jehoram,  as  if  the  Eumenides  were  at  his  heels, 
shambled  to  the  feet  of  the  petrified  Drusilla,  and 
cried,  ''The  Christians,  the  Nazarenes!  they  have 
conquered 

Over  the  snowy  cliffs  of  Caprse,  now  ruddy  as 
the  scarlet  veils  of  the  Temple,  lowered  a black 
cloud,  on  the  sable  bosom  of  which  appeared  a rift 
in  the  fashion  of  a Roman  cross,  at  the  sight  of 
which  dread  portent,  above  the  palace  of  Tiberius, 
a concourse  of  trembling  voices  wailed,  " ’T  is  the 
curse'  of  the  Christ!’' 

Pliny,  who  was  given  to  the  exploration  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  had  rowed  ashore  from  his  tri- 
reme. He  rushed  to  the  palace  of  Drusilla,  and  with 
scientific  discourse  sought  to  tranquillize  the  terri- 
fied princess.  With  features  distorted,  hair  dis- 
heveled, eyes  wildly  rolling,  teeth  chattering,  and 
Agrippa,  the  son  of  her  illicit  marriage,  crouching 
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and  clinging  to  the  gauzy  garment  of  his  maniac 
mother — she  looked  as  demonish  as  the’  dread  Me- 
dusa. While  Pliny,  with  his  unintelligible  seismic 
jargon,  sought  to  quiet  her  fears,  that  he  might 
transport  her  to  his  vessel  and  refuge  at  Misenum, 
a huge'  stone,  flaming  as  a meteor,  hurtling  as  if 
sprung  from  a catapult,  hissing  and  sputtering,  fell 
upon  her  head,  crushing  her  to  the  ground,  falling 
upon  the  crouching  boy,  enveloping  both  in  the 
flames  of  her  gossamer  skirts.  There  was  a single 
death-groan,  a faint,  childish  cry,  and  the  Nemesis 
that  never  wearies  in  pursuit,  had  overtaken  the 
guilty  mother  and  the  offspring  of  adulterous  love. 

Seeing  that  all  was  over,  Pliny  withdrew,  pro- 
tecting himself  beneath  a large  round  shield  bossed 
with  bull-hide.  Insanely  devoted  to  science,  he 
loitered,  strolling  about,  venturing  where  danger 
lurked,  affecting  fearlessness,  playing  the  hero, 
while  one  after  another  of  his  suite  fell  a victim  to 
some  missile  or  the  sulphurous  air.  Wherever  he 
staggered  through  the  blinding  tempest  that  grew 
blacker,  finding  his  Avay  only  by  the  fitful  flashes 
athwart  the  deepening  gloom  as  the  crater  belched 
a fresh  volley  of  flame,  he  heard  the  confident  call 
of  the  Nazarenes  on  the  Son  of  God. 

It  was  unlike  the  despairing  wail  of  Jew  and 
Pagan;  it  was  an  exultant  prayer,  as  if  the  pe- 
titioner was  sure  of  the  ear  of  heaven,  and  was 
under  the  aegis  of  Omnipotence. 

Here  and  there  he  discerned  soldiers  of  the 
legion,  but  they  paid  no  deference  to  his  rank,  but 
hurried  on,  seeking  safety. 

Flight  was  greatly  obstructed  by  prostrate  pil- 
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lars,  broken  architraves,  yawning  crevasses,  and 
ashes  knee-deep  and  baking  hot,  filling  the  streets. 
Some  stumbled  into  the  chasms,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  The  consternation  was  enhanced  by  the  fire 
liberating  the  ferocious  beasts  caged  in  the  car- 
nivora. These,  maddened  by  hunger  and  tumult, 
bounded  the  thoroughfares,  gorging  themselves 
with  human  flesh,  snarling  at  every  passer-by. 

Left  alone,  the  reckless  explorer  groped  his  way 
back  to  the  beach,  to  find  that  his  alarmed  oars- 
men had  returned  to  the'  ship,  which,  through  his 
emerald,  he  discerned  far  down  the  bay,  with  prow 
turned  and  sails  spread  toward  Misenum. 

The  calamitie’s  of  fire,  flood,  famine,  and 
pestilence  were,  by  the  Pagans,  attributed  to  '‘the 
poisonous  errors  and  arrant  follies  of  Christians,’' 
who  were  dubbed  "the  vilest  of  wretches.”  Pliny 
had  helped  to  create  these  prejudices. 

Christians  were  excluded  from  the  Forum  and 
the  baths,  condemned  to  the  galley-benches  or  the 
menial  toils  of  the  mines. 

Amid  the  panic  Pliny  saw  the  calm  demeanor 
of  the  Nazarenes.  Passing  the  portico  of  one  of 
the  unfallen  Pagan  temples  he  heard,  rising  above 
the  thunder,  from  the  lips  of  a Nazarene  group  that 
had  there  taken  shelter,  the  chant:  "Upon  the 
wicked  He  shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  te'mpest;  this  shall  be  the  portion 
of  their  cup.  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  Therefore 
will  we  not  fear  though  the  earth  be  removed.” 

At  the  water’s  edge,  realizing  the  desertion  of 
the  crew  that  had  rowed  him  ashore,  Pliny  be- 
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thought  himself  of  the  house  of  his  whilom  friend, 
Pompianus,*  at  Sabiae,  and,  could  he  find  a guide, 
would  seek  refuge  beneath  his  marble-tiled  roof. 
Lying  in  the  water,  half-dead  from  fright,  was  a 
man  who  turned  out  to  be  Ishmaili.  Of  him  he 
inquired  whether  he  knew  the  streets  of  Sabiae, 
and  was  timidly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
compelled  him  to  show  the  way,  promising  rich 
reward  and  shelter  beneath  the  fire-proof  roof. 
Reluctantly  the  old  Je'w  led  on.  His  age-stiffened 
limbs  grew  supple  beneath  the  urging  of  the  hot 
shower,  and  a cupidity  that  fear  could  not  extir- 
pate, and  by  the  hope  of  escape.  The  refuge  was 
reached. 

Through  the  night  the  awful  rain  descended, 
piling  the  ashes  about  the’  doors  and  lattices,  until, 
to  avoid  being  entombed  alive,  the  inmates  fled; 
but  ere  they  could  escape  the  storm  they  were 
suffocated  by  the  sulphuric  vapor. 

Ishmaili  died,  clutching  a handful  of  sestercii 
and  cursing  the  condemning  cross  that  yet  swung 
fiery  red  above'  the  white  summit  of  Caprae.  Jeho- 
ron,  the  pawnbroker,  who  had  hissed  false  accu- 
sations against  the  responseless  Jesus  before  Pi- 
late's tribunal,  gathered  up  his  costliest  jewels  in 
a bag,  which  he’  swung  over  his  shoulder,  its  weight 
bowing  him  to  the  earth,  staggering  under  the  pre- 
cious load,  guided  by  the  light  flashing  reflected 
from  a sentinel's  steel  helmet,  who  guarded  an 
arched  gate  in  the  city  wall.  True  to  his  trust 
stood  this  legionary,  the  glory  of  Rome,  amid 
tokens  of  universal  decadence.  Amid  the  terrors 
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of  the  catastrophe  he  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
officer  of  the’  guard,  and  left  at  his  post,  which  he 
could  not  leave,  save  to  incur  death-penalty  for 
desertion. 

The  choice  was  between  dishonor  or  death  by 
the  disaster  while  standing  at  his  station.  He 
elected  the  latter. 

The  decrepit  old  man  had  coined  his  life-blood 
into  the  treasure  in  his  pouch,  and,  though  on  the 
crumbling  edge  of  the  grave,  imperiled  escape  by 
loitering  to  gather  up  the  baubles  of  perishing  time. 
Such  a spectacle  of  avariciousness  amid  such  a 
scene,  appalled  the  faithful  sentinel.  He  had  seen 
thousands  thread  the  portal,  not  only  empty- 
handed,  but  with  merely  the  scorched  and  rent  rem- 
nants of  their  festal  raiment  covering  their  burnt 
bodies.  He  had  seen  fugitive  women,  clad  in  ragged 
gauze  and  stripped  by  robbers  of  every  ornament, 
their  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  without  a thought 
of  pride  or  shame,  to  cause  dally  or  delay.  Here 
was  a bald,  wrinkled,  toothless,  half-blind  octo- 
genarian, shambling  along  with  his  fortune 
strapped  to  his  shoulders ; his  ear  deaf  to  the  forces 
bellowing  from  the  mountain’s  mouth;  his  eye 
blind  to  the  volcanic  lightnings  that  licked  the 
sky  and  suffused  the  air  with  their  fierce  glow, 
yet  sensitive  to  the  shine  of  shekels  and  the  glitter 
of  gold. 

The  sentinel  brought  his  javelin  aport,  suspect- 
ing him  to  be  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  gaming 
tables  and  the  jewels  of  the  boudoir — pledges  of 
the  pawnshop.  In  Aramaic  patois  the  shriveled 
lips  sought  to  forefend  his  gains,  but  the  Latin 
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pr^torian  knew  not  a jot  of  his  jargon.  The 
rheumy  eyes  of  the  miser  filled  with  tears,  but  vain 
was  the  crocodile  entreaty.  The  soldier  held  him 
in  arrest  as  an  escaping  fence.  Taking  the  pouch, 
he  emptied  its  contents  into  the  ashes.  He  bade 
him  hurry  away,  but,  crooked  beneath  the  burden 
of  fourscore  years  and  despoiled  of  his  miserly 
savings,  the  old  man  tottered,  muttered  curses 
on  the  Christians,  and  fell  forward  prone  to  the 
earth.  The  light  ashes  sifted  over  him,  and  he 
was  buried.  There  the  soldier  stood  until  the  ashes 
were  above  his  greave's,  refusing  to  fly  without 
command,  and  perished  at  his  post.  Over  both 
sentry  and  miser  fell  the  pitiless  shower,  inhuming 
both  in  a common  tomb.  Nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  thereafter,  when  explorers  shoveled  away 
the  sepulchral  ashes,  they  uncovered  the  skeleton 
in  armor,  the  charred  bones  .of  the  Shylock,  and 
picked  from  the  debris  the  jewels  that  had  sacrificed 
the  miser. 

Most  of  the  guards  dropped  their  vigil  and 
fled.  The  quaking  earth  springing  the  prison- 
bolts,  felons  under  death-sentence,  bandits  with 
thieving  instincts,  leaped  from  their  dungeons,  and, 
finding  themselves  free  from  molestation,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  rape  and  rob. 
Numbers  of  refugees,  who  had  escaped  retribu- 
tion at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  out- 
witted the  Nemesis  which  had  answered  the’  prayer 
of  their  countrymen, — “His  blood  be  upon  us  and 
our  children,”  realized,  as  they  perished  amid 
smoke  and  flame,  that  time  has  no  bar  to  the’  mer- 
ited and  self-invoked  penalties  visited  by  divine 
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justice  on  offenders.  The  sword,  the  torch,  and 
the  volcano  had  overtaken  Jew  and  Roman,  and 
for  the  innocent  life  they  mockingly  ended  on  Cal- 
vary a million  of  reprisals  had  made  compensation. 
The  clock  of  God  is  no  eight-day  machine.  It  has 
eternity  for  its  dial,  and  time  is  but  a single'  swing 
of  its  pendulum.  Sooner  or  later  the  index  will 
point  the  day  of  doom,  and  the  deep-toned  bell  will 
strike  the  signal  for  ripened  retribution.  We  can 
not  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  slowly-re- 
volving cogs,  but  each  of  them  is  axled  on  a divine 
purpose,  and  each  tooth  turns  on  an  errand  of 
providence. 

From  protected  Puteoli,  Josephus  and  Electra 
saw  the  sublime  pyrotechnics  that  celebrated  the 
doom  of  the  fated  cities.  They,  too,  saw  the  sign 
of  the  avenging  cross  that  hung  blood-red  over  the 
sumptuous  palace  of  the  sated  and  debauched 
tyrant,  Tiberius.  To  their  fancy  and  faith,  the 
black  cloud,  decussated  by  the  crimson  crucifix 
that  canopied  Caprae,  was  the  wraith  of  the  mar- 
tyred Diomede.  They  had  seen  an  end  of  Jew 
and  Roman,  who  had  imprecated  for  themselves 
and  children  the  indelible  stigma  that  sealed  them 
for  vengeance'.  Soon  after,  on  downy  beds,  in  per- 
fect peace,  they  were  summoned  to  the  congress 
of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  They  had  filled  the  meas- 
ure of  their  appointed  time.  Mature  in  faith,  rich 
in  love,  winged  with  hope,  they  passed  to  the  rec- 
ompense of  the  righteous.  They  survived  to  see 
the  religion  of  the'  cross  mature  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  crown.  The  beloved  John  had  been 
spared  to  see  the  Eord  come  in  clouds  of  retribu- 
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tion.  He  lived  to  wear  the  miter  of  the'  Ephesian 
See  for  another  score  of  conquering  years,  the  only 
apostle  spared  the'  martyr’s  doom.  Josephus  and 
Electra  lived  to  see'  Benoni  the  hierarch  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  the 
crosier  of  relieving  love  pass  from  his  withered 
hand  to  the  firm  grasp  of  Diomede’s  noble  son, 
who  in  turn  extended  the  charities  of  the  Hospice 
into  the  second  century  of  the  conquest  of  the 
cross. 


Chapter  LVI 

The  influence  of  Philo,  the  Platonizing  Jew  at 
Alexandria,  and  his  own  devotion  to  academic 
philosophy,  made  Caspar  an  eclectic.  He  had  ex- 
hausted Melchior  of  his  mysticism;  Balthazar  had 
emptied  the  treasures  of  Zoroasterism  into  his 
mind ; he  had  rifled  the  Egyptian  Serapheum 
of  its  lore,  and  Philo  had  won  him  to  his 
method  of  allegorizing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  legelids,  and  bending  them  to  conform  to 
the  teaching  of  Plato.  The  Grecian  theogonies 
and  theosophies  were  familiar  to  him  from 
childhood.  Convinced  that  Jesus  was  a Divine 
Teacher,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  love 
he  felt  for  the  philosophy  of  his  native  land.  It 
was  with  ecstasy  he  learned  from  Philo  that  the 
systems  of  which  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  Plato 
were  the  exponents,  need  not  be  abandoned,  as 
must  be  the  oracles  and  Sibyls,  but  could  be  en- 
grafted upon  Christianity ; that,  as  the  Magi 
brought  their  richest  gifts  as  an  offering  to  the 
manger  of  the  Infant  Redeemer,  so  the  wisdom  of 
Greece  might  be  made  tributary  to  Christ,  in  whom 
all  the  radii  of  truth  converged  to  an  organizing 
center.  He  applied  the  method  of  Philo  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  contended  that  the  system  of  Plato 
was  not  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  in  the  main  the'  two  harmonized.  He  held 
that  the  human  soul  contains  the  germ  of  the  Word 
which  recognizes  truth  when  expressed.  That  in 
397 
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some  crystalline  souls  this  seed  had  developed  until 
they  had  grown  into  the'  simulacrum  of  Christ. 
What  he  found  incongruous,  as  distributed  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  he'  eclecticized  and  made  con- 
gruous in  Christ.  He  continued  to  honor  phi- 
losophy, to  wear  the  toga  of  a philosopher,  and  did 
not  openly  confess  himself  a Christian,  while  he 
conformed  his  life  to  the  ethics  of  Christianity  and 
cherished  the  Gospel  hope  of  immortality.  He  was 
an  Altruist.  He  esteemed  it  discreet  not  to  avow 
discipleship,  and  thus  invite  prejudice  and  passion. 
He  engaged  the  philosophers  in  disputations.  His 
special  endeavor  was  to  substitute  nature-worship, 
as  allegorized  in  the  Greek  mythology,  with  Mono- 
theism. Had  he  avowed  his  Christ-faith  he  would 
have  surrendered  his  seat  in  the  Athenian  Senate, 
if  not  have  suffered  a serviceless  martyrdom.  By 
remaining  an  Areopagite,  he  achieved  many  be- 
neficent changes  in  municipal  government,  and  se- 
cured a statute  prohibiting  the  multiplication  of 
gods.  This  had  resulted  in  the  erection  of  an  altar 
inscribed  ‘'to  the  unknown  God^^ — a silent  mentor 
of  the  one  true  and  living  God.  Gaspar  had  col- 
lated from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  poets  senti- 
ments expressive  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  such 
as  the  following: 

He  animates  the  mart  and  crowded  way. 

The  restless  ocean,  and  the  shelter’d  bay. 

Doth  care  perplex?  Is  lowering  danger  nigh? 

We  are  his  offsprings  and  to  Jove  we  fly.”* 

* * * 

**  Hail ! unto  thee  may  mortals  lift  their  voice, 

For  we  thine  offspring  are.  All  things  that  creep 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  the  voice  divine.  ”f 
* * * 


Aratus. 
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He  became  the  Philo  of  Greece,  and  gathered 
about  him  the  Jews,  who  esteemed  him  as  the 
champion  of  monotheism,  as  against  the  polythe- 
istic and  pantheistic  philosophers. 

While  sojurning  in  Egypt,  Electra  kept  him  in- 
formed of  the  scenes  transpiring  at  Jerusalem.  He 
had  heard  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  had 
written  him  an  invitation  to  visit  Greece,  which 
had  been  accepted.  A Grecian  John  the  Baptist, 
he  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  Pauline  apostolate. 
He  heard  the  apostle  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  had 
signalized  the  occasion  by  avowing  himself  a dis- 
ciple of  the  New  Religion,  his  previous  training 
and  secret  faith  enabling  him  ‘^to  cleave  to  the 
Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart."  After  his  con- 
fession he  gloried  in  being  a Christian.  His  per- 
sistent and  prolonged  search  for  truth,  his  pres- 
ence at  the  symposium  given  by  Jesus  to  the  Magi ; 
his  tuition  in  the  Alexandrian  school;  his  disputa- 
tions with  sages  and  schoolmen,  eminently  fitted 
him  for  missionary  work  among  his  cultured  coun- 
trymen, while  his  monotheistic  zeal  gave  him  favor 
in  the  Jewish  colony.  A noble  and  wealthy  lady, 
Damaris,  yielded  to  the  apostle's,  plea  at  the'  same 
time  that  Dionysius  (the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  in  the  Areopagus)  was  discipled,  and  joined 
rank  and  riches  with  his  wisdom  in  Athenian  evan- 
gelization; and  their  united  influence  became  a 
mighty  power  in  the  overthrow  of  classic  idolatry. 
Christianity  spoke  Greek.  In  this  language  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  almost  capable  of  being 
cadenced  in  its  softest  sighs  by  flutes,  and  in  its 
epic  expression  by  trumpets,  Christianity  was  des- 
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tined  to  concrete,  and  encysted,  like  a bee  in 
amber,  in  the  splendid  tongue  that  was  to  die  on 
the  lip  to  live  on  the  page,  remain  protected  from 
the  changes  wrought  by  provincial  dialects  and 
foreign  imports  on  living  speech.  The  Neo- 
Platonic  Christology  was  a religion  for  the'  scho- 
lastic and  contemplative  few.  It  afforded  themes 
that  sharpened  the  steel  of  the  philosophic  dialec- 
tician, and  polished  the  armor  of  the  polemic  the'o- 
logue ; but  it  proffered  no  consolation  for  the  moil- 
ing million,  encrusted  with  hylic  growths  too  thick 
and  nerveless  to  be  conscious  of  a divine  lineage 
and  birth.  Platonism,  being  a cultus,  confined  to 
a few  aesthetic  star-souls,  created  a coterie,  and 
sunk  the  ideal  of  Universal  Brotherhood. 

To  the  toiling  masses,  stained  with  sweat,  mot- 
tled with  mortar,  coated  with  sensuous  evil,  it 
offered  no  deliverance  from  carnal  evil.  Those 
born  on  the  lower  planes  of  being,  or  fallen 
from  their  native'  star,  could  only  extrude  their 
hylic  covering  by  prolonged  transmigrations.  The 
scandal  of  the  cross  was  obscured  by  the  Platon- 
izing  Christians.  The  ^on  Christ — ‘'the  Word  of 
God” — was  exalted.  The  earth-born  Jesus  was 
crucified ; but  the  heaven-de'scended  Christ  escaped 
the  flesh,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and 
never  saw  suffering  or  death.  The  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans thought  they  had  slain  the'  Christ ; but  it  was 
only  the  man-Jesns.  The  ^on  Christ  having  re- 
turned to  heaven,  one  of  human  origin  died ; hence 
the  agonizing  cry,  “My  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?” 

The  Gnostics  held  that  all  could  not  shed  the 
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hylic  shell,  the  poisonous  envelope  of  the  flesh; 
only  those  whose  innermost  consciousness  had 
been  vitalized  and  unfolded.  These  were  “par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature,”  and  held  communion, 
through  their  intuitions,  with  the  supreme  God. 
The  mass  remained  without  power  of  extrication, 
save  by  probationary,  purging  transmigrations, 
enslaved  to  the  World-Former,  the  victims  of  sense 
and  flesh.  Gnosticism  was  the  Christianity  of  the 
early  Church  as  embraced  by  the  rich  and  noble. 
It  established  an  aristocracy  of  souls.  Dionysius 
was  the  primate  of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy.  He 
gathered  into  the  Athenian  Church  many  of  rank, 
riches,  and  culture,  a class  quite  different  from  the 
peasants  of  Galilee,  and  the  proletariat  in  the  ghetto 
at  Rome. 

Dionysius  delighted  in  the  Logos  doctrine  of 
John,  but  gave  it  extreme  constructions  in  the 
direction  of  Platonism,  which  grieved  the  spirit  of 
his  amiable'  and  too  tolerant  master  John.  Paul, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Athens  on  account  of  the 
rancor  of  the  Jews  at  Thessalonica,  was  the  guest 
of  Dionysius.  They  devoted  much  time  to  preach- 
ing in  Achaia.  The  apostle  was  unable  to  read 
out  of  Dionysius  the  influence  of  his  training  and 
association. 

When  the  great  missionary  departed  for  Cor- 
inth, John  commissioned  Dionysius  Bishop  of 
Athens,  enjoining  him  to  ignore  his  Platonic  con- 
ceits in  public  preaching,  which  injunction  he  hon- 
ored, but  continued  to  hold  symposiums  with 
patrons  of  the  New  Academy.  In  these  conclaves 
the  virus  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  Greek 
26 
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Christianity,  which,  though  outlawed  by  Councils, 
continued  to  infect,  unneutf’alized,  the  theology  of 
the  Church,  and  is  yet  detectable  in  high  places 
of  modern  ecclesiasticism.  The  greatest  theologue 
of  the  primitive  Church,  St.  Augustine,  sprang 
from  one  of  the  schools  of  Gnosticism.  This  influ- 
ence fired  a train  on  the  track  of  distant  maga- 
zines, and  is  now  disturbing  the  Church  under  the 
disguise  of  monism,  altruism,  theosophy,  Chris- 
tian Science,  and  Liberal  Christianity.  Higher 
criticism  is  its  exponent.  It  was  contemporaneous 
with  Paul,  who  warned  the  Colossians  of  the  se- 
ductive influence  of  “vain  philosophy,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world.” 
John  interjects  a caveat  against  its  insidious  wiles 
in  his  homily  on  brotherly  love.  Apollos,  the  prob- 
able author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a 
pupil  of  Philo,  whose  allegorical  method  produced 
the  book.  Clement  and  Origen  adopted  it.  Poly- 
carp, proto-martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Irenseus  anath- 
ematized the  Gnostic  heresies. 

Porphyry  and  Celsus  assailed  Christianity  from 
the  standpoint  of  Neo-Platonism.  They  denied 
the  right  of  Christian  apologists  to  resort  to  alle- 
gory in  order  to  escape  the'  difficulties  of  the  literal 
text.  The  views  of  Justin  Martyr  substantially 
express  the  inchoate  system  to  which  Dionysius 
adhered.  He  unqualifiedly  conceded  the  serious- 
ness of  Adam’s  fall  and  its  hereditary  sequences; 
he  contended  that  the  powers  of  darkness  led  men 
to  abandon  God ; he  maintained  the  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  to  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian 
sages ; but  he  was  persuaded  that  the  seed  of  the 
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Word  was  not  unfruitful  in  pagan  soil,  and  that 
man,  on  account  of  his  divine  origin,  had  a pre- 
sentiment of  the’  truths  of  revelation.  Revelation 
was  in  the  ancient  world  as  a latent  germ,  often 
submerged  by  mythological  legends  encouraged 
by  demoniacal  influence;  yet  under  this  remained 
the  immortal  germ.  In  some  pure  souls  of  the' 
pagan  world  it  had  attained  so  beautiful  a devel- 
opment that  Christianity  might  fairly  claim  them 
as  her  product.  He  recognized  as  Christians  some 
who  lived  before  the  coming  of  the'  Redeemer. 
All  the  truths  which  philosophers  and  legislators 
had  discovered  were  derived  from  the  Word,  of 
whom  they  had  caught  a glimpse.  The  doctrines 
of  Plato  were'  not  contrary  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  so  of  others — philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians. Each  had  recognized  partially  some  truth 
which  was  in  harmony  with  his  being,  by  the  light 
of  the  Word  implanted  within  him.  He  taught 
that  Christ  is  the  first-born  Son  of  God,  that  Word, 
the  seed  of  which  is  in  every  man’s  heart,  whe’reby 
he  is  related  to  and  made  capable  of  entertaining 
an  idea  of  God.  The  profound,  felt  needs  of  his 
heart  had  led  him  to  yearn  for  divine  illumination 
and  support,  before  he  had  known  the  incarnated 
Christ.  Through  philosophy  he  had  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  truth  and  knelt  at  the  footstool  of 
Christ.  He  did  not  feel  called  to  overturn  the  lad- 
deT  on  whose  rungs  he  had  climbed.*  He  found 
in  Platonism  many  parallels  to  the  Gospel,  which 
he  ascribed  to  that  germ  revelation  of  the  Word 
(Logos)  before  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
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Christianity  is  not  differentiated  from  other  re- 
ligions in  being  alone  true  while  they  are  false,  but 
in  possessing  the  whole,  of  which  they  possess 
parts."^  Christ  had  come  to  fulfill,  not  to  de'stroy. 
He  was  the  absolute  reason,  and  Christianity  the 
only  true  philosophy.f 

Christianity  embraced  a plenitude  of  life,  which 
encircled  and  completed  the  good  in  all  religions.  It 
evolved  a soul-life  in  its  saints  similar  but  superior 
to  Brahminism ; a love  for  “the  sweet  humanities” 
that  affines  it  with  Buddhism;  a consciousness  of 
the  divine  immanence  in  the  material  and  animate 
universe,  like  the  teachings  of  the  Serapheum;  it 
has,  as  Greece  saw  in  Zeus,  seen  in  Jehovah  and 
the  All-Father,  power,  justice,  mercy,  knowledge, 
— humane  attributes  distributed  among  the  varied 
deities  of  its  calendar;  it  has  revealed  the  con- 
quest of  good  over  evil,  as  Parseeism  disclosed 
the  battle  between  light  and  darkness,  to  eventuate 
in  the  victory  of  righteousness.  Thus  he  conceived 
of  Christianity  as  a pleroma,  or  fullness,  which  ec- 
lecticized  religious  thought,  a pyramidal  complete- 
ness. He  saw  in  Christianity  a cathedral,  with 
hospitable  portals  to  All-truth.  The  all-sided  de- 
velopment of  a perfected  humanity  he  saw  per- 
sonified in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Man.  He  was 
the  ideal  in  which  the’  best  of  all  races,  religions, 
and  ages  were'  organized  and  manifested.  As  in 
a pyramid  the  deep,  strong  foundations  and  broad 
sides  meet  in  a point  at  the  top,  so  Jesus  triangu- 
lated  and  focalized  all  that  other  illumined  souls 
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had  built  into  the’  vast  monument  of  truth  as  it 
rises  high  over  the  plain  of  human  history. 

Gnostics  were  shy  of  martyrdom.  While  they 
professed  to  be  the  representatives,  par  excellence^ 
of  truth,  they  flinched  when  they  heard  the  roar  of 
the  lion  in  the  circus,  or  heard  the  crackling  fagots 
of  the  stake.  By  a cunning  sophistry  they  turned 
their  influence  to  wither  the  martyr’s  crown.  They 
assumed  contempt  for  the  shackles  of  the  flesh, 
they  could  not  brook  the  pains  of  the  body,  and  yet 
were  unwilling  that  others  should  wear  the  crown 
of  flame.  They  contended  that  the  confession  of 
Christ  was  reserved  for  the’  heavenly  state,  and 
that  duty  required  loyal  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be.  The  Christian  apologists,  who  shirked  no 
peril  for  Christ,  insisted  that  witness  must  be  made 
at  the  stake  and  in  the  arena.  They  turned  the 
engines  of  their  satirical  logic  on  “the  Gnostic 
scorpions.”  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  bristled  with 
the  epic  of  “bonds  and  imprisonment,”  scourgings 
and  stonings,  flames  and  falchions,  brands  and 
beasts.  One  of  the  patristics  declared  that  the’ 
Book  of  Apostolic  acts  was  written,  as  it  were, 
with  the  blood  of  the  apostles.* 

The  complacency  and  casuistry  of  Gnosticism 
did  not  deliver  Dionysius  from  persecution.  In- 
deed, he’  invited  the  severest  criticism  from  the 
hierarchs  of  the  Church,  and  failed  to  placate  the 
rage  of  pagan  priests  and  philosophers.  A mag- 
net’s attraction  is  at  its  two  opposite  poles;  it  is 
inert  in  the  middle.  Steel  filings  are  drawn  to  the 
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ends,  but  shun  the  center  of  the  bar.  Dionysius 
found  his  system  a neutral  line  between  the  poles 
of  the  simple  Gospel  and  the  pagan  philosophy. 
His  neutral  position  and  compromising  spirit  pro- 
tected him  for  a long  time  from  martyrdom.  He 
had  nearly  rounded  a century  when  compelled  to 
choose  between  renunciation  and  death  by  vio- 
lence. 

It  seemed  the  acme  of  cruelty  to  end  a life  at 
the  stake  that  had  so  long  escaped  the  scythe  of 
time,  and  whose  fretted  thread  was  about  to  break. 
His  effort  to  eclecticize  the  variant  religions  and 
philosophies  had  invited  the  hostility  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  lessened  the  esteem  of  the  orthodox 
Church.  The  compromising  spirit  lacks  heroic 
polarity.  He  had  tenderly  touched  the  nettle  and 
been  stung.  Had  he  grasped  the  simplicity  of  the 
cross,  and  held  its  doctrines  with  a clenched  faith, 
his  hand  might  have  been  filled  with  silk  instead 
of  spines.  He  had  neither  conciliated  the  mythists 
and  philosophers  of  Greece,  nor  captured  the  Fire- 
worshipers,  the  Brahmins,  the  Buddhists,  nor 
pleased  the  Jews,  while  the  unadulterated  Chris- 
tians renounced  and  repudiated  him  as  a heretic. 
No  one  questioned  the  purity  of  his  life,  nor  his 
fidelity  to  Christ.  All  credited  his  ability  and  cos- 
mopolitan scholarship.  But  these  qualities,  which 
won  a meed  of  admiration,  were  the’  qualities  which 
made  him  feared  and  doomed  him  to  death. 

He  had,  indeed,  gathered  into  his  composite 
school  a few  choice  cultured  spirits,  and  laid  a 
train  of  influence  that  would  work  long  after  his 
ashes  cooled.  His  vagaries  corrupted  the  life- 
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blood  of  Christianity,  and  are  a fluent  virus  in  the 
arteries  of  thousands  at  this  remote  period.  His 
heresies  provoked  the'  rebuke  of  Paul.  The  saintly 
John,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  interjected  his 
epistles  with  reproofs  of  the  mistletoe-heresy  that 
preyed  on  the  Gospel  oak.  John’s  amiable  spirit 
tolerated  Dionysius’s  errors,  and  he  retained,  by 
sufferance,  his  bishopric. 

Despite  apostolic  remonstrance  the  venerable 
eclectic  remained  inflexible,  and  he  died  amid  the 
breakers  in  which  the  infant  Church  was  being 
tossed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  was  a wan- 
dering star,  now  shining  with  splendor,  and  anon 
obscured  in  fogs,  or  hidden  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  Yet  he  died  not  for  his  heresies,  but  for 
his  fealty  to  Christ.  His  serene  and  beautiful  old 
age,  his  tender  care  of  the  Achaian  Churches,  his 
loyalty  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  despised 
Galilean  religion,  placed  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
on  his  hoary  head.  He  claimed  to  have  risen  out 
of  ‘^hylic  darkness,”  or  menial  service  of  the 
World-Former,  to  the  full  consciousness  of  “the 
pneumatic  Christ,”  and  constant  communion  with 
the  Highest  Soul  of  the  Universe’.  This  Grecian 
Phariseeism  made  him  fearless  of  death.  It  would 
emancipate  him  from  his  poisonous  envelope,  the 
depravity  of  matter,  and  leave'  his  spirit  absorbed 
in  the  happy  calm  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  An 
Athenian  yoga,  he  met  his  fate  as  Socrates  his 
doom,  unfearing  the  future,  and  in  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that,  freed  from  the  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
he  would  “soar  to  bliss  unfading  and  secure.” 

Age  and  anxiety  had  abated  his  physical 
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strength,  dimmed  his  vision,  and  dulled  his  ear, 
while  his  intellect  remained  unimpaired.  He  was 
given  time  to  permit  Electra  to  come  to  Athens. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  and  was  sorely 
pained  when  she  saw  his  emaciated  form,  and  the 
decrepit  centenarian  denied  the  boon  of  a peace- 
ful, natural  death.  The  heavy  prison-door  creaked 
on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  as  it  swung  back  she  saw 
the  white-haired  patriarch  bowed  in  prayer.  His 
snowy  beard  touched  the  stone  flagging.  She 
heard  those  pitiful,  croning  tones  of  the  old,  com- 
mending his  soul  to  God,  beseeching  blessings 
upon  her  head,  and  in  agony  cried:  “Is  that  my 
Father’s  voice?  It  cuts  through  my  heart,  and  my 
bosom  bleeds  within ! How  can  I bear  it,  O 
Christ !” 

The  turnkey  said:  “I  will  unbind  his  chain,  and 
leave  you  together.  His  strength  is  well-nigh 
gone.  He  hears  you  not.”  The  keeper  unlocked 
his  manacle,  the  old  man  lifted  his  head,  turned 
his  sunken,  darkened  eyes  upon  the  warden  be- 
seechingly, and  said : “End  my  life ; close  my  pains, 
and  spare  my  daughter  the  agony.  But  I am  a 
prisoner  of  the  Eord,  and  should  say,  ‘Thy  will 
be  done !’  ” 

He  sought  to  rise,  but  fell  heavily  back.  The 
warden  tendered  assistance.  Slowly  he  regained 
his  feet  and  mumbled,  “Lead  on ; I’m  ready !” 
He  thought  his  hour  had  come,  and  was  eager  to 
end  the  weary  waiting.  Electra  seemed  trans- 
formed into  a Niobe,  and,  transfixed  where  she 
stood,  wept  aloud;  but  her  father  neither  heard 
nor  saw.  She  uttered  a wild  shriek  that  pierced 
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the  laggard  ear  of  the  patriarch.  Bewildered,  he 
lifted  his  wrinkled  brow  and  stammered:  “Is  that 
my  Electra’s  voice?  Have  you  come',  sweet  child, 
to  embrace’  me  ere  I die  ? Come  to  my  arms.’’  His 
accents  broke  the  spell ; she  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  It  would  be'  cruel  to  compel  the  reader 
to  linger.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  both  had 
knelt  in  prayer,  each  became  composed.  He  gave 
his  paternal  blessing  and  dying  address:  “But  a 
spark  of  life  smolders  amid  the  embers,  and  the 
martyr’s  blood  will  soon  quench  that.  Life,  like  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  when  ripe,  must  be  gathered. 
I have  lived  long,  and  violence  is  to  end  my  days. 
The  star  that  led  me  over  the  desert  sands  shines 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  is  still 
my  guide.  Higher  yet  that  star  ascends,  and 
e’en  now  I see  it  twinkling  at  the  golden  gate 
as  it  shone  of  yore  on  the  kahn.  Him  whom  I 
have  loved  and  served  passed  from  earth  while’ 
the  dew  of  youth  was  on  his  locks.  The  Jews 
arraigned  and  the  Romans  crucified  the  Galilean 
Jesus,  but  did  not  kill  the  Christ.  He  was  beyond 
their  power,  and  legions  of  angels  were  his  prae- 
torians. When  he  died,  he  cried  aloud  and  gave 
up  the  ghost;  the  ^on  Christ  reasce’nded  the 
skies;  the  man  Christ,  Jesus,  died  on  the  cross. 
None  had  the  power  to  take  his  life.  The  divine 
Christ  was  never  touched  by  their  spikes  and 
spears.  So  I fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body 
and  are  powerless  to  hurt  the  soul.  These  in- 
human wretches  do  me  favor.  The  Christ  I trav- 
eled twice  so  far  to  see  has  kept  his  troth,  T will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself.’  Behold, 
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he  is  here!  He  hath  the  power  at  will  to  evolve 
himself  out  of  heaven  and  proje'ct  his  blessed  pres- 
ence into  this  lower  world.  I can  give  thee  up, 
my  daughter ; for  I go  to  him.  Blessings,  blessings 
on  thee!  Farewell!  We  shall  meet  again.  Go 
hence,  now,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Farewell!’' 

Electra  was  led  away  and  kindly  cared  for.  Ere 
the  sun  fell  upon  the  Acropolis,  the  flame  had  done 
its  work  and  the  starred  soul  of  the  mistaken  but 
faithful  Areopagite  was  set  in  the  crown  of  the 
enthroned  Christ.  Whatever  of  error  Dionysius 
had  honestly  held  was  hay,  stubble,  and  burned 
up  in  the  divine  fire  that  refined  his  soul.  The 
Christ-faith  saved  him.  As  compared  with  the 
philosophers  about  him,  he  was  a bright  and  shin- 
ing light;  as  compared  with  Paul  and  John,  apos- 
tolic suns,  he  was  a sun  eclipsed.  Beyond  the 
penumbra  his  soul  shone  on  among  the  sons  of 
light,  all  shadows  cleared  away,  seeing  the  Christ 
as  he  is,  his  radiant  spirit  moving  in  an  eternal 
cycle. 

Balthazar,  after  the  crucifixion,  returned  to 
Persia  and  introduced  Christianity.  It  modified 
Parseeism,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  largely 
passed  under  its  influence.*  The  Bundehesch,f 
dating  from  the  first  century,  carries  manifest  proof 
of  the  adoption  of  Christian  doctrines.  A Per- 
sian bishop  sat  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  con- 
stituency of  this  Conference  was  remarkable,  and 
in  honorable  scars  bore  testimony  of  loyalty  to 
Christ  under  persecution.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred bishops  were  present.  Nearly  all  bore  the 
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scars  of  pagan  torture.  They  resembled  soldiers 
just  released  from  prolonged  siege'  or  the  battle- 
field. Many  condemned  to  toil  in  the  mines  limped 
to  their  seats,  having  had  the  leg-sinews  seared 
with  a hot  iron  to  preclude  escape.  Paphnutus 
had  lost  an  eye,  gouged  out  with  a sword,  and 
the  socket  scarified  by  a hot  bolt.  He  also  limped 
on  a limb  shriveled  by  fire.  Potamon  hobbled 
on  sinew-shrunk  legs.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  was  a confessor  whose'  hands  had  with- 
ered in  the  flame.  The  effect  of  heathen  persecu- 
tion was,  not  only  to  concrete  the  Church,  to 
build  a barrier  excluding  the'  world,  but  to  inten- 
sify integrity  and  broaden  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tian character.  But  for  the  perils  of  primitive  dis- 
cipleship,  the  nascent  Church  would  have  been 
deluged  and  distorted  by  world-loving  members 
before  anything  simulating  Church  consistency 
and  compactness  had  crystallized.  None  but  those 
with  a genuine  experience  of  the  reality  of  the 
Christ-religion,  its  capacity  to  realize  the  immortal 
hopes  it  inspired,  could  endure  the  test  that  per- 
secution imposed.  “Tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience,” fortitude;  and  “patience  experience,”  in- 
terior conviction  of  the  truth  taught ; and  “experi- 
ence hope,”  future  recompense  for  present  priva- 
tion and  pain. 

As  Leighton  expresses  it:  “In  times  of  peace 
the  Church  may  broaden  its  base ; but  in  time's  of 
trouble  it  arises  more  in  height.  It  is  then  built 
upward,  as  in  cities,  where  ground  is  narrow,  men 
build  higher  than  in  the  country,  where  land  is 
plenty.” 
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The  Council  of  Nice’  was  composed  of  win- 
nowed wheat.  The  credentials  of  the  members 
were  sealed  in  their  bodies,  as  Paul’s  apostleship 
was  in  ^‘the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  The  print 
of  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  the  welts  of  the  lictor’s 
rod,  the  sear  of  hot  irons,  were  testimonials 
of  membership  in  the  Council.  They  were  the 
survivors  of  the  slain,  who  had  '^escaped  the  mouth 
of  the  lion  and  the  violence  of  the  sword.”  Their 
predecessors  in  the  episcopacy  we’re  wearing  the 
crown  that  blossoms  on  thorns.  Some  of  these 
men  had  looked  through  the  gates  ajar  and  heard 
the  "^unutterable.”  There  they  sat  with  a celestial 
brightness  upon  their  brows,  like  that  angelic  light 
which  made  Stephen’s  face  shine  as  that  of  an 
angel — the  martyr’s  aureole.  They  had  be’en  tried 
in  the  furnace  and  not  been  found  wanting.  The 
iron  in  their  blood  had  been  annealed  into 
steel.  They  could  say,  ""We  are  a spectacle  unto 
angels  and  to  men.”  The  pagan  world  was  not 
strong  enough  to  subdue  such  witnesses.  For 
three  hundred  years  the  battle  had  been  on,  and 
""the  good  fight  of  faith”  had  won.  Caesar  had  seen 
the  cross  blossom  on  the  cloud,*  and  read  the 
legend,  ""Conquer  by  this  sign !” 

These  sacred  champions  were  the  last  of  the 
confessors  of  the  planting  period.  The  courage- 
ous band,  marshaled  at  Nice,  had  conquered  the 
legions  and  the  laws  without  purse  or  patronage, 
sword  or  school.  They  had  not  shrunk  from  the 
rending  of  flesh,  the  searing  of  sinews,  the  burn- 
ing of  nerve,  the  piercing  of  eye-balls  with  hot 
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irons;  and  their  dauntless  heroism  is  the  key  to 
their  success. 

From  the  day  that  Diomede  refused  to  pay 
divine  honors  to  eagle  and  emperor,  preferring 
to  step  into  the  Roman  circus  ^^a  blessed  martyr,” 
until  the  assembling  of  this  great  Nicene  Council,* 
“the  noble  army  of  martyrs”  had  kept  up  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Constancy  had  con- 
quered. The  eagle  had  given  place  to  the  cross, 
the  Vexillum  to  the  Labarum, 

* A.  D.  325. 
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Abbas,  an  outer  garment. 

Achaia,  a district  of  Greece. 

Acropolis,  a fortified  bill  of 
Athens— site  of  the  Parthe- 
non. 

Adonis,  a youth  of  exquisite 
form  and  beauty. 

^dile,  superintendent  of  spec- 
tacles. 

^gean,  sea  between  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

^on,  an  indefinite  age.  An 
emanation  from  God.  The 
Gnostics  held  that  all  na- 
ture was  derived  from  the 
Deity.  These  emanations 
they  call  aeons. 

Agora , market  street  of 
Athens. 

Ahriman,  Persian  deity  of 
darkness  and  evil. 

Amaranth,  a fadeless  flower. 

Ambrosia,  food  of  the  gods. 

Amphion,  a lyrist  whose  harp 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

Amphora,  a wine-jug. 

Anachronism,  an  error  in 
time. 

Anacreon,  an  amatory  Greek 
poet. 

Aphrodite,  a name  of  Venus ; 
born  of  the  foam. 

Aphelion,  most  distant  from 
the  sun. 


Aplustre,  an  ornamental  can- 
opy over  a ship’s  stern. 

Apocalyptic,  revealing. 

Apollo,  god  of  the  sun — chief 
of  the  Muses. 

Apotheosis,  a deification  of  a 
hero. 

Aramaic,  Syriac  language — 
dialect  of  Galileans  and 
Jews. 

Areopagus,  a court  of  Athens 
on  Mars*  Hill. 

Argus,  a monster  of  many 
eyes. 

Arras,  fine  tapestry. 

Aspasia,  the  gifted  wife  of 
Pericles. 

Asphodel,  a perennial  flower. 

Atalanta,  a goddess  noted  for 
swift  running. 

Atlas,  a giant  who  shouldered 
the  world. 

Atrium,  the  hall,  or  chief 
room  of  a Roman  house. 

Augur,  diviners  of  the  future. 

Augusta,  the  Emperor’s 
Queen. 

Augustans,  aristocracy  of  the 
Roman  army. 

Auroch,  a German  wild  bull. 

Auxiliaries,  provincial  troops 
— Barbarians. 

Avatar,  the  descent  of  a Hin- 
doo deity — incarnation. 
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Baca^  a dry  valley  in  Palestine 
—path  of  pilgrims. 

Baldachin,  a canopy  over 
doors,  thrones,  etc. 

Bazar,  a shop,  market. 

Balista,  a crossbow  for  throw- 
ing javelins. 

Bravura,  spirited  music. 

Bema,  a platform  or  stage  of  a 
tribunal. 

Bene  Vobis,  good  wishes. 

Berenice,  a cluster  of  stars — 
Berenice’s  hair. 

Bizarre,  fantastic,  showy. 

Bireme,  a galley  of  two  banks 
for  rowers. 

Bole,  trunk  of  a tree. 

Buddha,  surname  of  Gautama, 
founder  of  Hindoo  religion. 

Bundehesch,  sacred  books  of 
the  Persians. 

Byssus,  a fine  cloth. 

Cabriolet,  a one-seat  carriage. 

Caduceus,  Mercury’s  rod — a 
herald’s  wand. 

Ccecuben,  a Campanian  district 
noted  for  fine  wines. 

Chalcydony,  quartz-agate  or 
onyx. 

Caliban, z.  savage — a flesheater. 

Campania,  coast  of  Bay  of  Na- 
ples. 

Caravansary , a tavern— a 
kahn. 

Carrissime,  my  dear ! a term 
of  affection. 

Casino,  a gaming  house. 

Castor,  a son  of  Jupiter — twin 
brother  of  Pollux. 

Catacomb , a subterranean 
tomb. 

Catafalque , an  ornamental 
bier. 


Catapult,  a war  engine  throw- 
ing stones. 

Centurion,  captain  of  a hun- 
dred soldiers. 

Cestus,  Venus’  girdle— a scarf. 

Cheops,  great  pyramid  of 

Esrypt. 

Chilliad,  a thousand  years— 
millennium. 

Cimbrian,  a tribe  of  Northern 
Germany. 

Cimmerian,  intensely  dark. 

Cincture,  a waist  girdle. 

Clepsydra,  a water  clock. 

Colosseum,  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre. 

Cosmopolitan,  world-wide. 

Ccsnaculum,  a dining-room — 
a round  table. 

Concessionaires,  licensed 
traders. 

Corban,  the  Temple  Treasury. 

Coup  de  grace,  a finishing 
stroke. 

Cubiculo,  vaults  in  Catacombs. 

Cuirassiers,  soldiers  with 
breastplates. 

Cumcean,  a Campanian  town 
where  the  Sibyls  dwelt. 

Curricle,  a chariot. 

Dacian,  a European  people— 
Transylvania,  Wallachia. 

Decussated,  crossed — a term  in 
heraldry. 

Delphi,  sect  of  famous  oracle. 

Diaphanous,  pellucid,  trans- 
parent. 

Dio ny  si  us , the  traditional 
Bishop  of  Athens,  and 
founder  of  gnosticism. 
Writings  attributed  to  him 
are  now  esteemed  spurious. 
In  assuming  the  truth  of 
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the  traditions,  and  making 
Caspar  a Majus,  and  Dio- 
nysius the  Areopagite,  no 
violence  is  done,  as  Neo- 
Platonism  and  Gnosticism 
arose  in  the  Apostolic  Era, 
and  were  controverted  by 
Paul  and  John.  Some  writ- 
ers regard  Dionysius  Are- 
opagita  and  his  writings  as 
genuine,  and  the  story  of  his 
conversion,  episcopacy,  ec- 
lecticism, and  martyrdom  as 
worthy  of  historical  credit. 

Dioscuri^  Castor  and  Pollux, 
sons  of  Jupiter. 

Dorian,  a Greek  people  noted 
for  flute-playing  and  archi- 
tecture. 

Doniitii,  a Roman  family  of 
rank.  Nero  was  a scion. 

Duumvir,  a Chief  Magistrate. 

Eclectic,  one  who  chooses  and 
combines. 

Editor , time-keeper  of  the 
games. 

Egret,  smaller  heron  of  white 
feather. 

Elysian,  abode  of  the  blessed 
dead. 

Emerald,  a green  gem  used 
for  an  eye-glass. 

Empyrean,  upper  sky. 

Epiphany,  a manifestation. 

Epithalium,  a marriage-song. 

Equites,  knights — tax  collect- 
ors. 

Eremite,  a hermit. 

Erinnys,  name  of  the  Furies 
— the  Eumenides. 

Eros,  god  of  love. 

Este  profani,  to  be  profane — 
away  with  you ! 
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Etruscan,  pertaining  to  Etru- 
ria. 

Eumenides,  the  Furies. 

Eyrie,  eagle’s  nest. 

Falchion,  a broad-sword. 

Falernian,  a Campanian  dis- 
trict famous  for  wine. 

Fasces,  rods  surmounted  by  an 
ax — Eictor’s  ensign. 

Flamen,  a priest. 

Fillet,  a little  band. 

Gabatha,  pavement  of  tribunal 
of  Pilate. 

Galleon,  a Roman  galley. 

Gaulonite,  follower  of  Simon 
the  Zealot. 

Gehenna,  valley  of  Hinnom 
profaned  by  Moloch  wor- 
ship. 

Ghetto,  Jewish  Quarter. 

Gladiator , a prize-fighter, 
wrestler,  racer,  charioteer. 

Gnomen,  index  of  a sun-dial. 

Gnostic,  a sect  that  claimed 
divine  inspiration. 

Gnosticism,  a composite  of 
Parseeism,  Hellenism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Christianity— an 
effort  to  combine  dualism 
(two  eternal  principles  of 
good  and  evil)  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  began  soon  after 
Christ’s  ascension,  and  was 
assailed  by  Paul  and  John. 

Golal,  stone  that  closed  the 
sepulcher. 

Gonfalon,  a banner. 

Gorget,  neck-armor. 

G or  go  71,  serpent-haired  Me- 
dusa, whose  eyes  turned  to 
stone  all  on  whom  she 
looked. 
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Habet,  he  has  it!  the  cry  of 
spectators  when  a gladiator 
was  wounded. 

Hamadryad,  a wood-nymph. 

Heron,  a bird  prized  for  its 
plumage. 

Hesperus,  the  evening  star. 

Hesperides,  an  orchard  that 
bore  golden  fruit. 

Hillel,  a great  teacher. 

Homo  homini  lupis,  man  a 
wolf  to  man. 

Homo  lupis  homo,  humane  to 
the  wolf. 

Horoscope,  foretelling  by  the 
aspect  of  stars  at  one’s 
birth. 

Hylic,  a poisonous  covering 
— the  flesh. 

Idumea,  Bdom.  The  Herods 
were  Edomites  — alien  by 
birth,  Jews  in  religion,  Ro- 
mans in  practice. 

Iliad,  Homer’s  siege  of  Troy. 

Ilium,  Troy. 

Insulce,  tenement  houses. 

Ionia,  a district  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ionian  Sea,  the  .^Egean — Gre- 
cian Archipelago. 

Iran,  Persia. 

Iris,  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

Ishmaili,  a Persian  Jew  and 
Temple  broker. 

Isis,  Egyptian  goddess — wife 
of  Osiris. 

Isthakar,  an  apple  half  sweet 
and  half  sour. 

Itaburion,  a Roman  fortress 
on  Mt.  Tabor,  this  led  to 
the  preference  of  Tabor 
over  Mt.  Hermon  as  the 
scene  of  the  transfigura- 
tion. 


Janicula,  a hill  over  the  Tiber. 

Janus,  double-faced  deity  — 
whose  temple  gates  were 
closed  in  peace  and  open 
in  war. 

Kahn,  a tavern. 

Kathaian,  district  noted  for 
its  cane  or  bamboo. 

Kauzeroon , noted  for  its 
orange  groves  and  honey. 

Keffiyeh,  a head-dress  with 
long  streamers. 

Kiosk,  a Persian  pavilion,  tent, 
summer-house. 

Ki  shmee , island  of  Persian 
gulf  noted  for  its  wines. 

Kubdeh,  golden  knob  on  can- 
opies. 

Labarum , Cross-banner  of 
Constantine. 

Lczsa  Majestas,  Law  of  Maj- 
esty violated  by  Diomede. 

Lamina,  ivory  tablets  for  writ- 
ing on, 

Lanista,  trainer  of  gladiators. 

Lares,  tutelar  gods  of  Roman 
families. 

Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funer- 
als. 

Libitinarium,  undertaker’s 
morgue. 

Lictor,  vanguard  of  a magis- 
trate. 

Lucifer,  chief  of  fallen  angels. 

Lucullus,  a famous  epicure. 

Lusitania,  west  Spain. 

Lustration , purification  by 
sacrifice. 

Madonna,  mother  of  Jesus. 

Madrigal,  an  amorous  poem. 

Matador,  one  who  kills  in  a 
bull-fight. 
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Medusa^  queen  of  Furies  whose 
gaze  petrified. 

Minerva^  goddess  of  wisdom — 
patron  of  Athens. 

MithraSy  chief  Persian  deity. 

Mole,  a breakwater. 

Monolith,  a single  stone. 

Monologue,  a soliloquy. 

Monotheist,  believer  in  one  God. 

Monte  Carlo,  a gaming  resort. 

Muezzin,  a call  for  prayer. 

Naiad,  a water  nymph. 

Narcissus,  an  imaginary  youth 
enamored  of  his  beauty 
mirrored  in  a stream. 

Nautch,  an  East  Indian  dance- 
girl. 

Nemesis,  goddess  of  retribution 

NechPlatonism,  an  attempt  of  a 
school  of  eclectics  to  recon- 
cile Platonism  with  Oriental 
theosophies.  In  the  Church, 
to  engraft  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  on  Christianity,  as 
Philo  had  attempted  on 
Judaism. 

Nepenthe,  a narcotic. 

Neptune,  a sea-god. 

Nereid,  an  ocean  deity. 

New  Academy,  a school  of  Pla- 
tonists. 

Nilica,  a flower  in  whose  blue 
blossoms  bees  hum  them- 
selves to  sleep(Moore);  their 
Sephalica  (Sir  W.  Jones). 

Niobe , a goddess  turned  by 
grief  into  stone. 

Nirvana,  oblivion — final  ab- 
sorption in  God. 

Niscsan,  famous  horses  of  Nisse 

Oceanides,  sea  deities. 

Oligarchy,  government  by  a 
clique. 


Olympus,  mountain  of  Thes- 
saly—abode  of  Jupiter. 

Oratory,  a cloister,  or  chapel 
of  prayer. 

Orcus,  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 

Oread,  deity  of  mountains. 

Orestes,  a matricide  pursued 
by  furies. 

Ormuzd,  chief  Persian  deity 
of  light  and  good. 

Orpheus,  a deity  whose  harp 
charmed  trees,  stones,  and 
the  sirens. 

Ortygia,  Delos — isle  of  the 
^gean  that  rose  from  the 
sea. 

Osiris,  chief  Egyptian  deity. 

Pan,  chief  of  satyrs — half  man, 
half  goat. 

Pandataria,  island  in  Etru- 
rian Sea — a place  of  banish- 
ment. 

Pantheist,  one  who  believes  all 
things  are  God. 

Pantheon,  temple  at  Rome  of 
all  the  gods. 

Papyrus,  leaves  of  a plant 
used  for  writing  on. 

Paranymph,  best  man  at  a 
wedding. 

Pariah,  a low  caste — a peas- 
ant. 

Parian,  marble  of  Paros. 

Parsee,  a fire-worshiper. 

Parthenon,  temple  of  Minerva 
— Parthena. 

Parthian,  a native  of  Parthia. 

Pas  seul,  a step-dance — a 
waltz. 

Patois,  provincial  speech,  lo- 
cal dialect. 

Patronymic,  a family  name. 
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Paynim,  infidel— pagan. 

Pegasus^  a winged  horse. 

Penates^  household  gods. 

Pentelican,  marble  from  Pen- 
telicus. 

Penumbra^  a partial  shadow. 

Perihelion^  nearest  the  sun. 

Peristyle^  a colonnade. 

Perseus^  son  of  Zeus  and 
Danae. 

PhcBdoHy  a dialogue  of  Plato 
in  which  he  discourses  on 
the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Phidias,  a great  sculptor. 

Philo  JudcBas,  a Platonizing 
Alexandrine  Jew. 

Phoebus,  Apollo. 

Photosphere,  luminous  — sun- 
envelope. 

Pleroma,  the  fullness  of  Divine 
perfections. 

Pluto,  god  of  infernal  regions. 

Podium,  emperor’s  seat  in  the 
circus. 

Polytheist,  a believer  in  many 
gods. 

Pomegranate,  fruit  of  a shrub. 

Pomona,  goddess  of  orchards. 

Pontifex,  chief  of  religion. 

Procida,  isle  opposite  Mise- 
num. 

Procula,  Clauda,  wife  of  Pi- 
late. 

Prometheus,  thief  of  the  celes- 
tial fire. 

Proseucha,  a booth— arbor. 

Protelariat,  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

Proteus,  deity  assuming  many 
forms  and  colors. 

Psyche,  Cupid’s  sweetheart. 

Pundit,  a Hindoo  sage  — an 
ascetic. 


Pygmalion,  a king  of  Tyre  for 
whom  a beautiful  statue 
was  changed  into  stone. 

Rheda,  a four-wheel  carriage. 

Rhetor,  a rhetorician. 

Roscius,  famous  actor. 

Salathiel,  Croly’s  Wandering 
Jew. 

Satyrs,  sylvan  deities  with 
horns. 

Scutarii,  assassins,  robbers. 

Scythian,  nomadic  tribes  of 
Europe  and  Asia  north  and 
east  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas. 

Seismic,  pertaining  to  earth- 
quakes. 

Serapis,  an  Egyptian  deity. 

Serapheum,  Temple  of  Serapis. 

Sephalica,  a narcotic  plant — 
the  Nilica. 

Shekinah,  symbolic  light  of 
God’s  presence. 

Sibyl,  a prophetess. 

Simulacrum,  similar — an  im- 
age. 

spina,  a barrier  in  the  circus. 

Sosiosh,  the  Persian  Messiah. 

Spoliarium,  where  the  slain 
were  unclothed. 

Sporus,  a eunuch  of  Nero. 

Stadium,  a race-course  — a 
measure  of  distance. 

Stylus,  an  instrument  for  writ- 
ing. 

Suburra,  a street  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Rome. 

Synchronous,  simultaneous — 
the  same  time. 

Symposium,  a feast  and  table 
talk. 

Syncretism,  a union  of  a va- 
riety of  diverse  systems. 
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Talmud^  Jewish  Commentary 
on  the  law. 

Targutn^  Aramaic  translation 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Tartarus^  the  lower  world. 

Terpsichore^  muse  of  dancing. 

Trachonitis,  a country  south 
of  Damascus— Tetrarchy  of 
Herod  Philip. 

Thebaid,  a hermit,  or  monk  of 
the  Theban  Desert. 

Theosophisty  G o d - w i s e— di- 
vinely illuminated. 

Theogonies,  genealogy  of  the 
gods. 

Thyestcean,  a feast  on  human 
flesh. 

Thymelici,  famous  female 
dancers. 

Titan,  a giant. 

Toga,  the  manly  garment. 

Trident,  three-pronged  scepter 
of  Neptune, 

Triton,  a sea-god  blowing  a 
horn. 

Triumpher,  a victorious  gen- 
eral. 

Triumphus,  the  entrance  of  a 
victorious  general. 

Tu  I Han  uni , Roman  state 
prison. 

Ultima  Thule,  remotest  bound- 
ary. 

Ulysses,  famed  for  war-craft 
and  oratory. 

Urania,  muse  of  astronomy. 

Urim  and  Thu  mm  i m , that 
part  of  the  High  Priest’s 
breastplate  on  which  God 
(by  light)  revealed  his  will. 


Vaudeville,  a variety  play  in- 
troducing songs. 

Velarium,  awning  over  the 
circus. 

Venus,  goddess  of  love. 

Vespasian,  Emperor  (69-79), 
father  of  Titus. 

Vesta,  virgins  who  kept  the 
altar-fire. 

Vexillum,  the  Roman  stand* 
ard. 

Via  Sacra,  sacred  way  to  the 
Roman  Capitol. 

Wady,  a valley. 

World-former , angel  next  in 
rank  to  God — author  of  the 
world  we  live  in  of  mixed 
good  and  evil,  from  whom 
proceeded  emanations  that 
took  on  a covering  of  matter 
— hence  the  name.  World- 
former. 

Yezd,  a holy  city  and  shrine  of 
Persia. 

Yoga,  a Brahmin  monk,  who 
expects  to  become  holy  and 
obtain  union  with  the  Su- 
preme Soul. 

Zend  Avesta,  sacred  book  of 
the  Parsees. 

Zephyrus,  the  west  wind. 

Zeraleet , a joyous  chant  by 
women. 

Zeus,  Greek  for  Jupiter. 

Zoroaster,  founder  of  Parsee 
religion. 
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